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Timken Roll Neck 
Bearings Are Being Used 


On 85 Of The 91 New Mill Stands Ordered From 


January 1 To December 1 Inclusive - Over 93%. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


P.S, You can’t mistake a Timken Bearing for | KEN 
any other type—because the trade-mark 


TRADE-MARK REG, U. &. PAT. OFF. 


“TIMKEN” is on every bearing. ROLL MECK BEARINGS 
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Type SW 39-inch diameter Lifting Magnet 
with full load of steel punchings. 


ni ais 


IS PERMANENTLY TIGHT 





No pole-shoe bolts to stretch and allow an air gap between shoes and 
magnet-housing. Instead, continuous welds on both inner and 
outer poles insure a permanent contact between shoes and 
magnet-housing. No gasketed or machined joints to open up and 
allow moisture to enter the coil-winding. The Type SW Magnet- 
winding is sealed in a metal-enclosure by continuous welds 
which is, in turn, continuously welded into the magnet- 
housing. No compound to leak out and require replacement. The 
new No. 282, thermo-setting compound is polymerized to a 
stable condition—it will not melt, nor become brittle, yet is 
resilient and acts as a cushion between winding and coil-case, 
(it clings to metal). Booklet 900 shows the many interesting con- 
struction features of these Type SW A//-Welded Lifting Magnets. 
They are built in five sizes from 39-inch diameter up for handling 
scrap, pig iron, slabs, skull cracker balls, turnings, under-water 
salvage work, etc. Write for your copy of Booklet 900. 
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SHAPE! 








In or out of the tool room, a 
Cincinnati Shaper is a dependable 
tool. 













Planing, shaping, contouring, in- 
ternal shaping, angular shaping, or 
universal work, are all done on this 
multi-use machine. : 






EA 






pact des 
space. 


Set-up is simplicity itself. 










The power, speed and accuracy of adjustmen 











5 ‘ “ o the o 
Cincinnati Shapers make them =" 
efficient for small-lot manufacturing. oe 

d for the 
Cincinnati Shapers are profitable 
tools in any shop. steel H 
ghout—f 
bin oil. 
Write for Catalog N-3, and the 
practical. Bulletin —Set-ups on oy at 
Cincinnati Shapers. oo 
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PLANING AND SHAPING 








ANGULAR SHAPING 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,0HI0 U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 


BACKED-UP ROLLER LEVELERS 


EATURES 


design reduces required 


space. 
e 


adjustments are readily access- 
to the operator. 


Biurte indicating dials are pro- 
for the screwdowns. 





steel Helical gears are used 
ut—fully enclosed and run- 
in oil. 
& 
is through Universal couplings. 
& 


shot lubrication system (Op- 


) 
e 


construction insures contin- 
performance and low mainte- 
v cost. 





| PERFORMANCE : 
| RUGGEDNESS 
PRECISION & HE McKAY Backed-Up Roller Leveling Machine has 
SAFETY extraordinary rigidity because its small diameter work 
rolls are supported by backing-up rolls. This type of level- 
ing works the sheet more thoroughly. 
Sheets processed on this type of leveler are strain relieved to 
a greater extent and have far superior stamping and draw- 
ing qualities than those processed by the ordinary leveler. 


Ch McKAY MACHINE Cn, 22, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, TIN, AND STRIP WNLL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


associareo company The WEAN ENGINEERING CO, Inc. © WARREN, OHIO 
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That Show's Here Again 





We understand from the local 
\ innkeepers that there is little 

possibility of anyone finding 

here in Cleveland, unless you 

have a couple of maiden 

aunts living in a big old 

house with a spare bedroom 
have been approached by the committee which is 
looking for rooms for out of town visitors. Thousands 
if lucky people have been successful, however, and 
there’s still hope for a few more. The point, though, is 
possible to attend, because we expect to do our usual 
thorough job of coverage on your behalf. We'll have 
our editors on hand, because they already live here 
and don’t have to worry about rooms. They’ll pedal 
convention feet, and let you know what is going on. 
They'll cover all the sessions, prepare summaries of 
the important new developments, and jot down a 
whole host of new story leads which will be appear- 
necessary information. The first notes will appear 
in our issue of January 28, which will contain high- 
lights of the programs of the various participating 
societies. This will be followed in subsequent issues 
sessions..: And .while.we're talking about it, we might 
add that we have been trying to get the powers 
around here to let us sit in the booth, which is P-504, 
and extend the hand of greeting to friends and 


space for the Metal Show 
wx two. In fact, chances are that even the aunts 
that you shouldn’t be disappointed if you find it im- 
up and down the endless aisles, get a good case of 
ing in our pages just as soon as we can gather the 
with reports on the show itself and the technical 
enemies alike. 


Top Spot For Us 


The Senate Military Affairs 
Committee has maintained 
during the war a report on 
w artime technological de- 
velopments, with an assist 
from the Productivity and 
Technological Development 
Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. From the tremendous mass of technologi- 
cal data accumulated during the war, the most signi- 
ficant items are chosen and published annually. The 
1944 supplement, just out, contains 839 items 
gathered from technical publications of all types. 
Among the hundreds of publications included in the 
list, does it surprise you to learn that Stee. gained 
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the Abou-ben-Adhem spot, with its name leading all 
the rest? One out of every ten items on the list came 


from our pages. And we were quite gratified to 
learn that Senator Harley M. Kilgore of the com- 
mittee pointed out that the information contained in 
these articles opens new possibilities for peacetime 
industries, new uses for materials and an expanding 
economy of production. Just what we've been say- 
ing, right along—and you'll find all these important 
articles in STEEL first. Hundreds of them, in fact, in 
every week’s issue. 


Flivers Frighten Foxes 
From “The Postage Stamp” 


\ Pan we glean this little story about 
Nk; the British. It seems that an 


American was attempting to 
explain to an Englishman 
some facts about the high 
living standard in the United 
States. “In the midwest,” he 
said, “we feei that much of this material prosperity 
stems from the automobile industry.” A slightly 
pained expression darkened the Briton’s brow. “Oh, 
yes—motors cars,” he commented. “Nasty things, 
really. Can't allow them to get too numerous— 
frightens the foxes, you know!” 


Priority On Readership 


We venture to say that the editorial views of E. L. 
Shaner, which appear regularly a stone’s throw to 
the right of us are looked forward to more eagerly 
every Monday by more men in American industry 
than are the opinions of any other publication cros- 
sing their desks. Nor does that seem to be even 
slightly exaggerated, because here is the beginning 
of an extremely interesting letter in the mail this 
week from the president of an Indianapolis ma- 
chinery manufacturer which is typical of a steady 
flow week after week: 


In addition to the usual unanswered correspon- 
dence on my desk, there are Christmas cards and 
gifts. There are also, many extraordinary year-end 
problems that should have immediate attention. 


Nevertheless, these details, big and small must 
wait until after I have complimented you on “The 
Common Herd” editorial. . . . 

If you missed it, dig up your December 24 issue, 
or let us know and we'll send you a copy. 
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the Cleveland, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at the post office, 
Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; all 


earbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 








Shop view of 7 ton machine 
built for a large steel plant. 






WELLMAN | 


MANUFACTURES THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


CHARGING MACHINES 


Wellman originated the labor saving, mechanical 




















charging of open hearth furnaces and now makes 
most complete line of improved, modern charg- 
ers. Some features: one-piece furnace annealed 
cast steel trolley frame ... air tight gear cases 
...- modern roller bearing design (optional)... 





10 tes Low Typo Wella bridge framework with main and auxiliary 

a girders. Wellman makes Low Type (5, 7%, 10 
and 12 ton) High Type (5 ton) Crane and 
Revolving Types, also charging machines for 
heating furnaces, and manipulators for forging 
presses and hammers. 


wraith ae Sas WELLMAN WILL BUILD IT! 
Car Dumpers ° Coke Pushers 
Clamshell Ore Buckets 
ee : Ore Bridges . Mine Hoists 
5 ne oe Se Gas Producers ° Soaking Pits 
‘ | Skip Hoists . Wharf Cranes 
















THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Some said “Impossible!” But the Navy insisted, “We 
want a motor that likes water so well it’ll run in 25 
feet of it for 90 days. What’s more—it’s got to be 
lighter, more compact than standard motors.” 





No diving suits allowed! Biggest problem was water- Then we found that fabricated parts could be successfully 
proof, pressure-proof casings. Cast-iron wouldn't do welded together to assure water-tightness. For proper 


— too porous. So we turned to ‘fabricated steel — magnetic characteristics, we decided to use field yokes 
tough, durable — and lightweight too! of one-inch rolled steel. 





Things look better! We reinforced end-housings, double- 
checked insulation, made sure exposed parts were 
leak-proof, Nothing left to do but put our baby in 
the test-tank, check it regularly, and hold our breath. 


90 days later—we took a good look. Motor still running 
and not a drop of water inside! That called for a 
short cheer and wide smiles all around. Mass produc- 
tion of these motors followed. 





There's a Moral: Every time Allis-Chalmers 
engineering solves special motor problems, 
we discover new ways to build better stand- 
ard motors for you. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
STEEL 





This stainless steel bus body represents but one of many applications for Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel in the commercial car 


industry. Others include: luggage racks, window frames, seat frames, lighting fixtures, decorative trim and truck and trailer bodies. 
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in many ways 


Lighter weight—vital factor in modern bus and truck 
design—is easiiy achieved, without sacrifice in strength 
or safety, through the application of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel. 

Why? Because one of the inherent advantages of 
ENDURO is an extremely high strength-to-weight 
ratio which makes possible the use of thinner, lighter 
sections in equipment construction. Resulting weight 
savings mean lower operating costs ... less wear and 
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tear on equipment... substantially increased revenues. 


There are many other reasons, too, why it will pay you 
to specify ENDURO Stainless Steel. See your equipment 
manufacturer or write directly to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division ¢ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES s CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


‘ Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and 
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Allis-Chalmers Electronic 
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yae- Compare Engineering: A-C’s years of industrial elec- 
tronic experience give you superior operating features. 































ONVENIENCE, economy, low cost — the magic of induc- 
tion heating at its finest — that’s what Allis-Chalmers new 
Electronic Heater now offers you! 


§F"Completely Automatic: Pre-set timer controls heat se- 
quence from 2/10 seconds to 2 minutes — so that even unskilled 
operators can harden and braze metal parts in volume — uni- 
formly — at simple touch of starter button. All controls are 
located on one panel for easy change in applications. Job 
settings are protected from tampering by door and lock. 


QaF"High Efficiency: 3-phase rectifying system guarantees 
maximum power from Electronic Heater, prevents unbalanced 
load on power lines. All tubes carry manufacturer's guarantee 
(minimum: 1000 hours), often have useful life in excess of 
5000 hours. New coupling system keeps losses low, permits 
adaptation to most applications without use of radio frequency 
tranformers. 





@@F'Safety Features: Operator and equipment are fully pro- 


tected by heavy-duty control, fuses, high water-temperature Jo 
relay, interlocking switches on door, choke coil, water filters pr 
and pressure switches. He 

Maybe your manufacturing operation can be performed bet- “i 
ter, faster, cheaper with this great new production tool. Write ca 


for further information, or send samples for free laboratory test. mi 
No obligation. ALLIs‘CHALMERS, ELECTRONIC DeEvicEs SECTION, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 1914 














: Heater Now Offers You A 


METAL 


MAGIC 


ga Compare Results: High frequencies, accurate control 
of A-C’s new unit give you finer products at lower costs. 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Joining parts by brazing is ideal for induction heating — 
an application of this new magic process which can slash 
product costs by doubling and redoubling production rates! 
Here’s how A-C’s Electronic Heater solved the problems 
of one lubricator manufacturer who formed sub-assemblies 
by torch-brazing. His rejects were high, his production was 
slow (15-20 units per hour), and slow heat affected cad- 
mium plating on parts so that it peeled off in a short time. 
A-C’s Electronic Heater was able to step production up to 
200 units per hour! Rejects became negligible, and plating 
was not affected. Maybe Allis-Chalmers Electronic Heater can 
show you the same spectacular results! 
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MORE EFFICIENT HARDENING 


Allis-Chalmers Electronic Heater gives you surface hardening 
to controlled depths — faster, cleaner, without heat, fumes, 
space-waste of conventional methods. Tendency of high- 
frequency currents (400,000 cycles and up) is to hug surface 
of conductor. Result: thin, hardened surface with healthy, 
ductile core — as shown above, left, in unretouched micro- 
photograph section of 34 inch bar of SAE 1045 steel — 
hardened by Electronic Heater. Compare this with micro- 
ap. section of 34 inch SAE 1045 steel bar hardened 

y conventional methods — above, right! Here, uncontrolled 
hardening has penetrated deep into the core, making the 
bar brittle and weak. 


MILWAUKEE © 
WISCONSIN 
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| Pee 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 
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For example, on one program our guest speaker, 
E. L. Ryerson of Chicago, represented the Inland 
Steel Company. On other programs were A. G. 
Mackenzie of Salt Lake City, representing the Utah 
Metal Mine Operators’ Association; and Roger Straus 
of New York City, representing the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company. 
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Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
how efficiently it was accomplished. 


Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 
to provide unexcelled service. 


A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 


times to cooperate with you. 
“ 
fe 


% Union Pacific will, upon re- 
ww wb wel... quest, furnish information 
about available industrial 
and mercantile sitesin the 
territory it serves. Address 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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For fast, dependable service ... . 











The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Loule 
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DAGE 1,7 ELECTRODES 


CUT PRODUCTION TIME 








Economy in production welding is a matter of 
"know-how." In addition to our selected distributors, 
capable Page Service Engineers are constantly 

in the field, helping out on specific welding problems. 
specializing in stainless steel, Page offers a 
complete range of electrodes and gas welding rods— 
PLUS the benefit of engineering knowledge 


based on years of experience. 
Get in touch with your PAGE distributor. 


ACCO 


Q z Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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THE COMMERCE 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 
IN WAR AND IN PEACE 


Two great vessels were added to the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Fleet during 1943. We now operate 25 boats 
itfnof 239,700 tons. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON OR§ 
VESSEL TRANS PORTATIC 


She Chercltand ¢ liffs Fron Compuny 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING ¢« CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





Accurate and Dependable Machine Tools, Cutting 








Tools... for Precision and Production Work 











No. 3 Standard Hobbing Machine — TYPE A Hobbing Machine — a rigid, TYPE T Taper Spline Hobbing Machine TYPE D Hobbing Machine — a heavy 
Capacity: 5” dia. x 7” face. 12 Pitch and accurate machine for general purpose or — May be used also on general hobbing duty high eduction machine powered 
finet. Built also in Precision Type. production hobbing. Capacity: 12” work within its capacity. Spur and spiral hydraulically. Capacity: 14” dia, x 14 
dia, x 12” face. 4 Pitch and finer. on, oes involute splines, etc., face. 3 Pitch and finer. 
may C) " 


BARBER-COLMAN 


HOBS e HOBBING MACHINES « HOB SHARPENING MACHINES e MILLING CUTTERS 
REAMERS e« REAMER SHARPENING MACHINES e SPECIAL TOOLS 






TYPE S Automatic Hobbing Machine — No. 3 Automatic Hob Sharpening Ma- No. 4 Automaiic Hob Sharpening Ma- COMBINATION Sharpening Machine 
For production of small precision gears chine for hobs and formed cutters. chine for hobs and formed cutters. — Sharpens hobs, cutters and reamers; 
up to 1” dia. x 14” face and 200 D.P. Capacity up to 4” dia. x 4” face. Capacity up to 12” dia. x 12” face. straight gashed up to 24” stroke, or 


maximum 30° helix with @” stroke. 





MILLING CUTTERS — “Paraform" De- HOBS — Ground and Unground, REAMERS — Fluted, inserted Blade, 
sign; Formed, Standard and Special. Standard and Special. and '‘Pinwedge" Expansible Reamers. 


For good advice on the application of Hobbing Machines and Small Cutting Tools—or regarding the design of 
special units to meet individual production requirements—use Barber-Colman Engineering Service. For more than 
35 years this specialized experience has helped manufacturers produce products faster, better, and at lower cost. 


HARDER-COLMAN f 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT-e¢ 121 LOOMIS STREET 







LITERATURE DESCRISING ANY OF OUR 


PRODUCTS IN DETAIL WILL BE SENT 
PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. 


ROCKFORD, ILEINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Slitting in our Cold Roll Mill 


Economical Assembly —Induction 


Over 25,000 Sets of Tools Bula Here 


Wloorcester“RRESSED STEEL CO. 


501 Barber Avenue, Worcester 6, Mass. 


ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1883 
Representatives in Alexandria Virginia, Buffalo, Canton Obio, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Toronto 


STEEL 








UNIVERSAL CRANKSHAFT LATHES 




















TURN ALL CRANKPINS AND INTERMEDIATE MAIN 
LINE BEARINGS ON LARGE CRANKSHAFTS 





Wickes Universal Crankshaft Lathes are especially designed 
for machining main line bearings and crankpins on all sizes 
and types of crankshafts such as gas engine, automobile, 
tractor, airplane, and Diesel crankshafts. All crankpins and 
intermediate main bearings can be turned on a single ma- 
chine of the Double End Drive type shown above in Model 
UH-60 size. All main bearings can be turned on a single 
machine of thé Single End Drive type. All lathes equipped 
with independent hydraulic feed to the carriage and to the 
cross slide. Wickes Universal Crankshaft Lathes are built both 
Double End Drive and Single End Drive in four sizes (Models 
UH-4, UH-8, UH-60, and UH-72) for turning all sizes of 
Crankshafts. 





WICKES BROTHERS e SAGINAW, MICHIGAN « RECOGNIZED QUALITY SINCE 1854 


CRANKSHAFT TURNING EQUIPMENT—CAMSHAFT. TURNING EQUIPMENT—DOUBLE END BORING - 
LATHES—HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES—SPECIAL PRODUCTION LATHES—BLUE PRINT MACHINES 
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Through the unique combination of high strength with good form- 





ability, N-A-X High-Tensile Steel has opened the door to production 
of stronger, lighter, more durable parts and products by economical 
fabricating methods. For N-A-X High-Tensile Steel can be cold-formed 
to intricate shapes that formerly called for mild carbon steels, yet it 
provides up to 50% greater strength for the same section, four times 
greater corrosion-resistance, and substantially greater resistance to 
impact, wear and fatigue. Together with such plus benefits as excel- 
lent weldability and freedom from age-hardening, these properties 


qualify N-A-X High-Tensile Steel for important service to industry. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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No doubt grandfather felt that the world of 
ninety years ago was pretty wonderful . . . even 
though there were no radios, no automobiles, 
no electricity, no airplanes, no home appliances 
—nor any of the things which typify modern 
utility and comfort... 


But there were good shipping boxes and crates. 
Rathborne, Hair and Ridgway was making 
them then—just as they are making SUPER- 
STRONGS today... 


And SUPERSTRONGS —‘‘Bound with Steel’’— 
are the result of ninety years of “‘know how’”’ 
in better box construction and design. 





RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY COMPANY 
1440 WEST Jist-PLACE - CHICAGOMealLINOs 








Twenty years ago Nichols was faced with the problem of mass 
producing hardened steel parts that had to be flat. More than 
that, two sides had to be parallel, and the thickness had to be 
held to quarter-tenths. 

At that time flat lapping was used only to obtain flat surfaces. 
Nichols researched the flat lapping process and introduced new 
principles which made possible lapping to thickness dimensions. 
This development was one of Nichols contributions, not only to 
customers, but to industry. 

This research and the understanding of basic production methods 
has made Nichols a leader in precision manufacturing. A book- 
let,“Mass Precision”, showing some of the products Nichols has 
made for other concerns, will be sent on request. This booklet 
will help you visualize the type of mass precision facilities 
available at the Nichols plant. 

W. H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 Woerd Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 


MASS PRECISION AND 


“ P 
Accurate’ 








PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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f mouncing ~ NI-ROD 


the new welding electrode for strong, sound, — 
machinable welds in cast, iron 





“International Nickel Company has developed the Ni-Rod 
fig electrode for on-the-job repairing of broken or worn cast- 
; or remedying casting defects right in the foundry, and for 
‘welding work on cast iron where sound welds of high machin- 
sability are essential. 

Ni-Rod, when used according to recommended procedures, will 
eliminate the common causes of complaint (cracked and porous 
welds) found in an electrode for this type of work. 

Already proved by extensive tests in the field, Ni-Rod offers 
the following advantages: 


Superior arcing characteristics 
Fine wash 

Excellent bead contour 

Easily removable slag 

Can be used on A.C. or D.C. 


In general, preheating is not required. However, experience has 
shown that the advisability of preheating will be determined 
by (1) casting thickness, (2) uniformity of cross-section and 
(3) stress involved. Full welding instructions are in every package. 
Because of its excellent arcing and flow characteristics, Ni-Rod 
is an extremely easy-handling electrode. Its weld deposits are 
smooth and even, closely resembling the color of cast iron. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. a & EAGLE METALS COMPANY 
Baltimore—Boston—Buffalo—Newark—New York NI ROD IS DISTRIBUTED BY: Portland—Seattle 








Philadelphia— Syracuse HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
WILLIAMS and COMPANY, INC STEEL SALES CORPORATION Denver 
Cincinnati—Cleveland. page Phictiaings ee noneet W. BARTRAM 
- Louk ontreal 
PACIFIC METALS COMPANY, LTD. 
Pe Ms ’ METAL GOODS CORPORATION ALLOY METAL SALES, LTD. 
Dallas—Houston—New Orleans— Tulsa Toronto 


4. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY CO. i WILKINSON COMPANY, L7D. 
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Rapidly nearing completion is the new plant that will be operated by Wyman-Gordon \ 
Products Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Wyman-Gordon Company for the rf 
account of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and will be available to aircraft manu- 
facturers in particular and to industry generally for experimentation in and for the | 








iM development and production of light metal forgings. In action here, at an early date 
i | will be the largest die forging press in the world (18,000 tons). This means for air- ) 

4 craft reduced weight which, in turn, means increased pay-load and greater performance | | 
||| for American planes ... And for industry in general—complete range of magnesium and il | 


Hi 
aluminum forgings. 


WYMAN- GORDON 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











How to Quench a 
“Giant”! 


R BIG quenching jobs, where 
| great masses of metal and large 









quantities of heat are involved, you 
need a quenching oil with maximum 
resistance to oxidation, thickening 
and sludging. 


You’ll find it in S/V Sova Quench 
D, famous throughout industry for 
its high chemical stability. 


With this quality oil in your 
quenching tank, you can be sure of 
uniform quenching, close hardness 
tolerances, a clean quenching sys- 
tem, long life for your oil and low 
over-all costs. 


The complete S/V Sova Quench 
line—including Sova-Quenches D, 
A, R and M—covers virtually all 
known quenching needs of modern 
industry. See your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative for recommendations 
on the right oil for your specific 
requirements. 


Get this Complete Lubrication Program 
for all your machines 


. @ Lubrication Study of Your @ Lubrication Schedules and 


Entire Plant Controls 
@ Recommendations to @ Skilled Engineering Counsel 
improve Lubrication @ Progress Reports of Benefits 











Y Obtained 
GAROON : oe 
“| Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
ed and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.— NBC 
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Every time you handle your product, you add to 
its finished cost. So make every move count! 
Beware the sluggishness that comes with human 
fatigue. See that work for skilled hands is de- 
livered promptly . . . and promptly removed. 


Avoid unnecessary rehandling. 


THE EASY WAY: “THRU-THE-AIR” 


The easy low cost way is “thru-the-air.” Whatever 
your loads, up to 15 tons, there’s a P&H Trav-Lift 
to move them direct . . . from any point to another 
within the area served ... and all with the pressing 
of buttons! One operator does the job, without 
delay, without effort—and without rehandling! 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


4411 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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Electrically-operated Trav-Lifts are available with 
either floor or cage control. You may choose from 
a wide range of types and capacities. Call your 
P&H Hoist Engineer . . . or write us for literature 
... and learn how Trav-Lifts can help you “make 
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every move count 
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ZIP. LIFT 
HCISTS 


TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 






HANDI- LIFT 
HOISTS 
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that knew no steel 


A.most in the shadow of the world’s 
tallest man-made structures stands this stone 
obelisk--‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,” in Central Park, 
New York. Its hieroglyphs boast of a glory that 
faded 3000 years ago. 

If we deciphered these inscriptions, we would 
look in vain for the word Steel. Ancient Egypt 
hewed its monuments with tools of bronze. 
But bronze, then as now, was not plentiful 
enough to go far toward improving the lot 
of man. 

What would our civilization be if we were 
deprived of steel? We might have monuments 
of stone, but no Radio City, no towering 
apartments or hotels, no modern hospitals, 
schools, or factories. For to sustain human life 
and human activity, we must have vast quanti- 
ties of pure water and adequate sanitary facili- 
ties...from top floor to basement...provided 
only through miles of steel pipe. We must have 
quick, safe vertical transportation, possible 
only with steel elevators. We must have heat- 
ing systems, production machines, equipment 
of a hundred kinds, available in the abundance 
which steel alone makes possible. In short, the 
difference between our civilization and that of 
the ancient world is expressed in terms of steel. 

America stands on the threshold of a New 
Steel Age--with steels being given new charac- 
teristics and new virtues by metallurgists and 
chemists. Youngstown is 
ready to supply alloy steels 
as well as carbon steels--in 
sheets, tinplate, pipe, con- 
duit, bars, wire, rods and 
shapes--to meet your needs 
in fabricating the products of 
peace. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, GHIO 
1p '4 ole) aa ©) 30 1er-) 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
*Pipe and Tul r Pr Yeti sheets-Plates-Conduit-Bars-Electrolyti 


fin Plate-Coke Tin Plate -Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spike 
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WHEN YOU 


CALL SALEM 


ABOUT HEATING FURNACES 


SALEM STAYS ON YOU 


Salem’s obligation to you, the buyer of heating 
furnaces and equipment, does not halt with con- 
struction. 

After completion, Salem’s heating engineers 
operate the equipment themselves to make cer- 
tain it will perform as designed. At the same 
time, they instruct your men in its operation. 

Afterwards, Salem men periodically check 
with you on the operation of the installation and 
to keep you informed on new heating develop- 
ments. 

This close co-operation between you and Sa- 
lem from original plans down through the paper 
and blueprint stage, gives you the result you 
want—an efficient and economical heating fur- 
nace or equipment installation. 


CALL SALEM for any type, size, or style of 


heating furnace or allied equipment. 


SALEM 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SALEM, OHIO 








—..4 


Salem, builders of the world’s largest rotary forge furnace and origi- 
nators of Engineered Heat, have issued a new 16-page, illustrated 
booklet entitled ‘“‘Engineered Heat." You will like the easy-to-use 
heating and temperature charts. A copy will be mailed to your per- 
sonal attention promptly upon request. Send today. 








METAL QUALITY 


ISN’T ALL THAT YOU GETIN.. 


Buyers of your equipment expect two things of it: that 
it will perform up to their expectation; that it will 
operate efficiently under whatever unusual service con- 
dition exists in the case of a particular user. In forgings, 
metal quality can be developed to the exact degree 
required to meet a specific service condition. A product 
fortified with the metal quality found in forgings out- 
performs other products. Forgings offer many advan- 
tages beyond those called for in the specification. A 
recheck of every stressed part, as well as simple handles 
and levers, against the advantages that forgings offer 
usually reveals opportunities to improve the perform- 


ance of a product, to lessen weight, to reduce cost on 

machining and finishing, to speed up assembly. Consult 

a forging engineer while the part is in the design stage. 

He will show you how maximum metal quality is 

developed by forging and guide you in utilizing correct 
forging techniques to obtain the 
utmost of every advantage that 
forgings offer you. 


DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
605 Hanna Building * Cleveland !5, Ohio 


Sa [] Booklet on "Metal Quality—Hot Working Im- 


proves Properties of Metal." 


) “Drop Forging Topics," issued at 60 day intervals. 


DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION = =~ 


605 HANNA BUILDING - 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


POSTAL ADDRESS: BOX 1071 
BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A. 


KEEP 
IN 
BONDS 


Lugging coal—you've done it, perhaps, 
in a small way. In a big way, it's a back- 
breaking job. But not for this conveyor 
belt of ours, in a Pennsylvania coal mine; 
despite reverse bending, a right-angle feed, 
large and unequal pieces to be carried, and 
an uneven distribution of load. 


All these difficulties have meant nothing 
to it. It has been operating for many years, 
and plans to be for many more. BWH 
quality in materials, and our exclusive Ro- 
tocure process of vulcanization, are the 
answer. 


Something rough and tough to carry? 
Ask our nearest distributor, or write to us. 
You'll be convinced. 












W/L Y seoting is more 


effective on the 
GISHOLT SIMPLIMATIC 










This typical Simplimatic setup illustrates an ideal condition for 
best tool performance. With minimum overhang, tools are mounted 


on massive blocks on the slide tops, which—in turn— are sup- 
ported by solid metal right up from the factory floor. 


oe 
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You can always place tools to best advantage on the large 
horizontal platen table of the Simplimatic. You can indi- 
vidualize the machine with a slide arrangement most suitable 
for the specific job, and have an ideal condition for each tool 


as to overhang, order of engagement, feed, dwell and retract. 


Moreover, you have utmost rigidity for tool support. With 
slides as well as the heavy platen table resting on and against 


hardened and ground steel ways and gibs, there’s no vibra- 





tion or chatter. High-speed production, within close limits : : 
Tool slides are independent of each other because each slide 
is inaividually cammed. Slide top engages cam directly, 
eliminating all bars, beams, pivots or levers between the 
driving cam and the cutting tool. Pick-off gears and sprockets 
provide wide choice of feeds. 


of accuracy, makes the Simplimatic the wise selection for 





large volume machining. Write for literature. 












Look Ahead ... Keep Ahead... 
With Gisholt Improvements 
In Metal Turning 










GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


217 East Washington Avenue » Madison 3, Wisconsin 












JRRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS ¢ BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINFS 













BIRDSBORO 











Over-all height ..... 

Over-all width ..... 11'-0" 
Over-all depth ..... 6'-0" 
Weight .... 95,000 pounds 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY e BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 
Manufacturers of Castings, Steel Mill Equipment, Iron and Steel Rolls, 
Hydraulic Presses, Crushing Machinery, and Special Machinery 
os CRD arene <2 Ls % 5s ee : > “ ‘ 
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PRECISION CASTINGS 


STEEL 
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- - - and, on each job, production was 
increased —cost reduced 


“Our biggest saving,”’ says C. A. Gordon 
of the Mall Tool Company, ‘‘comes from 
the complete elimination of cll grinding 
operations after hardening.” 


Flexible—this equipment can be set up for the next 
job by a simple change of heating fixture. 
Efficient—Mall Tool Company reports that induction 
annealing of shaft ends shows a 10 to 1 increase over 
the lead pot method. 

Have you considered the use of electronic 
heating in your operation? A partial list of G-E 
electronic heater users in one Metropolitan 
area includes more than 80 names: farm equip- 
ment and automobiles, aircraft and radios, 
cutting tools and sewing machines—these are 


a few of the many industries using our elec- ELECTRONIC 
HEATERS 


tronic heaters to distinct advantage. 


Why not review your product for possible use of 
electronic heating? Hardening, annealing, brazing, 
and soldering—-a G-E electronic heater can give 
you improved quality and increased production at 

lower cost. 


For expert advice on all industrial-heating 
problems and an impartial recommendation on 
the type of equipment best suited to do your 
job, contact our Heating Specialist through 
your local G-E office; or write: 


Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


No. 13 in a series of case studies on the accomplishments of G-E electronic heaters 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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QUESTION: What is Seamless Steel “Mechanical” 
Tubing? 

ANSWER: “Mechanical” Tubing is a term applied 
to tubing which is employed for structural or me- 
chanical purposes rather than for conveying fluids 
or gases. Itis especially designed for such purposes, 
and made available in the dimensions, finishes, 
analyses, and even formed to shape as may be 
required. 

QUESTION: How can Seamless Steel Mechanical 
Tubing reduce production costs? 


ANSWER: In many ways. Asa time saver... when 
used instead of solid stock or forgings, extra ma- 
chine operations such as boring, rough cutting, 
grinding, finishing, etc., can often be eliminated, 
thus measurably increasing production. Asa material 
and tool saver .. . because less waste results and 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY - 


How 
“Mechanical” Tubing 
can reduce your 
production costs. 


wear of costly tools and machines is minimized. As 
a power saver... for fewer machine operations 
reduce load factors. 


QUESTION: How is Seamless Steel Mechanical 
Tubing available? 


ANSWER: In carbon, alloy or stainless grades in 
a variety of finishes, diameters and lengths, often 
made to the customer’s own specifications. Also 
formed and heat treated to specification if desired. 
Pittsburgh has facilities for cutting, upsetting, swag- 
ing, expanding, tapering, flanging, etc. Hundreds of 
items are stocked by distributors near you; other 
items are available from the mill. 


If you are not now tooled up for tubing, investi- 
gate the application of Pittsburgh Seamless to your 
production problems, now. Our engineers are at your 
service. 


1653 Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN DOUBT ABOUT YOUR LATHE EQUIPMENT? 


@* Maybe,‘you've been thinking that your 
lathes are not putting out enough to keep 
higher labor and material costs in line. If they 
can't reduce your costs it’s a sound conclu- 
sion to consider these lathes OBSOLETE! 


Lodge and Shipley has designed engine and 
automatic lathes that will offset higher costs. 
The L & S 18, 20 and 22 inch engine lathes are 
revolutionary in design—entirely new and dif- 
ferent in every part. Or consider the new 2A 


MACHINE 


CINCINNATI 


and 3A Duomatics. Unskilled operators handle 
these automatics easily. The worker merely 
loads and unloads the work and starts the 
operation cycle. The machine does the rest. 


One of these lathes may actually equal several 
of your older models in total output. L &S 
Engineers will demonstrate on your work how 
these lathes cut costs. Write on your company 
letterhead for Bulletins Nos. 500, 503, 605, (en- 
gine lathes) or Nos. 601 and 620 (for Duomatics). 





TOOL CO. | ia 


25, OHIO, U.S.A. 





—y 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 3055 COLERAIN AVE. * SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 800 EVANS ST. 















HOT COIL CONVEYorRs 


* « « Another of the steel mill 
conveying problems solved by Jeffre 


y chain engineers is handling 


favy coils of sheet, hot from the coilers, 


Jeffrey coil cony 
they are buil+ especial 


of proper steels, of ba 


eyor chains preven} 
ly for the job. 


rugged, precision built 
lanced design 


and accurately heat treated. 











. . . Will not peel, flake or powder under extreme fabrication 


By using Weirzin, you can avoid zinc deposits on 


If your product requires zinc-coated sheet or strip 
steel, you may have faced the problem of coating 
breakdown under deep drawing or difficult forming 


and bending operations. 


That trouble can now be eliminated. Weirzin 
electrolytic zinc-coated sheet and strip steel will 
not peel, flake or powder even when subjected to 
the most severe fabricating operations. It keeps its 


coating intact throughout production. 


forming dies, reduce die maintenance expense and 
increase die life. You can make better, more 
durable parts and products, because they will be 
fully protected by the uniform zinc coating both 


during and after fabrication. 


Available in strips and cut lengths from %” to 35”, 
in .008 to .037 gauges. Complete information about 


Weirzin and its possible uses supplied on request. 


WEIRTON Qu) STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa, 




















In this country and throughout the civilized 


world modernization is the keynote in indus- 





trial reconversion and rehabilitation. With 








broad experience and highly trained staff 


the Loftus Engineering Corporation is pre- 





pared and equipped to serve in the modern- 








ization or complete construction of plants in 





any hemisphere. 


Melting, Heating and Industrial 
Furnaces for Stee! Mill, Foundry, Consultation on export problems invited. 


Aluminum, Copper and Brass. 


rm ER 
7 wy, 
610 SMITHFIELD ST. OATS ENGINEERING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
s 
De signers and Builders orpotation Engineers, Consultants, Contractors 

















Pictures above show the location and ar- 
rangement of cross-slides on front and back 
of the GREENLEE “6”. Arrows indicate 
the position and accessibility of identical 
tool cavities. 


rot 


\ PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


GREENLEE : 






MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLING, BORING, TAPPING MACHINES © 


INTERCHANGEABLE. 


- CROSS-SLIDE CAVITY. 





Dove-Tail Tool Holder 


All cross-slide tool cav- 
ities on the GREENLEE “6” are identical, 
and the bodies of all cross-slide tool holders 
are made to fit these cavities accurately. 
Tool holders may be used in any cavity and 
can be quickly and easily shifted from one 
position to another or from one machine 
to another. 


TIME SAVING. This interchangeability of 
tool holders saves a substantial amount of 
time on set-ups because there is no hunting 








AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES 


STANDARD TOOL HOLDER BODIES 
ARE IDENTICAL—FIT ANY 


Bit-Type Tool Holder 


i 
— 








Circular Form-Tool Holder, 








Cut-Off Tool Holder 


around for special holders to fit certain 
positions and because tools coming off a 
job can often be quickly rearranged for the 
new job. Futhermore, fewer tool holders 
will be required, with a noticeable saving 
in tooling expense. 


OTHER FEATURES. Get our new book 
“Greenlee Automatic Screw Machine” and 
read about the many other outstanding 
features that make this machine ‘The 
Operator’s Favorite.” 


GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 


1921 MASON AVE., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE FACTS 


AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PROCESSING MACHINES 
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If it's to be 


If you have a cutting or forming operation 
where production requirements are unusual—find 
out the details about Cromovan’s possibilities. 


Call in 


STEEL COMPANY 


OPFICES: McKEESPORT, PA. * NEW YORK * HARTFORD * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND * DAYTON * DETROIT * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


. 
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PLANER TYPE 
VERTICAL MILLER. Po 
BORING SIZES 30" i= 
MILL, TO 120" 
SIZES: 
54" to 12° 








LEADERS IN PRACTICALLY ALL INDUSTRIAL FIELDS USE 


CINCINNATI Tab@aiie} MACHINES 


For new versatility, ease of control, highest speeds and extreme 
accuracy, consider a new Cincinnati Hypro for your post-war 


production problems. 


ENGINEERED TO MEET TOMORROW'S NEEDS FOR HIGH PRODUCTION 
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f 
OPEN SIDE DOUBLE 
PLANER. HOUSING 
SIZES: PLANER. 
24" TO 120" SIZES: 
24" TO 120" 











THE CINCINNATI HYPRO planer comMPANyY 


PLANERS - BORING MILLS - PLANER TYPE MILLERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 


Thomson Ave. McKees Rocks, PA. 
(Pittsburgh District) 


Affiliated with The Arms-Franklin Corp. 


Engineers and Builders of Rolling Mill Machinery 





Il tell you 

why | push 
preformed 
wire rope.. 


















@ I push preformed because the guys that 
use it say it handles easier, and the bosses who 
pay the bills say it lasts longer. 

Preformed wire rope is not only a superior, 


longer-lasting rope, but it is more uniform in 





quality, reel after reel. That makes for customer 
satisfaction, fewer claims for adjustment, and 
automatic repeat orders. By actual count, over 
90% of all customers who buy preformed wire 
rope for the first time voluntarily come back for 
more. That reduces my cost of getting repeat 
orders; means easier selling; builds customer 


confidence in me, the guy that recommends 





preformed in the first place. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
January 21, 1946 
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Imagine finding a particular catalog among 
more than 200 on your desk! Or imagine 
doing any work on the desk! 





That’s why 22,000 busy executives, plant-men, and 
engineers use METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG instead of a 
clutter of loose catalogs of assorted shapes and sizes. 


M.1.C. has the convenience of a phone book but it’s so complete 
that you don’t have to call the number. 


More than 200 leading vendors of metal working equipment and 
materials combine their efforts to give you their catalogs complete 
under one cover—METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG. 


We triple-index so you can look up a manufacturer, a trade-name, a 
type of equipment or material, and turn to the information you need 
before anyone could say “I think it was in a red catalog.” 


Then we add over 40 pages of engineering and metallurgical data not 
elsewhere found in one volume, and top off with more than 1000 
reviews of important technical books in the metal field. 


Use M. 1. C. daily to save ““Buying-time.” JMLOo. RLS 


H F / / I H l] [ | Siblishing entities 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y: CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG * MATERIALS & METHODS (formerly 
Metals and Alloys) * PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE-PENCIL POINTS * Advertising 
Managers of AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
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He’s reading the “Blood Pressure” 





of a giant Diesel engine 


... with the help of Veeder-Root 
COUNTROL 


This unique instrument is designed to help power 
engineers and maintenance men keep Diesel en- 
gines running at peak efficiency. Simply by a “twist 
of the wrist,” the operator obtains an accurate 
maximum pressure reading on the indicator’s clear, 
easy-to-read Veeder-Root Counting Device. 

The instrument’s operation is based on the 
principle of balancing the maximum cylinder 
pressure by the force of a precision spring, and 
then measuring deflection of the spring. Cylinder 
pressure acts against the bottom of a ball piston 
which is held on its seat by the force of this spring. 
Now, spring-tension is reduced by turning the 
indicator handle until cylinder pressure offsets 
spring pressure. At this instant the handle locks in 
position and the operator can read—directly, in 
pounds per square inch—the Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Device to which the handle is geared. No mis- 
takes can be made. No adjustments or settings are 
needed to compensate. Accurate readings up to 





1700 pounds per square inch can be taken instantly 
and directly from the Veeder-Root Counter...on any 
type of Diesel, at any speed and rate of pressure rise. 

This is an interesting instance of the infinite 
ways in which Veeder-Root Counting Devices 
can be designed and built into all types of prod- 
ucts, as integral parts, to help those products 
deliver a distinctive, exclusive service. And it 
would be interesting, too, to see what Veeder- 
Root “Countrol” might do to add new utility and 
marketability to your products, present or pro- 
jected—or both. Write. 








VEEDER-ROOT INC 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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ONSTANT research and development have 

contributed many features which make 
Fairbanks-Morse Motors outstanding. Today, 
they are an accepted standard in industry. 


They serve dependably in underground damp- 
ness, in dust-choked mills and elevators, amid 
the flying chips of iron and steel in the metal- 
working industry, and on many other difficult jobs. 


That’s why so many motor users insist on 
Fairbanks-Morse Motors ... and that’s why you 
can specify them with assurance of satisfaction. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 
Scales * Motors * Pumps ¢ Generators 
Magnetos « Stokers « Railroad Motor 


Cars and Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 
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TWO POINTS FOR SPECIALIZATIO 


ke Invariably the college basketball teams in the running for 
the national championship have giant centers who re- 
peatedly demonstrate that extra inches in height result in extra 
points in the final score. 
Two points can also be made in behalf of the specialization from 
which Union Chains benefit. Point One: Because we confine our- 
selves to the manufacture of a complete line of steel chains, 
sprockets and flexible couplings, many customers regard Union 
as their first choice in chain. Point Two: Because we manufacture 
a complete line of chains, we are.compelled to have efficient 
production equipment for every phase of chain manufacturing 
which frequently results in better chain service. Give Union the 


opportunity to score with you on your next chain requirement. 


The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 


a Sir ee 
\ nant f 


covers Finished Steel 
Roller Chain. FC-1 cov 
ers Flexible Couplings 


Ask for your copies 
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Union Chains 
for Every Application 


Drive and Conveying 
Chains and Sprockets 
Bridge Chain 
Combination Malleable lron 
ond Steel Chain 
HB (hardened bearing) type 
chain 
BP (bor and pin) type chain 
* 
Finished Steel Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 
All manufactcrer's standard 
size ‘sin. to 2'2 in. pitch 
Single and Multiple Strands 
Extended Pitch Series in sizes 
Vi gin. to 4 in. pitch 
* 
SilentChainand Sprockets 
All sizes ‘sin: to 1'2 in. pitch 
* 
Flexible Couplings 


Roller chain type 
Silent chain type 




















As the EDITOR 
VIEWS 
the NEWS 


Better Trouble-Shooting 


Sometimes one wonders whether the managers of American industry—on the 
average—are devoting adequate attention to the problems of labor relations. Does 
the typical industrial executive give as much time and thought proportionately to 
insuring harmonious relations between employer and employees as he does to making 
sure that his production and sales departments function smoothly and efficiently? 

Assume that a company is seeking orders in an attractive market that it has 
Assume further that all of a sudden the sales depart- 
Assume that in- 


served successfully for years. 
ment fails to land an important contract it had expected to get. 
creasing sales resistance is felt all along the line. The reaction in top executive circles 
is immediate and decisive. Something is wrong. It may be the product, poor sell- 
ing or any one of a dozen things. The company turns the entire power of its trouble- 
shooting facilities onto this problem until it has licked it thoroughly. 

Again imagine a case of major trouble in production, One vital operation is lag- 
ging behind others, rejects on account of lack of uniformity in heat treating mount 
to an alarming figure or a situation develops where too much hand fitting in final 
assembly has become necessary. When anything of this kind occurs, management is 
quick to ferret out the cause of the trouble and to correct it promptly. 

In most organizations there is sufficient manpower, skill and experience on tap 
at all times to meet these occasional emergencies intelligently. There is a well-estab- 
lished routine for getting the bugs out of sales and production quickly. 

But are most industrial corporations equally well prepared to deal with the bugs 
in labor relations? When a foreman has trouble with some of his men or with the 
shop steward, does the company scent the incipient stoppage of work promptly 
enough to avert it or does it let matters take their course. Is there a sufficient man- 
agerial backing-up of the foreman to cope with the shop committee, business agent, 
local union officials and national agent—all of whom stand ready to back up the shop 
steward? 

Industry might profit tremendously by putting the same thought into organizing 
for effective labor relations as it has put into organizing for effective sales and pro« 
duction. Obviously much work stoppage at present is beyond the control of even the 
best management, but in the long run better organization for labor relations would 
reduce sharply the number of hours lost through unnecessary disputes. 


A 
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nomic advisers who “sold” the President on the idea 

that wholesale unemployment would engulf the na- 

tion before the end of 1945 were lamentably poor A 
prognosticators. The fact that these dire predictions Be 
have been proved wrong now subjects almost all 

of President Truman’s pet legislative program to 
doubt and suspicion. No wonder Congress is not 


taking the President’s Jan. 3 public slap on the wrist 
too seriously, 


PROGRAM DISCREDITED: pau c. 


Hoffman, chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, has issued a report to the effect that 
employment is at the highest peacetime level in 
history, despite current strikes. Estimates, based oa 
reports by CED regional managers and government 
statistics, place employment at the beginning of 
1946 at 52 million persons. Unemployment was 
believed to not exceed 2 million. 


“ 


of 





These estimates, which seem to tie in plausibly 
with other data on employment, indicate clearly that 
the CIO union leaders and the White House eco- 


In his appeal on that date to the public over the 
heads of Congress he asked for support on full em- 
ployment, minimum wage, broader social security 


(OVER) 
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and similar legislation because it is necessary to off- 
set the effect of expected unemployment, loss of pay 
and diminished purchasing power. 

The CED figures, coupled with corroborating gov- 
ernment statistics, constitute impressive evidence 
that the President’s program is unrealistic and large- 
ly unnecessary. —p. 51 


NEW RESEARCH TOOLS: Due largely 


to progress made during the war, new tools now are 
available which permit research metallurgists to more 
accurately evaluate service stress conditions. The 
supersonic reflectoscope, magnetic particle testing, 
the electric strain gage used in conjunction with 
the recording oscillograph, high-speed photography, 
stroboscopic viewers, the electron microscope and 
numerous other aids promise to extend the horizons 
of postwar metallurgy tremendously. 

This is fortunate because in spite of the great 
progress made during the past few decades there 
still are many blind spots in our knowledge of the 
behavior of metals. Industry constantly is con- 
fronted with failures in the performance of ma- 
terials and parts that cannot be explained satisfac- 
torily on the basis of present experience. 

These new facilities—particularly those permit- 
ting extensive investigation on non-destructive tests 
—should sharpen the perception of metallurgists ap- 
preciably and help them to penetrate some of the 
unsolved mysteries confronting their profession. 

—p. 90 


STEEL FOR GERMANY: _ Behind the 


decision of the Allied Control Council for Germany 
to limit that unfortunate nation’s steel capacity to 
7,500,000 tons and its production to 5,800,000 tons 
annually are significant differences in the attitudes 
of the victorious nations. 

Russian representatives wanted to limit German 
steel capacity to 3,000,000 tons, which would be 
slightly less than the capacity of American Rolling 
Mill Co. at the outbreak of the war. British repre- 
sentatives were willing to limit German capacity to 
10,500,000 tons, which is slightly more than the 
present capacity of Republic Steel Corp. French 
and American representatives favored limitations 
between the Russian and British extremes. The final 
decision is subject to annual review by the council. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress of a 
program that keys Germany’s development to a steel 
supply that is roughly equivalent to the combined 
capacity of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and In- 
land Steel Co. and which demotes her to fifth place 
or lower among the steelmaking countries of the 
world. —p. 77 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES: In a supple- 


mental report to “Steel Expansion for War” to bring 
that study up to date as of June 30, 1945, Civilian 
Production Administration announces (p. 61) a 300,- 
000-ton annual increase in privately financed sheet- 
making capacity. This would permit a sheet steel 
production of about 16 million tons annually... . 
Surplus Property Administration has decided that 
the Big and Little Inch pipe lines should continue 
to be utilized for the transportation of oil and pe- 
troleum products. The decision (p. 62) seems to 
please eastern railroads, coal producers and coal 
miners union but it disappoints those who had hoped 
these lines would be employed to convey natural 
gas to eastern metropolitan areas. ... An upward 
tur tmployment in California in December (p. 
63) “is ‘encouraging observers to believe that the 
Pacific Coast area has turned the corner in recon- 
version. . . . The new Kaiser car, scheduled for 
production at Willow Run by summer time, will be 
equipped with torsion bar suspension (p. 65), a 
springing idea adapted from the French Citroen au- 
tomobile. Another innovation is front wheel drive, 
with a 6-cylinder Continental engine as the principal 
feature of a packaged power unit. . . . Russia is 
working hard to expand her iron and steel capacity. 
European observers predict Russia will be produc- 
ing 20 ion tons of steel ingots annually within 
five years (p. 68) and Marshall Stalin is said to be 
considering two five-year plans which would insure 
the nation a capacity of 60 million tons in the next 
decade. . . . Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. points out 
that more than 364,000 welders were at work in 
war plants at the peak of: production—not far below 
the 427,000 carpenters employed throughout the 
United States at the same time. The corporation 
believes that its system of site-welded steel frame 
farm buildings (p. 70) gives prospect of many new 
peacetime jobs for people who became welders dur- 
ing the war and who now seek peacetime employ- 
ment. .. . Manufacture of steel products from bil- 
let-size ingots attained increased importance during 
the war. Many persons will be surprised to know 
that as many as eight or ten companies adopted 
billet-size steel pouring practice (p. 88) during re- 
cent years and have found that it has certain definite 
advantages. . . . Disposal of most of the govern- 
.ment’s war surpluses (p. 56) will be handled by the 
Office of Surplus Property of RFC. 
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Are You Using this Steel Guide? 


The Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data Book 
serves every department 


Detailed information on Ryerson steel—descrip- 
tions, specifications, sizes, extras, etc.—is at your 
finger tips. In addition there are many pages of 
data covering: Average physical properties, AISI- 
SAE and NE steel compositions, Ryerson steel 
identification and other useful facts and figures— 
all in ‘the new Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data 
Book. 

It simplifies the work of every department in 
your company. With this complete steel guide, 
one order, one shipment, one invoice can often 
cover your warehouse steel needs. 

Handy, pocket size . . . punched for your 
ring binder and index tabbed for quick ref- 
erence, this book is your ready guide to steel 
specifying and buying for 1946. It is inval- 








RYERSON STEEL 


January 21, 1946 


uable to the occasional as well as the regular stecl 
user. Copies have been widely distributed, but, if 
you do not have one, contact our nearest plant. 

Product information includes data on: Beams, 
Channels, Angles, Hot and Cold Finished Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steels, including Heat Treated 
and Special Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, 
Mechanical Tubing, Boiler Tubes, Reinforcing 
Bars and Accessories, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, Metal Work- 
ing Machinery and Tools, etc. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. 
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You cant recomvent without planting.....0.. 00... 
Pressed mitel parts aud stampizg point te way 
to perfect reproduction of nioder design and Low cost- 
marufacturitg. In tes connection, remember Parish 
Luginttds det téady to assist you wite your post-war 
fabricating problem Well te pleased to hebp you plan. 
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Philip Murray, left, president of the United Steelworkers, John Snyder, center, reconversion 
director, and Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States Steel Corp., appear in a jovial mood 
as they meet at the White House to discuss the steel industry’s wage and price problem 


Wage Spiral Gains Momentum 


Administration’s policy of expediency in handling steel and other 
major industrial disputes seen bringing widespread demands for 
further wage and price increases. Observers doubt peace thus 
bought will be lasting. Inflationary results feared 


WHITE HOUSE policy in attempting 
to settle actual and threatened strikes by 
the expedient of buying off organized 
labor with substantial wage increases and 
industry with compensatory price ad- 
vances emphasizes the essentially political 
nature of government wage and price 
control, 

(President Truman late last week made 
a proposal for settling the steel wage dis- 
pute to President Benjamin F. Fairless 
of United States Steel Corp. and Presi- 
dent Philip Murray of the United Steel- 
workers, after the latter had failed to 
agree at a series of White House confer- 
ences, Details of the President’s pro- 
posal were not revealed immediately but 
were to be taken under advisement by 


Messrs. Fairless and Murray and their re- 
spective organizations. 

(Prior to Mr. Truman’s proposal, it was 
reported that Mr. Fairless had offered 
the steelworkers an increase of $1.20 a 
day and that Mr. Murray was insisting 
on $1.56 a day, or the 19% cents an hour 
increase suggested by the fact-finding 
panel in the General Motors case. 

( Administration officials earlier had in- 
dicated they would grant a $4 a ton in- 
crease in finished steel products. ) 

While many observers at week’s end 
believed this policy sooner or later would 
be successful in settling existing disputes, 
they also were convinced that for every 
strike the government thinks it is buying 
off by this procedure it is buying itself 


several score more for future delivery. 

These observers point out that if wage 
advances of, say $1.50 a day, are granted 
to the approximately two million workers 
involved in the present major disputes, 
timilar demands will be advanced in time 
Ly the 50 million other workers in the 
country. First will come demands from 
the other organized workers who will in- 
sist on the same settlements granted the 
steel and auto workers. Eventually: the 
higher wages will sift down to the often- 
forgotten unorganized workers. 

Shou!d all the 52 million civilian work- 
ers obtain an advance of $1.50 a day, the 
nation’s total payroll will be increased by 
approximately $20 billion. 

during the time these adjustments are 
being made the resulting rising prices 
will be reflected in a rising cost of liv- 
ing. Probably before the wage increases 
are achieved by the less well organized 
workers, the better organized workers 
will be demanding new increases to off- 
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set the rising living costs. 


ised subscribing to this theory Nonintegrated Steelmakers View 
‘Price Proposals with Concern 


Tight position of small mills reflected in decision of Parkersburg 
lron & Steel Co. to liquidate. Across the board increase on car- 
bon steels products would further narrow profit margins of non- 


believe we soon may be caught in the 
long-teared inflationary spiral, with every 
wage increase resulting in a rise in prices 
that will give rise to demands for further 
wage increases, 

As the administration’s latest policy, 
or rather expedient, for settling current 
disputes developed, it became increas- 
ingly clear that the steel wage case was 
to supply the pattern for settling other 
disputes. Administration leaders were 
confident that once the steel dispute was 
settled, the automotive, electrical and 
other cases would be resolved on similar 
lines. 

The steel wage increase offered, it is 
estimated, would cost basic steel pro- 
ducers between $150 and $200 million 
annually and would further increase the 
share of the steel sales dollar that would 
go to wages, continuing a trend that pre- 
vailed throughout the war as steel prices 
remained frozen at prewar levels while 
average wage rates increased from 84.2 
cent an hour in 1939 to $1.22 in Novem- 
ber, 1945. 

In the table showing steel wages, 
prices, output and wages per ton of steel 
produced, in STEEL, Jan. 14, page 52, 
payroll figures used in calculating wages 
per ton for 1945 included salaries, while 
those for preceding years included wages 
only, thus distorting wages per ton figures 
for 1945. Excluding salaries, wages took 
$21.78 per ton of steel produced in the 
first 11 months of 1945, or about $5 
more than in 1940. 


integrated interests 


CRITICAL position of the noninte- 
grated steel producers as a result of in- 
creasing raw material supply deficiency 
and inflexible price ceilings, last week 
was emphasized by the announcement 
that the stockholders of the Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
had voted to liquidate the company. 

The move, it was said, was prompted 
by inability of the company to compete 
for business because of high production 
costs and uncertain sheet bar supply 
prospects. In making the announcement, 
John F. Budke, president of the com- 
pany, said the action was not taken be- 
cause of present labor conditions in the 
industry. 

During the war the Parkersburg com- 


pany operated on a premium price basis. - 


Nonintegrated steel producers point 
out that if proposed steel price increases 
are applied across the board uniformly 
on carbon steel products, at $4 per ton 
to illustrate, they will be confronted with 
further narrowing of profits. By being 
forced to pay more for their semifinished 
steel supply and at the same time not 





Placards spell the demands of striking CIO United Electrical workers as em- 


ployees of General Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. hold a :nass 
meeting on the town green at Bloomfield, N. J]. NEA photo 
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being permitted to raise the price on their 
finished product more than their in- 
creased cost of semifinished, they will 
receive no price assistance at all. In fact, 
their profit range will be cut further 
due in part to scrap loss. 

Smaller companies thus far have not 
embraced favorably the OPA suggestion 
of premium prices, for while a sellers’ 
market may continue for some months to 
enable them to dispose of finished pro- 
ducts at premium prices, most interests 
fear dislocated customer relationships 
might follow a return to more normal 
distribution. However, if the price rise 
is on a uniform basis more sellers might 
be forced to resort to higher premiums 
for temporary relief. An alternate would 
be to increase maximum prices for fin- 
ished products an additional amount thus 
increasing the differential of noninte- 
grated mills to avoid premiums. 


Semifinished in Short Supply 


Shortages of semifinished are now 
endangering operations, Other factors 
attending semifinished supply are , tied 
in with application of price advances. 
If high enough, integrated mills would 
sell at a profit to non-producers of semi- 
finished making possible a potential in- 
crease in supply. On the other hand if 
a smaller price rise is permitted on semi- 
finished than on finished products, the 
flow of semifinished to detached mills 
would probably be further reduced. 
There is no indication whether increases 
will be uniform across the board or that 
an average will be struck by OPA on 
varying price rises for individual steel 
products, but the method of application 
is of vital importance to the industry. 

With respect to the Parkersburg com- 
pany it is reported its facilities were put 
up for sale without success during the 
past 60 days. One current rumor is 
that one prospective buyer considered 
taking over the plant for production of 
aluminum sheets. The company’s facili- 
ties include: Three continuous sheet mill 
heating furnaces, five standard box type 
annealing furnaces and two galvanized 
pots. Annual rolling capacity is about 
36,000 net tons. 


For some time past the production of 
galvanized sheets has been restricted, 
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many producing interests avoiding this 
type of tonnage due to the high cost of 
zinc. One producer has not booked gal- 
vanized sheets 18 gage and lighter for 
over a year. 

Nonintegrated steel companies in the 
Pittsburgh area have been hard pressed 
in obtaining adequate semifinished steel 
since the sale of Carnegie-[llinois Steel 
Corp.’s Farrell Works to Sharon Steel 
Corp. Many of these interests have not 
booked any new finished steel tonnage 
the past six weeks and are gradually 
working off their order backlogs. None 
of these companies yet has been forced to 
shut down, however. 

A number of interests are no longer 
shipping certain products far distant 
from production points because of the 
high freight absorption involved. 


stoppages. 


EMPLOYMENT is at the highest 
peacetime level in history, despite cur- 
rent strikes. Nearly 52 million workers 
now hold productive civilian jobs and 
unemployment is only a fraction of that 
officially predicted at the conclusicn of 
hostilities with Japan. This reflects more 
rapid reconversion than anticipated; in 
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™@ REYNOLDS METALS BUYS ALUMINUM EXTRUSION PLANT 

Cuicaco—Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., has leased for 5 years the $6,750,000 
government-owned aluminum extrusion plant in Grand Rapids, Mich., subject to 
approval by the Surplus Property Administration and the United States attorney 


general. 


@ CATERPILLAR OFFERS 10 PER CENT WAGE INCREASE 
Cuicaco—Caterpillar Tractor Co. has offered a general wage increase of 10 per cent, 
effective Jan. 28, and will negotiate a further increase in connection with a new contract 


with the union. 


@ MOTION TO REPORT FACT-FINDING BILL DEFEATED 
WsHINGTON—A motion to report the President’s Fact-Finding bill without subpoena 
power and without the 30-day waiting period was defeated by the House Labor Com- 


mittee last week. 


@ FRANCE PLACING $100 MILLION FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 

New Yorx—American Car & Foundry Co. has received orders for 8750 box cars and 
4000 gondolas from the Railway Purchasing Commission of the French Supply Council. 
This constitutes part of a $100 million freight car purchasing program being arranged 
with American manufacturers. 


@ BARIUM STEEL PLANS TO BUY REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES INC, 
Canton, O.—Barium Steel Corp. plans to acquire control of Republic Industries Inc., 
manufacturer of stampings, airplane and marine engines, permanent adjustable jacks, 
and aircraft and hydraulic equipment. 


@ CEILING PRICES RAISED ON CERTAIN PLUMBING ITEMS 
WaASHINGCTON—Manufacturers’ ceiling prices have been increased 9 per cent over the 
Oct. 1, 1941, prices for brass plumbing fixture waste fittings and trimmings, and from 
5 per cent to 25 per cent for supply fittings and trimmings. Profit factors of 3.7 per 
cent and 5.7 per cent, respectively, have been established for these two types of fittings 
and trimmings. 


@ CEILING RETAIL PRICES SET FOR FIVE 1946 CARS 
WasHINcTon—Ceiling retail prices were established last week for 1946 model Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Ford passenger automobiles, reflecting an absorp- 
tion by dealers of 2.5 per cent of prewar profits. Ceilings range up to 3.5 per cent over 
1942 models. In addition, allowances are provided for engineering improvements. 


@ MOONEY ELECTED HEAD OF WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS INC. 


ToLepo—James D. Mooney, formerly associated with General Motors Corp., has been 
elected president and chairman of the board of Willys-Overland Motors Inc., this city. 
Charles E. Sorenson was elected vice chairman of the board; Ward M. Canaday, chair- 
man of the finance committee, 
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CED Survey Shows Payrolls, Wages 
Only Slightly Below War-Time Peaks 


Employment at highest peacetime level in history, despite work 
Fifty-two million gainfully employed while only 
about two million are without jobs. Reconversion has progressed 
more rapidly than anticipated 


many areas reconversion is 90 per cent 
complete. 

Payrolls and individual earnings are 
near the war-time peaks, 

These conclusions are contained in a 
report by Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and president of Studebaker Corp. 
Mr. Hoffman’s statements are based on 
reports by CED regional managers and 
government statistics. 

With 52 million workers employed in 
productive jobs at the beginning of the 
year, the number of unemployed was 
only about 2 million, judging from the 
figures of the U. S. Census Bureau, Mr. 
Hoffman said. The Census Bureau esti- 
mated unemployment in November was 
1,710,000; in October, 1,550,000; and 
in September, 1,650,000. 


contentions by labor 


Contrary to 
leaders that the postwar reduction in 


take-home pay, caused largely by a 
reduction in the work-week and loss of 
premium overtime rates had caused a 


heavy reduction in mass _ purchasing 
power, the CED head asserted that pay- 
rolls and individual earnings are now 


only slighly below the wartime peak, 
Total Income Down 5 Per Cent 


“Total income payments to individuals 
continue close to their highest wartime 
levels. From July to October, total 
income payments (seasonally adjusted) 
declined about 5 per cent and private 
wage and salary payments dropped about 
10 per cent. Part of the decline in in- 
come payments reflects the reduction in 
hours of work. Average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing fell from $45.45 in 
July to $41.02 in October, or 10 per cent, 
partly from reduction in war employ- 
ment and partly from reduction of over- 
time. But the decline in income pay- 
ments since the end of the war has been 
less than was expected, and an upturn 
has developed earlier than had been anti- 
cipated. 

“In industry the greatest impact of 
cutbacks has been felt by manufacturing 
and mining. Production in these two 
fields combined has fallen by about 20 
per cent since July. But when we elimi- 
nate war production from this total, the 


(Please turn to Page 153) 
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STRIKE LEGISLATION 





Congress Gets Antistrike 


Legislation affecting labor 
given right of way. Stormy 
debate on President's fact-find- 
ing panel bill expected. 
Authority of Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board alarms industry 


PROPOSALS for antistrike legislation 
had the right of way when Congress 
reconvened Jan. 14. The Senate Educa- 
tion & Labor Committee at once re- 
sumed consideration of the President's 
request for a law to clothe his labor 
disputes fact-finding panels with sub- 
poena powers, and the House Labor 
Committee agreed to resume work on the 
companion bill on Jan, 22. 

Thrown into the hopper in the House 
on the opening day was a resolution by 
Rep. Clare Booth Luce (Rep., Conn.) 
calling on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to complete studies it inaugurated 
several years ago of all existing profit 
sharing systems. The purpose, explained 
Mrs. Luce, is to encourage more general 
adoption of profit sharing as an antidote 
to allay strike fever. Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man (Rep., Mich.) introduced a bill 
which would force public utility workers 
to file 60-day strike notices under pen- 
alty of losing their status under the 
Wagner act. 

Senator Harry F, Byrd (Dem., Va.) 
announced his intention to introduce an 
omnibus bill under which labor unions 
would register with the SEC and report on 
all their affairs; it is to embody penalties 
intended to prevent abuses by the unions. 
There were indications of a stormy de- 
bate in the Senate over the President’s 
fact-finding panel bill, with the threat 
that reintroduction of the proposal to 
create a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission might be resorted 
to in order to postpone labor legislation 
for a few weeks. 


Demands General Wage Increases 


In the meantime, no matter what 
action Congress may take under the head 
of labor legislation, the administration 
seems to have set itself up quite effec- 
tively, 

In the first place, the administration 
has a strong labor policy as of the 
present time. In line with the speeches 
that President Truman made on Aug. 
18, Oct. 30 and again on Jan.. 3, the 
administration insists on general wage 
increases. It makes no bones whatever 
about giving every help it can to the 
labor unions in their demands. 


Proposals 














SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES: This 10-ton section of what was to have 

been the aircraft carrier U. S. S. REPRISAL is unloaded at the Bethlehem 

Steel Co.'s Elizabeth, N. J., scrap yard for remelting into steel for new 

automobiles and other peacetime products eventually to be made. Con- 

struction of the 27,000-ton carrier was halted when the Japanese sur- 
rendered 











In the second place, the administra- 
tion has a setup for bringing strong 
pressures to bear upon employers who 
refuse to grant increases high enough 
to satisfy the union leaders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, capitol observers are begin- 
ning to believe that stronger pressures 
are about to be exerted than even 
during the war period, The administra- 
tion has had a lot of experience in sick- 
ing one government agency or another 
to harrass industrialists. Using the regu- 
lar authority of established government 
agencies, and resorting to the large grants 
of authority conveyed by the First and 
Second War Powers Acts, the admini- 
stration can make life miserable for 
businessmen opposing its policies. 

An example of the sort of procedure 
which is seen ahead was the action 
taken by the National Labor Relations 
Board after General Motors Corp. had re- 
fused to consider the recommendation of 
the President’s fact-finding panel for a 
17.4 per cent wage increase. The 
NLRB lost no time in summoning 
General Motors Corp. to answer to 
UAW-CIO charges that the company 
had failed to bargain in good faith. 

Washington does not expect the NLRB 





to deal with General Motors Corp. any 
more sympathetically than the fact-find- 
ing panel. This corporation is not ex- 
pected to get any kindly treatment from 
government agencies as long as it con- 
tinues at odds with the administration 
on wage policy. 

In the administration’s postwar labor 
setup insufficient publicity has been 
given to the new Wage Stabilization 
Board organized to serve as a successor 
to the War Labor Board. Last fall it was 
made to appear that the coming liquida- 
tion of the WLB was due, at least in 
part, to the administration disposition 
to terminate war controls as rapidly as 
possible, leaving it to employers and 
labor, as President Truman told the 
Labor-Management Conference last 
November, to settle their own differences 
as far as possible. 

At that time it was generally believed 
that the contemplated new Wage Stabili- 
zation Board would be a sort of nominal 
organization, set up in the Labor De- 
partment under the Secretary of Labor 
to administer the Stabilization Act of 
1942 during the remainder of its life. 

But as the Wage Stabilization Board 
has taken form under the President’s 
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executive order of Dec. 31, it is any- 
thing but a nominal organization. Set up 
under Title 1 of the first War Powers 
Act, as well as under the Stabilization 
Act of 1942 as amended, its authority 
is such as to cause alarm among many 
Washington representatives of industrial 
and business interests. 

Its grant of authority is defined as 
follows in the President’s order: 

“The board shall have all the present 
powers, functions, and responsibilities of 
the National War Labor Board. . . . relat- 
ing to the stabilization of wages and 
salaries for the purpose of carrying out 
the objectives authorized and directed 
by the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, and the Stabili- 
zation Act of 1942, as amended, in 
accordance with the policies and pro- 
cedures provided by Executive orders 
and regulations pursuant to these Acts.” 

Under currently effective orders and 
regulations, the most important function 
of the Wage Stabilization Board is that 
in reference to wage increases requiring 
price increases. Under the President’s 
orders, an employer is free to grant wage 
increases without any approval; indeed, 
he is encouraged to do so. In all cases, 
an employer may go to the OPA six 
months after he has increased wages and 
request an increase in prices. 


WSB Approval Required 


But when an employer needs a price 
increase to enable him to pay an increase 
he must obtain Wage Stabilization Board 
approval before the OPA is authorized to 
act on his request for a price increase. This 
holds good even in cases where an em- 
ployer grants an increase in pay on the 
recommendation of one of the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding boards. 

However, the employer must watch 
his step and not take anything for 
granted—for the WSB will not entertain 
an application for approval of a wage 
increase which is contingent upon com- 
pensating price relief from the OPA. 
When the WSB approves a wage in- 
crease, the employer must pay that in- 
crease. The only concession made by the 
WSB under this policy is that it permits 
the employer to hold up payment of the 
wage increase until such time as the 
OPA has made a decision on the request 
for a price increase. After the OPA has 
made its decision, the employer must at 
once begin paying the increased wages— 
and .do so whether the OPA decision is 
favorable or unfavorable to the em- 
ployer. 

Another feature of the WSB policy 
in. regard to deciding on price increase 
requests based on wage increases should 
be understood by all employers. In 
many -cases employers agree with their 
workers or the unions representing them 
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that wages should be increased by a 
certain amount. When an employer needs 
a price increase to meet the wage in- 
crease, and goes to the WSB for the 
necessary approval before approaching 
the OPA, he can encounter trouble. 
Where an employer has agreed, say, to 
an increase of 10 cents an hour, and the 
WSB decides to give its approval only 
to 5 cents increase, then the employer 
can seek OPA price relief only on the 
basis of 5 cents advance in wages. 
Thus, under no circumstances is the 
employer safe in increasing wages with- 
out full WSB approval beforehand. 
Another function of the WSB is that 
its approval is required for all decreases. 
The WSB, incidentally, has jurisdiction 
over all cases involving wages and sala- 
ries up to $5000 yearly, excepting the 
salaries of professional, supervisory and 
administrative employees. 
Another WSB function which 
importance to employers is that of en- 
forcing penalties for violations of its 
own orders or those of its predecessor 
organization, the War Labor Board. The 
WSB has inherited about 10,000 cases in 
which employers unlawfully raised wages 
prior to the end of the war. In its pro- 
cessing of these cases the WSB can 
deal harshly or gently with the culprits 
at its pleasure. ‘The Wage Stabilization 
Act provided that total wages paid, in- 
cluding the unapproved increases, “may” 
be disallowed by the government as an 
expense for income tax purposes. How- 
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Individual Company 


ever, the Office of Stabilization, in in- 
terpreting the law, ruled that the War 
Labor Board might set a lesser amount 
than the total wages, 

While the policies outlined above ap- 
ply to industry and business generally, 
they do not apply to the building con- 
struction field. All increases, as well as 
decreases, in wages in this field continue 
to require approval. 

WSB will continue the Steel Commis- 
sion it inherited from the War Labor 
Board, but only for the purpose of finish- 
ing the job for which it was created. 
In the basic steel wage decision, the 
WLB ordered the employers to correct 
inequities in their wage structures and 
provided that there might be an aver- 
age increase not to exceed 5 cents an 
hour for this purpose. The Steel Com- 
mission appreves all agreements reached 
under this order, and it also is em- 
powered to decide disagreements. One 
change is that all the decisions of the 
Steel Commission now are final; pre- 
viously they were subject to appeal to 
the War Labor Board. 

The WSB has three other functions. 
It will appoint an arbitrator when the 
parties to a dispute make a jeint re- 
quest and agree to abide by the arbitra- 
tor’s decision. The approval of the WSB 
is needed for any changes in wages or 
working conditions in plants 
government seizure. And the WSB now 
receives the 30-day strike notices which 
formerly went to the WLB. 


under 


Price Adjustment 


Provision of Order 133 Liberalized 


OFFICE of Price Administration last 
week announced it will in the future 
give consideration to hardship claims of 
individual companies involving one or 
more of their operating units. 

This liberalization of the price adjust- 
ment policy of OPA is limited in its ef- 
fect, however, because many price regula- 
tions already contain “liberal provi- 
sion for price adjustments” under which 
many companies already 
granted relief, 

The eligibility provision of supple- 
mentary order 133 formerly required an 
applicant to show that failure to receive 
a price adjustment would compel him 
to conduct his entire business operations 
at a loss, presumably even though his 
total business operations might comprise 
several separate plants, companies or 
corporations. 

Under the order as originally written, 
OPA said, one of several plants or corpo- 
rations under common ownership oc- 
casionally had to be denied relief be- 


have been 


cause (due to unusually profitable op- 
eration of the other plants or corpora- 
tions) the owners could not show over- 
all loss. In some cases to deny the re- 
quest has seemed out of line with the 
general transition adjustment policy, OPA 
said, 

The adjustments will be corsidered 
by OPA only “where the applicant af- 
firmatively shows that adjustment of, or 
failure to adjust, prices of the separate 
plant will not affect the operations, 
costs, or operating profits of any other 
business establishment having common 
ownership or other affiliation.” 

Order 133 is applicable to manufac- 
turers of certain commodities covered 
by specified regulations, including the 
following: Iron and steel products, No. 6; 
pig iron, No, 10; steel castings and rail- 
road specialties, No. 41; by-product and 
retort gas coke, No. 29; beehive oven 
coke, No. 77; ferromanganese and man- 
ganese alloys and metals, No. 138; bolts, 
nuts, screws and rivets, No. 147. 
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November Steel 
Shipments Total 
4 779,628 Tons 


908 tons, hot-rolled strip from 136,822 
tons to 144,442 tons and hot-rolled bars 
from 750,587 tons to 763,312 tons. Gal- 
vanized sheets, in contrast to other sheets, 
dropped from 145,151 tons to 140,542 
tons. Plate shipments in November to- 
taled 393,601 tons, compared with 415,- 


of finished rolled products, as reported 
to the institute. 


December Unemployment 
Up, Census Bureau Reports 









































































































































032 tons in October. Standard sails Unemployment increased — att 
dropped from 191,905 tons to 189,897 tween November and Decem 4 ep" 

Gain 119,391 tons over Octo- tons, cold-drawn bars from 118,723 tons reached a total of slightly “srg i 

ber. Most of increase made in to 105,883 tons and drawn wire from million during the first week o ee 

172,322 tons to 169,777 tons. ber, according to J. C. Capt, director, 

hot and cold-rolled sheets and During November 413,061 tons were Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
bars shipped to other members of the indus- merce. di 
try for conversion into further finished The December estimate of unemploy- as 
FINISHED steel shipments in Novem- products, compared with 593,060 tons in ment, 2,020,000, compares with 1,710,- fr 
ber totaled 4,779,628 net tons, compared October and 525,117 tons in November, 000 in November and 830,000 in August. C 
with 4,660,237 tons in October and 5,- 1944. These figures include those persons who pI 
686,527 tons in November, 1944, accord- Total shipments for the year to Nov. did not work but were looking for work. I 
ing to figures by the American Iron & 80 were 57,509,257 tons, against 63,- Employment, estimated at 51,810,000 T 
Steel Institute, New York. 761,216 tons in the comparable period in in December, remained virtually at the = 
Most of the gain was made in hot and 1944. Shipments to other members of November level. However, the number of 4 
cold-rolled sheets and bars, most other the industry for conversion in 11 months persons 14 years of age and over outside . 

products showing a slight drop. Plates, of 1945 totaled 5,208,054 tons, compared the labor force increased substantially. 
standard rails, cold-drawn bars and drawn with 6,134,299 tons in the like period in The December figure of 44,210,000 for me 
wire were shipped in less volume than 1944, the group is about a million higher than - 
in October. Hot-rolled sheets increased Figures in the accompanying tabula- the corresponding figure for November. 4: 
from 569,056 tons to 589,713 tons, cold- tion are from companies that in 1944 This increase reflects in part the seasonal : 
rolled sheets from 301,333 tons to 309,- represented 99 per cent of total output withdrawal of agricultural workers. ; 
sti 
se 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
CAPACITY, PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS Period... NOVEMBER ...~...945 
Current Month To Date This Year 
% Maximum Annual Production Shipments (Net Tons) Production Shipments (Net Tons) 
Steel Products ii { lates Per cent To members of the Per cent To members of the PI 
z mee capacity Total bonny het aa capacity Total Poin rony hoy 8 Al 
finished products finished products 

Ar 

Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin bars, etc.|.... 1..| 1 XXX xXXX xxx 328,54 163,991 ys Fe" XXX 6,504, 358 1,985 91g 
tneroor shapes (heavy)...... Tae ; oe moet Se \ 9,580 550 326, 802 Mu 303'658 xx z2 3,222,006 sao} 37317 5be a3 x z is 
Steel piling Oe fei TT | Seen isy: 19, 856 16,692 | _ xxxx 199, 961 196,547) xxxx | 
Plates (sheared and universal) od Eo] 4 17,841,320] 420,760 | 28 601} 26,983| 6,772,335 | 41.5| 6,624,107|  510,3 n 

ates (shear a universa: pene . ™" . 

Skelp isl , - é ce: 1 xx ? 4 x 20,7 ° x A 7eercet 50° FoF al xx 39 xx ? ”682’ 2ho Peet a 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs) fh] 61 3,669,000! 201,545 | 66.8 189,897 | «xxx | 2,064,819] 61.5]. 2,033,633, *xxx : 

—All other 5.) 7 12,000 13,164 | 31.2 14,310) *xxx 153,061 | 32.7 156,398; xxxx 
Splice bars and tie plates 12.) 8 1,745,960 61,568 42.9 63,739 2 eS 699,311 43.8 721,684 xxXXX 
LL ee 349,400 14,805 |_51.5 14,309] x xxx 144,688 | 45.2 149,28)| x xxx 
Hot Rolled Bars—Carbon........ 38} 10 XxXXKX 661,587 | xxx 523,304 73,543 | 7,663,215 | xxx 6,093,660 943 , 282 

—Reinforcing—New billet . 1 XXXX 87,436 | xxx 86,904 xXXXxX 656,002 | xxx 668, 017 XEKX 
—Rerolled 12 XxXXX 7,719 | *** 8,712 xxxx 72,073 | *** 78 XKXX 
i ee eh ee 176,674 |_* xx whe 390 | 12,726 |_ 2,474 2k3 |x xx 1, 851/388 209, 544 ra 
a. Samenaeee M6 .| 14 | 22,381,700 | 933,416 | 50.7 763,312 | _85,269 | 10,865,533 | 53.0| 8,661,867 ’ 
Cold Finished Bars—Carbon 23...| 15 XXXX 111,708 | xxx 105, 883 XXXX 1,520,705 | *** 1,505, 384 KXXX 
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—Lap wel 200 i ty GY 0. 
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—Conduit (cap. & prod. incl. above) 722 XxXXX XxxXXX xxx 8,563 xxXXX xxXX xxx 80,350 XXXK Jor 
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—Barbed and twisted.......... 2 . 539,610 19,881 | 4u.8 20,882 | **xxx 215,859 43.7 215, B43 KRXX om 

—Woven wire fence ....... 1,113,8 4 a xxXxxX 1 3.5 33 3 xxXXX Na 

—Bale ties an ‘ 12... 30° thee 700 Beds? 33° 33879 xXxXXX 4 87 390 £a'9 22) KXXX Pit 
Black Plate—Ordinary : ; _ 9.) 31 KEKE xxXxEXK XxX 85,038 | Tel XXKX XxX 549, 948 4,803 Un 
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Tin and Terne Plate—-Hot dipped......... AQ...) 3] 3,793,850 142,357 | 45.6 141,226 XXXX 1,832,201 | 52.8] 1,914,9h2 XXxKX . Ur 

oe — 10.) 34} 2,231,850 67,368 36-1 67,445 | x xxx 2716 |_ 39.5. 7% KXxX Va 
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? 
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IE nm : ‘ 408,170 2, 33-7 11, 1 | xxxx 132, 902 35-6 136, 925 KEKE Ne 
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TOTAL STERL PRODUCTS eanthae..1 4 xxEXX EXXX nXX &, 779,628 | 413,061 xxxx | xxx | 57.509.257| 5,208. 
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Steel Production Capacity Cut 
11.4 Per Cent in Pittsburgh Area 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. retires certain outdated units. 
District's rated capacity now estimated at 18,107,090 net tons 
against 20,447,090 year ago and 17,933,220 at beginning 


of 1941 


DROP of 11.4 per cent in Pittsburgh 
district steel ingot production facilities 
as of the first of this year has resulted 
from the decision of United States Steel 
Corp. officials to retire and dismantle 
primary steelmaking units at Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.’s Homestead, Edgar 
Thomson and Duquesne plants. Retire- 
ment of these units represents a drop of 
22 per cent in the company’s ingot pro- 
duction facilities in the Pittsburgh area. 

The district’s annual ingot capacity is 
now estimated at 18,107,090 net tons, 
againt 20,447,090 at the beginning of 
1945 and 17,933,220 on the comparable 
date in 1941. 

As a result of the recent retirement of 
steelmaking units, Carnegie now repre- 
sents about 45 per cent of the district’s 


total capacity. This compares with 51 
per cent last year and 46.7 at the start of 
1941. 

At Homestead Works the 
has retired its No. 1 and 2 open-hearth 
shops. These are said to be old, high cost 
units. Present annual capacity at this 
works is now placed at 3,973,000 net 
tons, of which 1,700,000 tons is gov- 
ernment owned. A year ago this plant 
had a rated capacity of 4,732,000. 

The company has_ withdrawn 
bessemer units from its capacity at the 
Edgar Thomson plant, rated at 672,000 
net tons annually, and reduced the works’ 
annual capacity to 1,690,000 tons from 
2,297,000. These bessemer units will con- 
tinue to be used for the making of scrap. 

The No. 1 open-hearth shop at the 


company 


four 


ANNUAL INGOT CAPACITY 
(Net Tons) 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
American Loacomotive Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp. 
Carnegic-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Clairton 
Duquesne 
Edgar Thomson 
Homestead 
Vendergrift 
Total 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Comnany of America 
La Belle 
Midland 
Park 
Total 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Firti Sterling Stee} Co. 
Heppenstall Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. ee 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Aliquippa 
Pittsburgh 
Total 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
Mesta Machine Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. P 
Union Electric Stee! Corp. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Uriversal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. 
Vulcan Crucible Stee] Co. 


Total 
WHEELING DISTRICT 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Follansbez Steel Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Benwood 
Steubenville ....... 


Total 
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Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1940 1944 1945 
375,020 894,860 394.860 
103,040 103,000 103,000 
705,600 591,000 591,000 
782,000 842,000 842,000 
y 50,400 50,400 
20,730 20,730 20,730 
805,000 805,000 805,000 
1,881,800 2,146,800 1,172,800 
2,172,000 2,297,000 1,690,000 
8,111,500 4,732,000 3,973,000 
403,000 500,000 500,000 
8,373,300 10,480,800 8,140,800 
5,800 7,020 7,020 
8,920 3,780 3,780 
795,740 1,034,400 1,034,400 
160,380 181,500 181,500 
960,040 1,219,680 1,219,680 
84,000 140,170 140,170 
12,700 17,540 17,540 
42,560 42,560 42,560 
16,000 50,000 50,000 
1,724,800 1,764,000 1,764,000 
2,218,950 2,233,500 2,233,500 
8,948,750 3,997,500 3,997,500 
12,000 12,000 12,000 
102,320 105,000 105,000 
1,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
1,072,000 1,072,000 1,072,000 
21,380 25,200 25,200 
40,470 
50,680 54,120 54,120 
5,600 11,910 11,910 
4,230 9,600 9,600 
17,933,220 20,447,090 18,107,090 
672,000 a 
141,120 126,000 126,000 
1,580,000 1,850,000 1,850,000 
336,000 336,000 336,000 
1,008,000 1,008,000 1,008,000 
3,737,120 3,320,000 3,320,000 


Duquesne Works has been eretired, re- 
ducing ingot operating facilities to 1,- 
172,800 net tons annually from 2,146,800. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. aban- 
doned its Mingo Works at Mingo Junc- 
tion, O., early last year and sold its 
Farrell Works to Sharon Steel Corp. in 
December. To date Wheeling Steel Corp. 
has not yet taken up its option on the 
Mingo Works, with the result that ingot 
capacity for the Wheeling district of 3,- 
320,000 is somewhat below the prewar 
stated capacity of 3,737,120 net tons. 

The accompanying table shows steel 
ingot capacities for the companies in the 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts as of 
Dec, 31, 1940, 1944 and 1945. 


Road Builders Told 1946 
Building Program To Lag 


The housing shortage will get worse 
before it improves, and construction of 
all kinds in 1946 will fall far short of 
established goals, Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, Federal Works Agercy admin- 
istrator, said last week addressing the 
forty-third annual convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Association in 
Chicago. 

General Fleming listed 
skilled labor and uncertainty of materials 
costs as the building industry’s chief 
stumbling blocks. Contractors will make 


contracts only at exorbitant prices, he 


shortage of 


said, because they do not know what 
labor and materials may cost by the time 
a project actually gets under way. 

He said the Federal Works Agency has 
cut its 1946 public construction program 
from $2.1 billion to $1.9 billion and 
further cuts to $1.7 billion or lower may 


be expected. 


Slezak Retires as Chief, 
Chicago Ordnance District 


Announcing his retirement as chief of 
the Chicago Ordnance District last week, 
Col. John Slezak stated the district is 
nearing its final goal of complete settle- 
ment of all contract termination cases. 

Colonel Slezak, who has headed up 
the district since June, 1944, pointed out 
that out of 1249 termination cases on 
hand as of Sept. 1, 1945, less than 100 
now remain to be settled and in all but 
nine cases inventories have been sub- 
mitted by contractors. 

Although production on most contracts 
was stopped on V-J Day or shortly there- 
after, the district still has 12 contracts 
on which production has been continued. 
These contracts, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 will be completed 
within two or three months. In addition 
to these contracts, a total of $6,112,317 
has been obligated for future research. 
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Goods Costing Nearly $25 Billion 
To Be Declared Surplus by June 30 


Bulk of disposal will be handled by Office of Surplus Property 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Plants and industrial real 
property will account for nearly $8 billion of total; $3/ billion 
will be production material and plant equipment 


GOVERNMENT surplus property 
which originally cost $24,383,700,000 will 
be acquired by disposal agencies in the 
1946 fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
the Surplus Property Administration esti- 
mates, 

By June 30, 1947, the agencies will 
have acquired an additional $12,537,- 
400,000 worth of surplus property, the 
SPA predicted, 

All but $1,353,800,000 of the prospec- 
tive total acquisitions for the 1946 fiscal 
year will be handled by the Office of 
Surplus Property of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. Plants and industrial real 
property will account for $7,756,300,- 
000 of prospective RFC acquisitions, 
production material and plant equipment 
for $3,445,000,000 and consumer goods 
for $2,790,000,000. 

The estimates, based upon data fur- 
nished by the War and Navy depart- 
ments and other owning agencies, were 
prepared jointly by the SPA and the dis- 
posal agencies. The figures admittedly 
are rough estimates only, inasmuch as 
postwar requirements of the Army and 
Navy have not yet been firmly estab- 
lished, Actual acquisitions to date have 
caused a downward revision of $8,300,- 
000,000 in the August, 1945, estimate of 
$32,624,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year. 


Based on Original Cost 


All of the estimates are in terms of 
original acquisition cost. In many in- 
stances, such as aircraft, only a fraction 
of this may be realized upon sale of the 
property, The estimates include only 
surpluses located in the continental 
United States and U. S. territories and 
possessions. 

Total declarations of surplus proper- 
ty to the end of 1945 reached $12,431,- 
040,000. Of this amount, $4,643,660,000, 
or 37 per cent, was aircraft considered 
probably not salable, while other prop- 
erty accounted for the balance of $7,- 
787,380,000. 

All disposals through December, 
1945, total $1,245,189,000, exclusive of 
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nonsalable aircraft, which amounted to 
$1,093,650,000. Original cost of all sur- 
plus property other than nonsalable air- 
craft sold through December, 1945, was 
$1,219,966,000. Total amount received 
from these sales was $611,024,000. The 
$25,223,000 difference between total dis- 
posals of $1,245,189,000 and reported 
cost of $1,219,966,000 of property sold 
consisted of abandonments, donations, 
and transfers without reimbursement. 
The entire surplus inventory at the 
end of 1945 totaled $10,092,201,000. 
Nonsalable surplus aircraft accounted for 
about 35 per cent of this, or $3,550,010,- 
000, while plants and industrial real 
property comprised roughly another 25 
per cent or $2,498,662,000. The $10,- 
092,201,000 inventory ‘igure includes 
$145,033,000 of property on lease. 


Acquisitions Continue Downward 


During December, gevernment-owned 
property originally costing $1,660,829,000 
was declared surplus. Acquisitions of 
property as surplus during December 
continued the relatively slight decline 
commenced after October’s record post- 
war declarations. Since the end of the 
war, however, monthly declarations totals 
have stayed far above any prewar month, 
four-fifths of the declarations in 1945 
having occurred in the last third of the 
year. 
December disposals (excluding non- 
salable aircraft) continued the steady 
rise begun in mid-1945, reaching the 
total of $274,130,000, as compared with 
$180,925,000 for November. This rise 
was the result largely of significant in- 
creases in disposals of plants and _ in- 
dustrial real property, production ma- 
terials and plant equipment, and prop- 
erty overseas. Most disposals were sales. 
In December, property reported to have 
cost $269,147,000 was sold for $109,358,- 
000, while in November property re- 
ported to have cost $172,305,000 was 
sold for $72,412,000. 

Consumer goods disposal declined 
from the $51,307,000 (reported cost) in 
November to $45,778,000 in December, 


the second highest monthly disposal 
figure in 1945 for this class of surplus, 
In December, consumer goods reported 
to have cost $44,092,000 were sold for 
$17,396,000 as compared with November 
totals of $48,052,000 and $16,266,000, 
respectively. 

The nation’s stockpile of surplus con- 
sumer goods on Dec. 1, 1945 totaled 
$1,007,174,000. Confirmed inventory of 
consumer goods amounted to $561,773,- 
000 and inventory in transit account 
totaled $445,401,000. Declarations of 
consumer goods as surplus in the first 
half of 1946 are expected to triple the 
$900 million of the last half of 1945. 
Estimated total sales of surplus consumer 
goods through December, 1945, a- 
mounted to $509,000,000. Chief dis- 
posal agency for all surplus consumer 
goods is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., Office of Surplus Property, Con- 
sumers Goods Division. 


Regional Sales Offerings Rise 


To increase the disposal of surplus 
commodities, SPA said that formal na- 
tional sales are being minimized and 
regional sales offerings are being stepped 
up. “On the spot sales” aimed at closing 
out smaller installations are being put 
into widespread use. Meanwhile, im- 
proved liaison at depots, camps and other 
major stockpile locations and at SPA 
regional offices are being set up with 
both Army and Navy to streamline the 
declaration of additional surplus ma- 
terials. Special declarations on items 
listed as critical by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration are beginning to be 
released by the Army as the result of 
investigations by the Surplus Commit- 
tee of the War Department headed by 
Gen. Courtney Hodges, it was reported. 
Plans to assure equitable distribution on 
surplus consumer goods have been estab- 
lished by the allocation division of the 
Office of Surplus Property. 

The Dec. 1 confirmed inventory of 
consumer goods consisted of the follow- 
ing: Machinery, $47,405,000; motor 
vehicles, $78,778,000; auto parts, acces- 
sories and equipment, $35,335,000; hard- 
ware, $51,330,000; plumbing, heating, 
air conditioning and electrical, $28,810,- 
000; general products, $66,291,000; fur- 
niture, $6,063,000; office machines and 
appliances, $2,342,000; paper products 
and office supplies, $15,817,000; medical 
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and surgical, $28,305,000; textile and 
wearing apparel, $164,048,000; and re- 
sidual products, $37,249,009. 

To clear surplus aircraft components 
and parts out of Army, Navy, and RFC 
warehouses throughout the country, 
streamlined procedure has been set in 
motion, the RFC announced. 

Many of the warehouses formerly were 
used for manufacturing and other indus- 
trial purposes, and the RFC is making 
an intensive effort, in co-operation with 
the Army and Navy, to clear these as 
promptly as possible so that they can 





As material definitely known to be 
salable is segregated, it is shipped direct- 
ly to manufacturers, distributors, and 
others who are acting as RFC agents for 
the sale of surplus aircraft parts and 
components. There now are more than 
40 of these agents under contract to the 
RFC, and another 21 contracts are being 
negotiated, Applications have been re- 
ceived from an additional 48. 

Surplus material which cannot at pre- 
sent be absorbed by the agents will be 
shipped to a central sales depot now 
established at Cleveland. The 


being 


Best sellers of the government's surplus warplanes at a West Coast airfield are these 
Cessna aircraft lined up by hundreds. Sale price is $8500 each. Sale there of 2000 


planes is one of 50 being held at fields throughout the United States. 


be put back into civilian use, 

Task forces operating out of Washing- 
ton are in the field working closely with 
similar Army and Navy crews and with 
RFC agency offices to expedite clearance 
of the warehouses. 

Aircraft parts and components and 
other aeronautical property which can 
be used in civil aviation or which can 
be sold for other purposes are being 
segregated by the field crews and ar- 
rangements made for prompt shipment 
to sales points. Material manufactured 
for tactical types of planes and other 
specialized purposes and not suitable for 
civil aviation use or for nonaviation pur- 
poses is being sold as scrap. 

Border-line material which is not de- 


finitely known to be unusable is inspected _ 


by citizens’ committees composed of 
persons having special knowledge of 
possible uses for the material. If these 
committees advise the RFC that the sur- 
plus parts may have further uses, sales 
are held on the spot at the warehouses. 
If the committees’ advice is to the con- 
trary, the material is offered as scrap. 
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former Fisher Body Plant No. 2, located 
at Cleveland airport, wili be used for 
this purpose. The depot has approxi- 
mately a million square feet available 
for storage and sale of aircraft parts and 
components. That depot is expected to 
be in operation by Feb. 1, and will act 
as a direct sales center and as a dis- 
tribution point to supply RFC agents 
with material as they need it for resale. 

It has been estimated that of the many 
hundreds of millions of pounds of parts 
and other aircraft’ material in surplus, 
only from 2 to 5 per cent can be used 
in civil aviation. A small percentage of 
the remainder may have some nonavia- 
tion use and it will be made available 
for any purposes which may be de- 
veloped. 

In analyzing the surplus disposal prob- 
lem, the SPA said that America’s peace- 
time aircraft industry can utilize only 
about one-third of the airframe plants 
and one-sixth of the engine plants built 
by the government during the war. The 
SPA pointed out, however, that aircraft 
plants can readily be adapted to the 


needs of other industries and if disposed 
of quickly can make a particularly im- 
portant contribution to employment and 
reconversion, 

Under the SPA disposal policy, the 
aircraft industry will receive no blanket 
preference in the disposal of the 350 
government-owned aircraft plants which 
cost more than $3,800,000,000, but on 
formal request of the Army or Navy 
special treatment may be granted to in- 
sure that certain plants essential to the 
national security be maintained in air- 
craft production. 

While the SPA report placed greatest 
emphasis on sales, it recognized that 
leases would be necessary in certain in- 
stances and suggested percentage leases 
as a means of adapting disposal terms 
to the requirements of certain users and 
as an encouragement to the final sale of 
facilities. Co-ordinated disposal of plant 
and equipment was advocated, and ac- 
ceptance of old plants as a partial pay- 
ment on new ones was recommended 
wherever this would result in a net gain 
in the disposal program. 

Recent disposal of plants by the RFC 
includes the sale of the Army Ordnance 
bomb fuse plant at St. Paul to Brown 
& Bigelow Inc., of that city, and sale of 
a government-owned one-story factory 
building at 9117 St. Catherine Ave., 
Cleveland, to the Snell Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Both sales are sub- 
ject to the priority right of governmental 
agencies. Sale price of the St, Paul plant, 
which originally cost $272,874, was 
$185,728. Sale price of the Cleveland 
plant was $18,000. 

Newly-announced offerings of plants 
include: 

Radio Condenser Co., Camden, N. J., 
23,500 sq ft, and equipment. 

Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., 122,280 sq ft, and equipment. 

Cross Co., Detroit, 19,200 sq ft, and 
equipment. 

Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., East Longmeadow, Mass., 
378,314 sq ft, and equipment. 

Buckeye Ordnance Works, Ironton, O., 
500,000 sq ft, and equipment. 

M. B. Mfg. Co. Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., 18,000 sq ft, and equipment, and 
25,620 sq ft, and equipment at East 
Haven, Conn. 

Models Inc., North Bergen, N. J., 5400 
sq ft, and equipment. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
sq ft, and equipment. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, 10,800 sq ft, and equipment. 

Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., 59,000 sq ft, and equipment. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
80,000 sq ft, 


109,000 
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Kilgore Injects Conservatism 
Into New Science Program Bill 


Measure embodying compromises with views expressed by lead- 
ing scientists in a long series of hearings has strong backing, and 
present indications are that it will be the one that will be sub- 


mitted to Senate and House 


THE NATIONAL Science Foundation 
Act on which Sen. Har'ey M. Kilgore 
now hopes to get congressional action 
within the next few months will be much 
more conservative than the measure he 
originally drafted and introduced in July, 
1945. A redraft of this bill which he 
introduced on Dec. 21 embodies a num- 
ber of sharp compromises with views set 
forth by leading scientists during a long 
series of hearings by his Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, and _ particularly 
with the program formulated by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 

Senator Kilgore plans to “call in repre- 
sentative groups of scientists to go over 
in final detail this new draft of the bill;” 
he contemplates holding informal closed 
conferences rather than public hearings, 
and after these conferences are over he 
will make his final report to the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Present indications are that the Kilgore 


bill, as finally amended and approved by 
the full committee, will be the one sub- 
mitted to the Senate and, later on, to the 
House. In the first place, it is admittedly 
a compromise in the direction of “right.” 
Secondly, it has strong backing, being 
co-sponsored by Senators Johnson, 
Pepper, Fulbright and Saltonstall. Thirdly, 
the proponent of the alternate bill which 
won highest commendations from the sci- 
entists, Sen. Warren G. Magnuson, is 
holding his hand for the present. 


Senator Magnuson’s bill embodied the 
Bush program which would place the 
country’s science program under the con- 
trol of a board of leading scientists rather 
than under a government administrator, 
and which would leave it to the discre- 
tion of a director selected by the board 
rather than by the President whether a 
research organization working on a gov- 
ernment project would have to assign re- 
sulting patent rights to the government. 
Whether Senator Magnuson introduces 











FREES PATENTS: Stuart Symington, left, head of the Surplus Property 
Administration, announces the Aluminum Co. of America has granted 
the government free use of all its patents for extracting aluminum from 
bauxite. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. now has the right to license 
the patents to lessees of government-owned plants. Pictured with Mr. 
Symington is Frank W. Wilson, vice president of Alcoa. NEA photo 











a revision of his bill will depend on 
two factors—the extent to which the final 
Kilgore bill departs from its original re- 
strictive features, and the kind of legis- 
lation Senator Magnuson thinks can get 
necessary support. 

The new Kilgore bill, S. 1720, retains 
the stipulation that the proposed National 
Science Foundation shall be directed by 
a single administrator selected by the 
President with the approval of the Senate. 
But the revised bill provides that the ad- 
ministrator “shall consult and advise with 
a National Science Board. . . .on all mat- 
ters of major policy or program or bud- 
get.” To be composed of nine scientists, 
the board would elect its own chairman 
and appoint and prescribe the duties of 
an executive secretary of its own selec- 
tion. It would have unique powers di- 
rectly defined in the bill. 

“The board,” the bill directs, “shall 
continuously survey the activities and 
management of the foundation, and shall 
periodically evaluate the achievements of 
the foundation in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of this act. The board shall... . 
make appropriate recommendations and 
reports relating to its duties and findings. 


The board. . . .shall have full access to 
all information in the possession of the 
foundation. The board may. ... . make 


such recommendations to the President 
and the Congress as in its opinion will 
further the objectives of the act. The 
administrator shall. . . .publish and dis- 
seminate widely any recommendations or 
reports prepared by the board or such 
committee. The annual report (of the ad- 
ministrator) shall include whatever dis- 
senting opinions may be submitted for 
that purpose by individual members of 


the board.” 


Cites Main Provisions 


This language, in the opinion of Sen- 
ator Kilgore, accomplishes three things: 
1. It satisfies the demand of the Bureau 
of the Budget for a single, full-time, re- 
sponsible administrator; 2. it permits run- 
ning of the show by the scientists, and 
3. it permits part-time employment of 
scientists selected to compose the board. 

“Under the revised bill,” says a spokes- 
man for Senator Kilgore’s War Mobiliza- 
tion Subcommittee, “no administrator 
could run the proposed National Science 
Foundation without thoroughgoing and 
continuous contact with the board of sci- 
entists. Any administrator who fell into 
disagreement with the board would im- 
mediately find himself in the public spot- 
light. As the bill now stands, the board 
could break an unsympathetic or unre- 
sponsive or incompetent administrator.” 

Not only would the administrator have 
to keep his peace with the National Sci- 
ence Board, but he also would have to 
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We have reversed the design 
. . but NOT the principle 


Users agree that the Bryant principle of cylindrical slide 





construction is ideal for the fast, precise, economical production 





of internally ground parts. Bryant engineers knew that this same 





principle, applied under the work head, would be more prac- 
tical for certain types of jobs. The result was the Bryant No. 112. 


: This result has been tested and proved for the past five years. 


The No, 112 is the last word for the internal grinding of tool 
room and small lot parts. It is designed with simple, concentrated 
controls — tooling and fixtures may be changed quickly — pro- 
duction is extremely fast — accuracy and work finish are among 
the finest ever produced by any grinder of any type. To help 


determine the value of the Bryant No. 112 on your work... 
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BRYANT No. 112 
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satisfy the directors of a number of divi- 
sions of the National Science Foundation, 
and the scientific committees identified 
with these divisions. 

The divisions specifically designated in 
the bill would have to do with mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, biological 
sciences, social sciences, health and medi- 
cal sciences, national defense, engineering 
and technology, scientific personnel and 
education, and publications and informa- 
tion. The bill authorizes the establish- 
ment of additional divisions, not to exceed 
three in number, as the administrator 
may consider warranted. 

Each of these divisions is to have a 
supervisory committee of not less than 
five and not more than 15 members ap- 
pointed by the administrator with the 
approval of the board, except that the 
Division of National Defense would be 
run by a committee to consist of “not 
more than 40 persons, of whom at least 
half shall be civilians appointed by the 
administrator, and the remaining mem- 
bers shall be divided equally between 
such chiefs of services or divisions of 
the War Department and such chiefs of 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment as the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively, may 
from time to time designate.” 


Freedom of Action Assured 


The bill does not attempt to classify 
the subject matter that shall be assigned 
to each division. It makes no attempt to 
define such terms as “social sciences,” 
“health and medical sciences,” “national 
defense,” etc. All such definitions and 
questions as to the divisions to which 
individual research subjects shall be as- 
signed are left to the judgment of the 
scientists composing the board and the 
divisional committees. 


The scientists on the board, and those 
serving on the divisional committees, in- 
cidentally, would receive $50 for each 
day spent on business of the foundation, 
plus travel and other necessary expenses. 
The administrator would receive $15,000 
per year and he would be provided with 
a deputy at $12,000. The administrator 
would have large powers to create other 
committees and engage the services of 
scientists, with compensation up to $50 
for each day of service plus expenses. 

The new Kilgore bill mentions no defi- 
nite amount of money to be appropriated 
but specifies that not less than 15 per 
cent shall be expended on national de- 
fense and not less than 15 per cent on 
health and medicine. It further specifies 
that not less than 25 per cent of the 
total shall be apportioned among the 
states, two-fifths in equal shares and the 
remainder in proportion to their popula- 
tion—and this distribution includes the 
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territories of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The bill also carries some stipula- 
tions requiring patronage of nonprofit 
organizations. 

In revising the patent rights section of 
his bill, Senator Kilgore has made a 
compromise with the ideas of 
Dr. Bush. He defines the broad policy 
as: “All rights in inventions, discoveries, 
or patents now or hereafter owned by or 
vested in the United States or any gov- 
ernment agency shall be freely dedicated 
to the public, and any invention, dis- 
covery, patent right, or finding here- 
after produced in the course of federally 
financed research or development shall be 
freely dedicated to the public.” But he 
allows for exceptions over a wide range 
as follows: “The head of any government 
agency financing by contract, or other- 
wise administering, federally financed re- 
search and development activities. . 
may, by stipulation in the contract or by 
other advance agreement. . .provide for 
the retention by the contractor or by the 
inventor, or by their assignees, of such 
patent rights as the head of such agency 
deems fair and equitable and consistent 
with the national interest.” 

Unfortunately, this patents right sec- 
tion is unduly long and repetitive, so that 
there always is the chance that agency 
heads seeking to conform to it may suffer 
some mental confusion as to just how 





liberal they could afford to be in per- 
mitting contractors to retain patent rights 
resulting from government-financed re- 
search. In fact, such treatment of con- 
tractors is frowned upon in one provision 
which necessitates that when there is a 
choice of prospective contractors the con- 
tract should go to the party “which re- 
quires no retention or least retention of 
commercial rights.” 

The new bill retains the feature under 
which the National Science Foundation 
administrator would conclude agreements 
with foreign governments for exchange of 
scientific information, or for participation 
in international research projects. It 
would authorize him to encourage Ameri- 
can attendance at international scientific 
congresses, both by government men and 
representatives of privately owned busi- 
ness. The President is given power to de- 
clare secret any information held vital to 
the national defense. 

The bill also retains a section provid- 
ing for an Interdepartmental Committee 
on Science, so as to co-ordinate research 
programs of the various departments 
wherever possible and avoid duplication. 
It empowers the National Research Foun- 
dation administrator to acquire materials 
and facilities but prohibits his operation 
of “any laboratories, pilot plants, or other 
such scientific or technical facilities 
which he may acquire.” 











HOUSING: A model showing how war buildings were reconverted into 
suitable living quarters to help ease the housing shortage was displayed 
in connection with the government's housing exhibit at Silver Springs, Md. 
Viewing the model are, left to right: Phillip Klutznick, Federal Public Housing 
Authority commissioner; Wilson Wyatt, housing expediter; Raymond Foley, 
Federal Housing Administration commissioner; John B. Blanford Jr., Nation- 
al Housing administrator; John Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank ad- 
ministrator; and Brig. Gen. John Russell Young, District of Columbia com- 
missioner. NEA photo 
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CPA Reports 300,000-Ton Rise 
In Annual Steel Sheet Capacity 


Supplement to “Steel Expansion for War” says that new facili- 
ties will relieve scarcity in sheets, particularly lighter gages, when 
manpower shortages and other retarding factors are eliminated. 


Increase in pig iron capacity also reported 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a 300,000-ton 
annual increase in privately financed 
steel sheet making capacity highlights the 
Civilian Production Administration’s sup- 
plemental report on “Steel Expansion for 
War” for the year ended June 30, 1945. 


The additional sheet making capacity 
came from facilities installed to promote 
full utilization of existing equipment or 
to increase production required by 
changing trends of war, CPA said. 

The original “Steel Expansion for 
War” report issued on June 14, 1945, 
described the expansion in government 
financed and privately financed steel fa- 
cilities for the period from November, 
1940, through June 30, 1944, which 
lifted the country’s steel ingot capacity 
15 million tons annually to a record ca- 
pacity of 95 million tons annually at a 
total expenditure of $2,584,944,018. 

According to the supplemental report, 
the newly installed equipment raised 
sheet steel production approximately 2 
per cent annually to a total of approxi- 
mately 16 million tons yearly. The latter 
is about 25 per cent of total finished 
steel production. 


Increased Sheet Supply Seen 


When manpower shortages and other 
retarding factors allow full use of the 
new facilities the scarce supply of sheet 
steel, particularly in the lighter gages, 
will be relieved considerably, CPA said. 
Light gage sheet steel is in particularly 
heavy demand for consumers’ durable 
goods, such as refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles. 

Other steel capacity increases men- 
tioned in the supplemental report in- 
cluded a 326,000-ton increase in pig iron 
capacity to bring total increase in this 
product to 15,738,064 tons annually. A 
30,000-ton increase in steel ingot capaci- 
ty lifted total gains in steel ingot to 15,- 
353,522 tons annually in the period from 
November, 1940, through June, 1945. 

Private industry sharply outdistanced 
government in new expenditures for steel 
facilities in the year ended June 30, 1945, 
with a $86,960,732 expenditure against 
$9,620,276 for government financed 
projects. In addition, the steel industry 
during that period spent $48,538,000 
for postwar projects which were con- 
structed without priority assistance. 
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In the November, 1940, through June, 
1944 period, government was virtually 
matching industry dollar for 
dollar on new steel expansion. The origi- 
nal “Steel Expansion 
covering this period listed government 
expenditures at $1,311,742,652 as com- 
pared with $1,272,201,356 for private 
industry. 


private 


for War” report 


Other facilities for critical war pro- 
grams completed during the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1945, which were 
financed largely by private industry in- 
cluded forging and gray iron foundry 
equipment for the Army truck program, 
tire bead wire drawing equipment for 
the truck tire program, forging facilities 
for the increased shell program, and 
tubing facilities for the rocket projectile 
program. 


Bill Would Aid Precious Metal 
Mines To Resume Production 


Money to finance rehabilitation of 
precious metal mines would be advanced 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
under a bill drafted by Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran (Dem., Nev.). 

Sums advanced would be repayable, 
without interest, in the form of a 5 
per cent royalty on future production. 

Owners of precious metal mines would 
be entitled, under Senator McCarran’s 
bill, to advances based upon a formula 
which would take into account the nor- 
mal prewar production of the mine and 
the length of time it was closed under 
the terms of the War Production Board’s 
limitation order which shut 
gold and silver mines in the U. S. 


down all 


The formula requires computation of 
each mine’s average monthly production 
over the ‘ave-year period ending Dec, 31, 
1941, and multiplies this figure by a 
fixed percentage (tentatively 10 per cent) 
and then by 33, representing the num- 
ber of months the gold mine closing 
order was in effect. 


“All the producing gold mines of the 
country,” Senator McCarran said, “have 
suffered substantial damage as a result 
of Order L-208. With no work being 
done, in some cases openings in these 
mines have caved, with a consequent 
loss of ore bodies which will require 


; . . . 
heavy expenditures for reopening. Water 
Some are 


has seeped into many mines. 
completely flocded. In others the timber- 
ing has rotted away or fallen. 

“Many of these mines,” Senator McCar- 
ran declared, “have been so greatly dam- 
aged as a direct or indirect result of 
the WPB closing order, that they do not 
security today, from a 
However, if they 


present good 
banker’s standpoint. 

are given advances of enough money to 
get back into production, they can re- 


pay those advances out of production.” 


FHA Seeks To Speed Building 
Of Houses for Veterans 


First consideration of the Federal 
Housing Administration will be to ex- 
pedite construction of housing costing 
under $10,000 and to be occupied by 
veterans under the priority system for 
scarce building materials which went 
into effect Jan. 15, FHA Commissioner 
Raymond M. Foley declared. 

Application forms for priorities for 
building materials presently in critical 
short supply will be available at all 71 of 
FHA’s field offices for individual veterans 
who want to build a home of their own 
as well as builders who want to erect 
one or more dwellings either for sale 
or rental for which veterans of World 
War II will be given preference, 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, through the National 
Agency, has delegated to the FHA the 
task of processing and issuing the new 
HH preference ratings under which it 
is anticipated that about half of the crit- 
ically short materials produced in 1946 


Housing 


will be made available for construction 
of homes for veterans. 

Mr. Foley made it clear that the $10,- 
000 sales price, which includes land and 
improvements, or an $80 a month renta! 
are maximum figures and that every 
effort will be made to get a volume of 
construction at lower levels. 

The materials to which priorities will 
apply include common and face brick, 
clay sewer pipe, structural tile, gypsum 
board, gypsum lath, cast iron soil pipe 
and fittings, cast iron radiation, bath- 
tubs, lumber, and millwork. 


Export-Import Bank To Make 
$25 Million Loan to Greece 


A credit and loan agreement between 
Kingdom of Greece and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington has been ap- 
proved by the bank. 

The arrangement provides for a $25 
million credit to finance purchase in the 
United States of specified 
equipment and services for restoration 
of productive facilities in Greece. 
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Decision that “Inch” Lines Should 
Continue To Carry Oil Approved 


Eastern railroads, coal producers, and miners’ union warmly re- 
ceive Surplus Property Administration recommendation that gov- 
ernment-owned pipe lines remain in petroleum service rather 
than be converted for transportation of natural gas 


DECISION by the Surplus Property 
Administration that the Big and Little 
Inch pipe lines should continue to be 
utilized for the transportation of oil and 
petroleum products has been warmly 
received by eastern railroads and by coal 
producers and the miners’ union, but 
much less enthusiastically by manufac- 
turers of many types of equipment used 
in handling and consumption of gas. 

The decision goes counter to the re- 
port of Ford, Bacon & Davis Inc., con- 
sulting engineers, who advised the dis- 
posal agency, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., that the best economic procedure 
from an overall standpoint would be to 
convert the lines to the transportation 
of natural gas. 

Such conversion would entail an ex- 
penditure of $20 million to $25 million, 
largely for compressing and dehydrating 


plants to replace the present oil pumping 
equipment. In addition, it would lead 
to wide adoption of gas as the fuel for 
many uses at industrial and other estab- 
lishments in the New York-Philadelphia 
area. The substitution trend would be 
mainly at the expense of coal, for oil 
always in normal times has been avail- 
able at comparatively low delivered 
prices along the eastern seaboard due to 
the low rates incidental to delivery by 
coastwise tankers. 

The Surplus Property Administration’s 
decision was revealed in a report to 
Congress under date of Jan. 4 which 
stated that “in the disposal of the gov- 
ernment’s oil-carrying pipe lines, first 
preference will be given to continuing 
the Big and Little Inch in petroleum 
service .... If the Big Inch and Little 
Inch cannot be disposed of for the move- 











NEW NAVY STAFF: Members of the Navy General Staff created recently 
by Presidential order are, seated, left to right: Vice Admiral D. C. Ramsey, 
vice chief of naval operations; Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, chief of 
naval operations; Secretary of Navy James V. Forrestal; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy John L. Sullivan; and Admiral C. P. Snyder, naval inspector 
general. Standing, left to right: Rear Admiral E. W. Burrough, head of 
Navy‘s general planning group; Vice Admiral F. P. Sherman, deputy chief 
of naval operations; Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, deputy chief of naval 
operations for special weapons; Vice Admiral L. E. Denfeld, deputy chief 
of naval operations for personnel; Vice Admiral W. S. Farber, deputy chief 
of naval operctions for logistics; Vice Admiral R. L. Co-o!ly, deputy chief of 
naval operations for administration; and Vice Admiral A. W. Radford, 
deputy chief of naval operations for air. NEA phote 











ment of crude oil and petroleum products 
from the Southwest to the East Seaboard, 
they should be disposed of for service 
to interior points.” 

The report stated that disposal, by sale 
or lease, to private interests will be given 
preference and that all segments of the 
petroleum industry, particularly small 
independent operators, will be given the 
opportunity of acquiring the lines. 

If a private buyer or lessee cannot be 
found, however, the SPA administration 
recommends government operation on 
oil. “Public operation on a full-cost basis 
may have to be considered if all efforts 
to dispose ‘of the lines to private in- 
dustry should fail,” the report says. 

“Disposal for conversion to natural 
gas,” the report goes on, “will be favored 
only if it proves impossible to keep the 
lines in petroleum service and the nation- 
al security is otherwise adequately 
protected.” 

Six government-owned lines are in- 
volved in the program: 1—The 24-inch 
line extending 1340 miles from Long- 
view, Tex., to the New York-Philadelphia 
réinery area, having a capacity of 300,- 
000 barrels daily; 2—the 20-inch line 
extending 1475 miles from the Texas 
Gulf Coast refinery area to the New York 
area, with capacity for 235,000 barrels of 
gasoline daily; 3—the 154-mile line from 
Refugio, Tex., to Houston, Tex.; 4—the 
200-mile line across Florida from Carra- 
bello to Jacksonville; 5—the 179-mile 
line from Greensboro, N. C., to Rich- 
mond, Va.; 6—the 82-mile line from 
Tiffin, O., to Doylestown, O. All are now 
out of service except the Ohio line. 


A feature of the report which perhaps 
may have some influence over decisions 
by the oil companies as to whether they 
will rely on pipelines or tankers to bring 
oil to the East in the future has to do 
with costs. Pipeline costs should be com- 
petitive with tanker costs, the report says. 


Allocation Controls Over 
Cadmium May Be Resumed 


A proposal to reinstitute modified con- 
trols on the distribution of cadmium has 
been approved by the Cadmium Industry 
Advisory Committee. Officials of the 
Civilian Production Administration have 
indicated that distribution would be based 
on a percentage of 1941 use. Govern- 
ment stocks of cadmium have declined 
progressively from 1,261,300 pounds on 
July 1, 1945, to 908,500 pounds on Dec. 
1 and to 846,300 pounds on Jan. 1. A 
continuation of the present rate of con- 
sumption, based on present production, 
would deplete the entire government 
stockpile in less than a year unless con- 
trols were imposed. 
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California’s 
Employment Up 
In December 


Number of wage earners in 
manufacturing shows first gain 
since fall of 1943. Aircraft 
plants add workers 


SAN FRANCISCO 

MEASURED by industrial employ- 
ment, California has turned the corner in 
reconversion. 

This is indicated in a report by the 
State Department of Industrial Relations 
which shows the number of manufactur- 
ing wage earners increased in December. 
The gain was the first since a steady 
decline in employment began in the 
autumn of 1943. This increase last 
month, moreover, was made in the face 
of a “normal” decline which usually oc- 
curs seasonally in December. 

According to Paul Scharrenberg, di- 
rector of the industrial relations depart- 
ment, the December upturn in workers 
totaled 1000 to an aggregate of 405,000 
for the state’s manufacturing industries. 
While this rise is small, Mr. Scharrenberg 
emphasized the significance of a rise of 
7000 workers, to 227,000, in durable 
goods industries. 


Largest of the December gains was in 
aircraft industry, chiefly in Southern Cali- 
fornia, which increased its employment 
11 per cent last month, with an addition 
of 10,000 new wage-earners. 

In nondurable goods lines, December 
employment was slightly higher, although 
the food products group showed its 
usual seasonal decline. Total employ- 
ment, after reflecting the food reduction, 
was 178,000 in nondurable industries, 
against 185,000 in November. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, the 
total number of production workers de- 
clined 2000 to 83,000, largely as a re- 
sult of food processing retractions. How- 
ever, this decline is considered to be 
much smaller than had been expected 
because of the current machinists’ strike 
and other labor disturbances. 


Grace Line Assigns Ships 


To Latin American Trade 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Plans for postwar foreign trade, an im- 
portant factor in the future economic 
growth of the West Coast, are proceeding 
rapidly. Latest development is announce- 
ment by the Grace Line that it will assign 
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there. 








STRIKE-BOUND: More than 500 trolley and motor busses were taken to 
parking spaces at various yards at Seattle when drivers went on strike 
Pictured above are more than 150 coaches that were idle while 
retail business slumped, school attendance dropped, and returning Pacific 
veterans were slowed on their homeward journey. NEA photo 








a minimum of five C-2 cargo vessels to 
the Pacific Coast-Latin America service. 

The vessels have a capacity of 10,000 
tons, with ample refrigeration space. 
They will sail in regular service between 
Canada, the Pacific Northwest, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and ports in Latin 
America. 


Industrial Growth Sets 
Record in Los Angeles Area 


LOS ANGELES 

An all-time high mark in industrial 
growth was registered in Los Angeles 
County during 1945, with total invest- 
ments in land, buildings and equipment 
reaching $83,647,000 and providing jobs 
for 20,090 new workers. 

In announcing the official 
the industry department of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Los Angeles disclosed 
that 228 new factories were constructed 
or are in process of construction. There 
were 334 expansions of factories of 
established plants. 

Investment of private funds set new 
records in the county’s history, the re- 
port showed, with a sizable portion of 
such funds spent by eastern firms estab- 
lishing branches in the Southern Cal- 
ifornia area. 


figures, 


Kaiser Receives Steel 
Orders from China, France 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Kaiser Co. Inc., has announced a con- 
tract with China for purchase of steel 


plates, although tonnage was not dis- 
closed. This shipment will be the first 
from the West Coast to China since out- 
break of the war, the company said. 

Kaiser Steel also announced an ad- 
ditional order for 43,000 tons of steel 
plates from the French government, It 
follows a previous French purchase of 
55,000 tons of billets to be delivered 
over a four-month period. The Fontana 
plant will start delivery on the new or- 
der shortly. 


Search for New Oil Wells 
Slackens Since End of War 


LOS ANGELES 
The oil industry has slackened its 
search in California for new oil wells 
since the war ended. 

Between Aug. 18 and the end of 1945, 
notices to drill new wells in California 
declined to 659 from 850 in the similar 
period of 1944. As a result of this re- 
duction, the aggregate for 1945 was re- 
duced to 2132 drilling intention notices 
from 2279 in 1944. Well-drilling, of 
course, was abnormally active during the 
war period when the need for petroleum 
was great. 

Contrary to the trend of new well 
drilling, however, is the increase in deep- 
ening and redrilling activity as the oil 
companies moved to tap hitherto un- 
tapped reserves in old fields, From V-J 
Day to the end of the year, 343 notices 
of redrilling jobs were filed compared 
with 268 in the like 1944 period, bring- 
ing the total for last year to 889 against 
868 in 1944. 
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Tying two Kilkenny cats together by their tails is just 
an innocent pastime compared to the brutal way bearings 
are tortured in heavy construction machinery like power 
shovels, derricks and cranes. Not just the ton loads, the 
violent shocks, the dirt, nor the long hours. Good ball 
bearings can take all that and more . . . coming or going. 
But when they’ve got to come and go, both at the same 
time, in spots like the cable drums where one drum’s 
taking up on a shaft that’s letting down . . . going two 
ways at once . . . anything might happen but mustn’t. 


When inner and outer races of the bearings are going at 


NASTY BUSINESS for a bearing 





different speeds, either in the same direction or in oppo- 
site directions, the going gets really tough. The various 
bearing elements are subjected to abnormal speeds and 
operating conditions. That’s nasty business for a bearing. 

Fafnir’s answer is the “Maximum Type” design for 
brute-size bearings. It has a maximum number of balls 
for its size, giving it the greatest capacity. They’re tough 
as the toughest jobs. 

Still more important to any machine designer, maker 
or user is Fafnir’s out-in-the-field point of view. The 


Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Torsionetic springing to be used on new Kaiser car is modern 


adaptation from Citroen. 


combat vehicles during war. 


System was used on tanks and other 
Body and chassis will form single 


unit, making oossible considerable reduction in weight 


DETROIT 
TORSION bar suspension—or _ tor- 
sionetic springing as the company calls 
it—will be a feature of the new Kaiser 
car scheduled for production at Willow 
Run by summer. This will mark the ini- 
tial application of this principle of 
springing to passenger cars, although the 
system was used widely on military tanks 
and other combat vehicles. Springing ac- 
tion derives from the torsional properties 
of heat treated steel bars, anchored on 
one side of the car and extending across 
its width to connect with wheels through 
short arms. A similar arrangement was 
used on the French Citroen car, and the 
Kaiser in fact is described as a “modern 
adaptation” of principles used on_ this 
foreign car. 

Along with the novel type of spring- 
ing, the Kaiser will have a front wheel 
drive with the 6-cylinder Continental 
engine located ahead of the front wheels 
and together with clutch, transmission 
and final drive assembly, forming a 
packaged power unit which can_ be 
readily removed for servicing. Engine is 
rated at 85-horsepower. 


Body Weight Reduced 


Body and chassis form a single unit, 


there being no conventional type of “ 


frame. This is the type of construction 
used in the Nash 600 model and per- 
mits a considerable weight reduction. 
The Kaiser will weigh around 2700 
pounds, or about 20 per cent below 
the weight of a Chevrolet. Wheelbase is 
117 inches. The body is almost identical 
with that to be used on the Frazer model. 
being characterized by low silhouette and 
a single unbroken sweep from front to 
rear fender. This type of styling probably 
will be reflected in many of the 1947 
models which are now in the early tool- 
ing stage. In this respect, Kaiser-Frazer 
will have a one-year jump on the rest of 


the industry, but of course starting from - 


scratch this was possible since there was 
no carryover of tooling from any earlier 
model. 

Union contract signed by 
Frazer has been described as embody- 
ing an “incentive” plan in the form of 


Kaiser- 


a $5 per car bonus to be d'stributed to 
employees at the end of the year. The 
UAW has been quick to deny this, de- 
claring the trust bonus plan is simply a 
provision for company security against 
wildcat strikes and unauthorized work 
stoppages. The $5 per car paid by the 
company provides a fund, not controlled 
by the company, and payable annually 
by the trustees to each employee who 
has not been found guilty by an im- 
partial umpire of engaging in a wildcat 
strike or slowdown and who has been 
on the job for 90 per cent or more of 
his assigned hours of work during the 
year. 

The UAW naturally feels the payment 
of a bonus for not participating in un- 
authorized work-stoppages is a much 
more acceptable method for preventing 


il 


these “wildcat” strikes than, for example, 
the Ford proposal to assess fines against 
the strikers. Whether or not other com- 
panies will follow the K-F trust bonus 
plan remains to be seen, but as far as 
wages at the Willow Run plant are con- 
cerned they will match those of the 
Ford Rouge plant, plus whatever may 
be the final agreement between the 
union and General Motors in the pres- 


ent wage dispute. 


Union shop and checkoff provisions 
of the contract call for two checkoffs of 
dues assessments in the period of one 
year, at whatever level is decided upon 
by the next international convention of 
the union, which will begin March 23. 
It is considered probable the present $1 
per month dues may be raised, since the 
union is now running in the red and has 
suffered a serious postwar decline in 
membership. 

Basis of representation of workers in 
the plant is the same as in the General 
Motors contract, but union committee- 
men are given new titles of chief stew- 





K-F- GENERAL MANAGER: 








Edgar Kaiser, left, eldest son of Henry J. 

Kaiser, has been appointed vice president and general manager of the 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Here he is shown being congratulated by Joseph 
Frazer, president, and his father. NEA photo 
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CALLS FOR HUMAN ENGINEERING: Henry Ford Il, left, chats with 
W. J. Davidson, General Motors Corp., at the annual dinner of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in Detroit. Ford called for management 
initiative to develop better relations with labor. NEA photo 











ards, with one assigned for each 250 
men and an alternate to function when 
the chief steward is absent. The bar- 
gaining committee provision is standard, 
and has the president of the local union 
as a member of the committee. An un- 
usual provision is that a shift vice presi- 
dent will be elected by each shift. Chief 
stewards are allowed two hours per day 
time paid by the company for handling 
grievances, and the shift vice presidents 
and the bargaining committee are al- 
lowed four hours a day each, the time 
being cumulative during the week. 
Seniority rules are by occupational 
group, plant-wide; new employees have 
to work 90-days to get on the seniority 
list. A veterans’ seniority clause provides 
that a veteran of World War II who is 
hired shall be credited with his period 
of service in the armed forces as soon 
as he goes on the seniority list, Further, 
the company has agreed to group cer- 
tain machines and jobs that can be han- 
dled by disabled veterans and elderly 
employees, This will involve some extra 
cost due to the fact some light jobs will 
be removed from their normal place in 
the production sequence and set aside 
for this special occupational group. 
Grievance procedure is streamlined, 
the course of a grievance being from the 
workman to his chief steward who takes 
it up with the foreman. The second step 
is by the chief steward and the shift vice 
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president to the labor relations represen- 
tative. Third step is by the bargaining 
committee to the company’s personnel 
director, and the fourth step is before an 
impartial umpire whose decision is final 
and binding on both parties. The um- 
pire also will determine the guilt or in- 
nocence of employees charged with par- 
ticipating in strikes and work stoppages. 

Handling of funds in the trust bonus 
will be by three trustees, one named by 
the company, one by the union and a 
third party acceptable to both. They will 
operate under a set of by-laws drawn up 
by themselves. If an individual is dis- 
qualified for a share in the bonus, his 
share remains in the fund and thereby 
increases the shares of other workers. If 
a participant dies, his estate receives his 
accrued bonds. 

The Warren, O., plant through which 
J. W. Frazer first entered the Graham- 
Paige management and subsequently the 
Kaiser-Frazer organization has been sold 
by the Navy Department to Federal Ma- 
chine & Welder Co. at a figure report- 
edly equivalent to about 25 cents on the 
dollar of the plant’s original cost. War- 
ren City Mfg. Co., organized by Frazer 
to operate the plant, apparently will be 
dissolved and all operations transferred 
to the Willow Run plant. The company’s 
equity in the plant was small, the opera- 
tion being owned practically lock, stock 
and barrel by the Navy. 


At one time it was thought that the 
Warren facility might eventually be used 
to manufacture a line of farm implements 
to be sold with the forthcoming Graham- 
Paige tractor. Recently the plant was 
supposed to be fabricating components 
for presses being built by Bliss for iné 
stallation at Willow Run, thus speeding 
up delivery of the equipment. It appears 
doubtful this work will be transferred to 
Willow Run. 

Ford’s offer of a 17% cents per hour in- 
crease in wages, subsequently rejected 
by the UAW-CIO because “we don’t 
want a wage increase offer tied in with 
10,000 other things,” would have the 
Rouge plant average hourly rates at 
$1.885 or 26% cents an hour more than 
the present GM rate. And it would be 
7 cents an hour more than the average 
GM rate even though the company 
should agree to the recommendations of 
the President’s fact-finding committee. 
Actually, about the only qualifying con- 
dition of the Ford offer was that the new 
rate would not take effect until pro- 
duction in volume is achieved, estimated 
by the company as possible within the 
next two months. 5; 


Savings Ebb Away 


Meanwhile, General Motors workers 
continue to see their savings ebb away 
after 60 days of idleness, and it is esti- 
mated that even with a substantial in- 
crease in rates, it will require 18 months 
of work before they can make up the 
equivalent of wages lost during the 
strike. The union’s acceptance of the 
fact-finding committee’s recommendation 
of a 19% cents per hour increase, in the 
face of its demand for a 30 per cent raise, 
was explained by Walter Reuther by its 
being based on a production level equiva- 
lent to that prevailing in 1941, whereas 
the union demand had been based on a 
production level 50 per cent higher. At 
the same time, the union attempted to put 
further pressure on the corporation by 
stating its acceptance of the proposal was 
good for only one week, and by threaten- 
ing to instruct its members in tool and 
die shops to cease work on all GM mate- 
rial. 


Cessna Aircraft Bringing 
Out New Metal Planes 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., is 
introducing the first two models of a new 
line of personal planes, the Cessna 120 
and 140. Both models will be in produc- 
tion by March and two more metal 
planes, the 170 and 190, will be ready by 
late summer. The Cessna line of per- 
sonal planes are two place, high winged 
metal planes. They are metal planes 
constructed of heat treated 24 ST, an 
aluminum alloy. 
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in spite of the elements 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings, at first glance, may seem remote from 
the Rock of Gibraltar, but the comparison is closer than you 
might suppose. The “Rock” has withstood the elements of wind and 
wave and time for centuries. To all intents and purposes it is Everlasting. 
Harper fastenings, made exclusively from non-ferrous metals or 
stainless steel, also resist the elements, rust and corrosion so 
stubbornly that they are considered Everlasting compared with 
common steel—or the products in which they are used. 


BRASS everlasting fastenings 


BRONZES Harper Everlasting Fastenings may be ordered from a stock of over 

5000 items including bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets, nails and 
special fastenings. Other special fastenings are made to order 

MONEL quickly from large stocks of raw material. Write for 104 page catalog. 
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Ape aoe THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher Street . Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City * Philadelphia * Los Angeles * Milwaukee ¢* Cincinnati * Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Russia Emerges from War as World {o.: 


Great strides made by Soviet government in expanding industry. 
Invasion by Germany spurred development in the Urals and 
other eastern sections. Mills rebuilt or rebuilding in the West. 
Stalin envisages capacity of 60 million tons within decade 


SECOND position among world steel 
producers is being assumed by Russia, 
which is moving into the lead positi:n 
in Europe vacated by defeated Germany, 
now limited to 5,800,000 tons annually 
(see page 77). 

Continental observers predict Russia’s 
preduction may reach 20 million gross 
tons within the next five years; output 
in 1945 is estimated at 15 million tons, 
against 18.5 million tons in 1939. 

Marshall Stalin has indicated that the 
U.S.S.R. will boost its capacity a great 
deal more and has mentioned two five- 
year plans to be instituted to raise capa- 
city to 60 million tons in the next de- 
cade. A study of the Russian steel pro- 
duction over the past 15 years reveals 
great strides have been made. In 1930 
Russia had only one large iron and steel 
producing region—the Donbas_ and 
Dnieper region. Since then many new 
areas have sprung into prominence, all 
of them to the east. 

Of the new plants, perhaps the most 
publicized are at Magnitogorsk, the mag- 





netic mountain, a town which was non- 
existent in 1928 but soon had a quarter 
of a million inhabitants and was reported 
in 1941 to be producing one-third of 
all Russian steel. These plants compare 
roughly with the facilities of Inland Steel 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., but are located 
on an open deposit of iron ore of excel- 
lent grade. Although the area has only 
one available record of production, that 
for 1938 of 1,535,000 tons of pig iron, 
1,490,000 tons of steel and 1,200,000 of 
rolled steel, only 12 open hearths and 
10 rolling mills were operating. In 1941 
operations had expanded with 16 open 
hearths and 12 mills in production. 
Careful: planning is evident in the 
location and design of all the plants 
which have been built recently. They 
were, for the most part, built on sites 
convenient to all the essentials for iron 
and steel production, and their construc- 
tion was completed by economizing in 
the use of such building materials as 
were scarce or not easily accessible. An 
example of this ingenuity is found in 





a plant at Uzbekistan, Central Asia, which 
embedied the use of reinforced con- 
crete for supporting pillars effecting an 
economy of 52 per cent in iron as com- 
pared with a conventional all-metal job. 
Timber being scarce, thin arched roofs 
of brick were widely used. 

Steel mills have been built at Petrousk- 
Zabaikalsk, near Chita, and Komsomolsk, 
in the Far East, with output expected 
to be 700,000 tons of pig iron annually. 
Two other plants, one at Vladivostock, 
the other at Irkutsk, are believed to be 
in operation. The Botom ironworks at 
Katia in the northeastern part of Siberia 
has been in production for some time, 
the last record of production being in 
1941 of 250,000 tons of pig iron. The 
Kuznetsk Basin area in Western Siberia 
was said to be producing 2 million tons 
of steel annually in 1941. 

Plants which were threatened by the 
German advance in the black days of the 
war were dismantled and relocated in 
the safety of the Urals; one plant, the 
Kirov works, profited by its move to 
the extent that the most recent figures 
show an increased production of 4% times 
the 1941 rate. 

As soon as the danger of invasion de- 
creased, the task of rebuilding the in- 
dustry in the ‘West began in earnest, and 
in 1944 the Novokramatorsk Stalin Ma- 
chine Building Plant, whose foundries 
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110.2 Producer 


had produced more than twice as much 
as the famed Krupp works in Germany, 
began operations again. The huge in- 
dustry in the Ukraine is booming now, 
and a recent Soviet report announces the 
construction of five new blooming mills 
and two more in the offing. To supply 
these mills will require the round-the- 
clock operation of 10 blast and 150 open- 
hearth furnaces. 

Blueprints of the new blooming mills 
show a number of unusual features, such 
as an automatic control said to be cap- 
able of increasing capacity 10 per cent 
while reducing electrical equipment by 
one-half; substitution of more than 500 
roller bearings for the usual bearings; 
use of oxyacetylene flame on a moving 
surface of the ingot to clean it; automatic 
weighing of ingots; and shears capable of 
cutting ingots 16 to the minute instead 
of 6-10 as at present. 





Huge cranes dominate the interior of the above 
shop in Chelyabinsk Iron & Steel Works, a part of 
Russia’s vast industry in the Urals 


Far lejt, the coke-chemical department of the 
Chelyabinsk Iron & Steel Works 


Center left, blast furnaces Nos. 5 and 6 were built 
during the war at Stalin Iron & Steel Works, 
Magnitogorsk 


Left, this turning lathe operator at Kirov Works 
has made many time and labor saving production 
suggestions. Sovfoto photos 
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Site-Welding of 
Farm Buildings 
May Make Jobs 


Research program sponsored 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. expected to develop em- 
ployment for war-time welders 


SITE-WELDING of steel frame farm 
buildings (see Steet, Aug. 27, p. 91) 
gives prospect of many new peacetime 
jobs for people who became welders dur- 
ing the war and who now seek peace- 
time employment. 

This prediction from Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., subsidiary of United States 
Steel Corp., is made as a result of re- 
search by the University of Wisconsin 
through a grant by Carnegie-Illinois. 

One of the results of the studies is a 
new system of site-welded construction 
that makes steel farm buildings com- 
petitive with those built of other ma- 
terials. This opens a broad new avenue 
of jobs for trained welders, the steel 
company asserted. 


“With the war over, thousands of 
welders who were urgently needed and 
trained during the emergency in ship- 
yards, war plants and the armed forces 
are seeking new industries in which to 
ply their trade,” Carnegie-Illinois pointed 
out. “In addition to those in military 
pervice, more than 364,000 welders 
were at work in war plants at the peak of 
production—not far below the 427,000 
carpenters employed throughout the 
United States at the same time, a number 
said by economists to be inadequate to 
serve the probable postwar building 
market. 


“If the Carnegie-Illinois site-welded 
system of construction is widely adopted 
for farm buildings, welders will find op- 
portunities for their skill in the small- 
building trade,” the company said. 


Form Company in Cleveland 
To Make Parts for Radios 


Asco Corp., a new company for the 
manufacture of electronic, mechanical 
and electrical components for radio and 
television equipment, has been formed 
and is located at 874 East 140 St., Cleve- 
land, 


John Altmayer is president of the new 
company; E. E. Slabe, secretary and 
treasurer; L. J. Wurm is purchasing 
agent, and Lewis Southworth, produc- 
tion superintendent. 
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purpose motor. 








FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS: These three Westinghouse motors are 
all %4-horsepower units. The one on the right was designed in 1904; at 
left is a high-speed aircraft motor; in the middle is a modern general 


The 1904 model was obtained from a customer who 
wrote to the company asking for replacement parts 








SRinee:. ... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Tractomotive Corp., Chicago, has been 
formed to manufacture parts for indus- 
trial wheeled and treaded tractors. Its 
Chicago offices are located at 228 N. 
LaSalle St., and its plant and engineer- 
ing offices are at 101 W. Sandusky St., 
Findlay, O. 

—o— 

Industrial Steel Treating Co., Jackson, 
Mich., has announced construction of a 
new plant at 1314 W. Ganson St., Jack- 
son. 

—o— 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, has moved its general purchasing 
offices from Chrysler Bldg., New York, to 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

pacliieeds 

Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, has 
changed its name to Simonds Abrasive 
Co. and will continue manufacture of 
grinding wheels and other abrasive prod- 
ucts. 

-—-O-— 

Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has appointed the following as 
distributors: Briggs-Weaver Machinery 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Well Machinery & 
Supply Co. Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Oliver 
H. Van Horn Co. Inc., Houston, Tex.; 
Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Dixie Mill Supply Co., New Orleans 


and Shreveport, La.; and L. A. Benson 
Co. Inc., Baltimore. 
aaa, 

Industrial Equipment Co., Chicago, 
has moved from 1737 West Howard St., 
to 315 North Ada St., Chicago 7. 

oils 

National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
has begun construction of an extensive 
addition to its New Castle, Pa., plant. 

——O--- 

Atlas Steel -Co., Baltimore, has 
equipped a large one-story building at 
1260 Covington St., that city, for iron 
and steel fabrication. 

a () 

Precision Welder & Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has moved from English and 
Neave Sts., to 188 East McMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati 10. 

—o— 

Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind., has changed its name to 
Edward Valves Inc. The company is a 
subsidiary of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

—o— 

Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O., has 
been sold to Noma Electric Corp., New 
York, which will continue production of 
the Estate line of heating and cooking 
equipment. Another recent acquisition 
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of Noma is K-D Lamp Corp., Cincin- 
nati. 
andiiaite 

Helicoid Gage Division, American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has moved from Long Island 
City, N. Y., to 929 Connecticut Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

—o— 

Tin Mill Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has changed its name to Ft. Duquesne 
Steel Co. and has moved to 1200 Gal- 
veston Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 

sccisiiets, 

Commercial Metal Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Compco 
Corp. 

(> 

I. Schumann & Co., Cleveland, 
smelters and refiners, has announced a 
$200,000 expansion program which will 
be completed about Mar. 15. 

—o— 

Crucible Foundry Co., Baltimore, has 
moved from 2615 Matthews St., to 5220 
Pennington Ave., Baltimore. 

0 - 

Lempco Preducts Inc., Bedford, O., 
has opened an automotive division at 
2953 E. 55 St., Cleveland 4. 

—-O--- 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
has extended its Washington sales office 
district to include Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Flori- 
da. 

as 

Universal Fixture Corp., New York, 
has changed its name to Universal Steel 
Equipment Corp. 

—-QO-- 

Radio Tube Division, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., Ipswich, Mass., has 
resumed peacetime production of radio 
tubes at its Johnstown, Pa., plant. 

—o-—- 

H. K. Porter Co, Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
sold the car wheel foundry of its sub- 
sidiary, Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., to Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, O. 

——= 

Penn Co., Baltimore, has moved from 
8031 Philadelphia Rd., to 2828 Falls Rd., 
that city. 

—o— 

High Precision Products Co., West- 
field, N. J., has been formed as consult- 
ing engineer and distributor for several 
Swiss manufacturers. 

on Oem 

Monogram Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has 
acquired Houston Corp., that city, and 
will continue to produce motion picture 
developing equipment. 


a ; a 


Askania Regulator Co., Chicago, has 
opened a sales and service office at 818 
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Bessemer Bldg., 104 Sixth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22. 
—o— 

H. V. Walker Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has developed a fast drying baking 
enamel, which, when applied to metal, 
gives a flexible porcelain-like finish. 

sei 

DoALL Co., Des Plaines, Ili., has de- 
veloped a small one-man machine shop, 
compact enough to be housed in a ga- 
rage or basement. 

= 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has announced a $6 million fund 
to serve as a “cushion” during slack pro- 
duction periods. 

ceils 

Lombard Machine Co., 

R. I., has changed its name to Duesberg- 


Providence, 


Bosson of America Inc. and has moved 
to 351 Harris Ave., Providence. 
initial 

A. F. & G. Tool & Die Co., Balti- 
more, has been organized to produce 
tools, jigs, etc., and is located at 611-613 
William St., that city. 

in nt 

Precision Paper Tube Co., Chicago, 
has appointed John V. Muddle as New 
England representative. His address is 
46 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 

—o— 

Stewart Industrial Furnace Division, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, has 
moved from 5600 Roosevelt Rd., to 4433 
Ogden Ave., Chicago. 

pacdlasie 

Maryland Bolt & Nut Co., Baltimore, 
plans to install additional cold heading 
and finishing machines, with work to be 
completed by next September. 


New Engineering Company 
Organized at Detroit 


A new engineering organization, Cen- 
tral States Engineering Corp., has been 
formed, with offices at 4612 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 1. 

Its organizers will be officers. They 
are: E. M. Beyma, president and gen- 
eral manager; John Allmen, vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer; and Frank 
Querry, secretary-treasurer. All of them 
had been associated with Pioneer En- 
gineering & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

John S. Bartek, associated for the past 


. six years with Pioneer Pump & Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, has joined the new organization 
as chief designer. 

More than 50 engineers are on the 
staff of the new firm, which is prepared 
to assist manufacturers with designing 
of tools and equipment, setting up proc- 
esses of manufacture, and product devel- 
opment. 


Two Aluminum 
Plants Leased 
By Reynolds 


Hurricane Creek and Jones 
Mill, Ark., plants boost Rey- 
nolds’ and ingot 
capacities greatly 


alumina 


REYNOLDS Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., has taken another step toward becom- 
ing a ranking factor in the aluminum 
industry with the lease of two aluminum 
plants, Hurricane Creek, in Arkansas, the 
world’s largest alumina plant and the 
aluminum reduction plant at Jones Mill, 
Ark., 20 miles from Hurricane Creek. 

Under the terms of the lease, signed 
with Reconstruction Finance Corp, and 
with the approval of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator and Attorney General 
Tom Clark, Reynolds takes over the two 
plants immediately, thus increasing its 
alumina productive capacity 8-fold. Hur- 
ricane Creek has a capacity of more than 
1.5 billion pounds annually and coupled 
with Reynolds’ Listerhill, Ala., plant 
gives its operator nearly half of the coun- 
try’s total alumina capacity. 

The 72 million pound annual alumi- 
num ingot capacity of the Jones Mill re- 
duction plant, added to the 165 million 
pound capacity of Reynolds’ two reduc- 
tion plants at Listerhill and Longview, 
Wash., gives Reynolds a total ingot ca- 
pacity roughly equal to three-fourths 
of the entire prewar ingot capacity of 
the country. 

The lease on both plants runs for ive 
years and contains an extension clause 
and a purchase option. Under its terms 
Reynolds has agreed to pay a rental dur- 
ing the five-year period ranging from 
$6 million to $12 million. 


Federal Machine Buys Two 


Manufacturing Companies 


Federal Machine & Welder Co., War- 
ren, O., has purchased two widely diver- 
sified companies in its expansion pro- 
gram. These two companies, Helene 
Curtiss Chrome Co., Chicago, maker 
of furniture and fixtures for beauty par- 
lors, and Sommer & Adams Co., Cleve- 
land, machine tool builder, will now be 
operated as subsidiaries with executive 
management centered in Warren, O. The 
company is planning several new prod- 
ucts on the basis of these recent acqui- 
sitions. 
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NOUS 





James M. Mead, manager, Philadel- 
phia plant, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed manager 
of the company’s New York plant at Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He will take the place of 
Harry W. Treleaven, resigned. 

—o— 

Albert L. Hartley has been elected 
vice president, Federal Fabricators Inc., 
and will have charge of engineering re- 
search and manufacture of its E. H. 
Worthington Mower Division. Mr. Hart- 
ley previously was affiliated with R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co., for the past 
15 years, serving as chief metallurgist 
and plant engineer, 

—o— 

Walter Bender, vice president in 
charge of operations, General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, has been elected 
president to succeed George C. Brainard 
who recently became president, Addres- 
sograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
Mr. Bender joined the General Fireproof- 
ing company in 1918 as a clerk in the 
office of the plant superintendent, ad- 
vancing through various positions until 
he became vice president of the company 
in 1936. 

—o-— 

Richard Stevens has been appointed 
blast furnace superintendent, Warren 
district, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Mr. Stevens is transferred to Warren 
from the company’s plant in Youngstown 
where he has been employed since 1936 
as superintendent of the coke works and 
later as assistant superintendent of blast 
furnaces. 

—o— 

Dr. Arthur H. Grobe has been ap- 
pointed chief research metallurgist, Va- 
nadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
formerly being associated with the Metals 
Research Laboratory cf Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

ome’ eee 

Fred J. Banfield recently has become 
associated with the Collier Co., Cleve- 
land, as vice president. Mr. Banfield 
for 15 years was purchasing agent with 
the Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co., 
and for the past 2% years has been with 
Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol and Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool companies. 

SES in 

J. T. Llewellyn, formerly president, 
Chicago Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the 


board, and W. L. Beaudway, formerly 
executive vice president, has been named 
president. L, J. Wise has been promoted 
to assistant to the president; L. F. Hart- 
wig, general manager and O. P. Fahren- 
bach, works manager. 


—o— 

J. C. Neemes, Jr., until recently alloy 
contact representative, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
placed in charge of the Twin Cities 
technical section, Development & Re- 
search Division, International Nickel Co. 
Inc., New York. The Twin Cities sec- 
tion was established recently and _ its 
offices are in the Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 

—o— 

Edward Riley, vice president, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, has been named 
group executive in charge of overseas 
operations, succeeding James D. Mooney 
who resigned recently. Mr. Riley has held 
various positions with General Motors’ 
overseas cperations since 1923 and was 
elected a vice president of the corpora- 
tion in 1942. 

—o— 

Four new members of the research 
committee, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment have been appointed. The new 
members are: James F. Brownlee, former- 
ly deputy administrator in charge of 
prices, Office of Price Administration; 
George L. Harrison, president, New York 
Life Insurance Co.; Thomas B. McCabe, 
on leave of absence from his position as 
president, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; 
Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ralph E. Flanders, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bink, Boston, is chair- 
man of the research committee. 

anal 

John M. Cage has been appointed 
manager, Industrial Electronics Division, 
Raytheon Mfg. Ce., Waltham, Mass. 
From 1943 until his present appointment, 
Mr. Cage had been engaged in the organ- 
ization of an industrial electronics group 
for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

—o— 

J. Melvern Banjamin, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed sales representative for 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey and Delaware, and Paul B. Allen, 
Detroit, has been named sales represen- 
tative for the Detroit district, McInnes 
Steel Co., Corry, Pa. 

sicbiabis 

Arthur L. Bushman has become asso- 
ciated with Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., to serve in its New 
York and Philadelphia offices. Mr, Bush- 
man, prior to his 40 months as lieuten- 
ant colonel with the Army _ Service 
Forces, had been with Crucible Steel Co. 
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Aluminum on Steel! 


The bonding of aluminum to sheet steel was an important milestone in 
Armco Research. It merged the strength of sheet steel with the heat resist- 
ance, corrosion resistance and reflectivity of an aluminum coating. ARMCO 
ALUMINIZED Steel is giving these important advantages to many manufac- 
turers—helping them make more attractive, longer-lasting products. Your 
designers are invited to try ARMCo ALUMINIZED in your products. Write 
us. The American Rolling Mill Co., 201 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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: 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


of America for 17 years. William H. 
Stenger has been appointed Pittsburgh 
district manager, being transferred from 
the New England district. 

stilt 

Herbert Johnson, associated with Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, since 
1940, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales. Russell 
J. Greenly has been placed in charge 
of personnel administration. R. W. Camp- 
bell becomes superintendent, Coke Di- 
vision, Pittsburgh district with F. L. 
McIntire as superintendent, Pittsburgh 
coke plant and J. J. Cavett, superinten- 
den, Aliquippa coke plant. 

ieitlipieads 

E. L. Mcllhenny, for the past eight 
years with Detrex Corp., Detroit, has 
left that organization to join the research 
and field service staff, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland. 

silts 

Burke Bartlett recently resigned as 
head of the sales and advertising depart- 
ment, Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit, 
to form an industrial advertising agency, 
the Burke Bartlett Co., Detroit. 

—o— 

W. M. Walworth has been elected 
vice president and chief engineer, Mack 
Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Mr. Walworth has been acting chief 
engineer since March, 1945. 

—o— 

Fred Albrecht, treasurer and a direc- 
tor, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has retired from active dutv 
due to ill health. 


a, wom 
B. C. Colcord, who has been assistant 
vice ident, operations, Pittsburgh, has 


been appointed general superintendent, 
Lorain, O., works, National Tube Co., 
and L. F. Sattele has been named assis- 
tant general superintendent of the plant. 
E. G. Price has been named general 
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Cc. L. SMITH 


superintendent of the company’s Nation- 
al works at McKeesport, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds R. M. Overton who has been pro- 
moted to the staff of B. H. Lawrence, 
vice president in charge of engineering, 
United States Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
Pittsburgh. 
—o— 

Clarence L. Smith succeeds Oscar A. 
Knight as district manager at Detroit for 
the Grinding Machine Division, Norton, 
Co., Worcester, Mass, George D. Seguin 
has been appointed purchasing agent for 
the Norton company replacing Marcus 
W. White who has retired after serving 
the company more than 38 years. Mr. 
Seguin has been assistant purchasing 
agent for the past 15 years. John L. 
Moser has been named abrasive engineer 
to serve the northwestern Pennsylvania 
and southwestern New York territory. 
He succeeds R. W. Crawford who has 
become president, Erie Mfg. & Supply 
Co. Harry A. Blackburn becomes the 
company’s refractories engineer for the 
Pacific coast with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Louis S. Weber Jr., assumes 
Mr. Blackburn’s former territory, Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky, with head- 
quarters in Dayton, O. 

—o— 

Harris Pruitt, recently released from 
service with the Navy, has returned to 
Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O., and 
will specialize in commercial freezing 
equipment. 

—o— 

L. L. Colbert has been made presi- 
dent of the Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, succeeding H. L. Weckler, 
who, in addition to being vice president 
and general manager of the corporation, 
has been president of the Dodge Division 
since 1943. 

—o— 

Alexander I. Stayman has been named 
by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. 
as manager of sales, Pittsburgh and 


G. D. MOOMAW 


southeastern districts, with headquarters 
in the company’s general offices in Pitts- 
burgh. Percy D. Siverd has become 
special representative in the company’s 
Pittsburgh sales office. 

—O-— 

G. D. Moomaw has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Rustless Iron & Steel 
Division, American Rolling Mill Co., and 
C, R. Hook Jr. is assistant to the general 
manager. Frank Buffo has been named 
manager of stainless bar and wire sales 
of the Rustless division with Peter B. 
Kline as assistant manager. Also an- 
nounced is the formation of the develop- 
ment engineering department headed by 
Stanley P. Watkins and Thomas L. Moore 
as assistant manager. George W. Clear- 
water has been appointed office manager 
and has been elected assistant treasurer, 
American Rolling Mill Co. The merger 
of Rustless Iron & Steel Co, with the 
American Rolling Mill Co. became effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 


Russell Hunt, vice president in charge 
of sales, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Birmingham, is retiring Feb. 1. He will 
be succeeded by Charles Northen who 
joined the company jn May, 1945 as sales 
manager. Mr. Hunt started with Sloss- 
Sheffield in 1898 as an office boy and 
clerk, 

pattinbs 

Fred Grotts, who resigned several 
months ago as president, Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., now heads 
a new corporation, Chester Electric 
Steel Corp., Chester, Pa. Other officers 
of the company, which will specialize in 
carbon, alloy and stainless steel castings, 
are: Stanley J. Roush, vice president and 
treasurer; William Burroughs, plant man- 
ager; and Sam Nicholson, sales manager. 

—o— 


Joseph C. Rovensky, formerly vice 
president, Chase National Bank, New 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








KENNETH B. HALSTEAD 


Who retired as general solicitor, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, and noted in STEEL, 
Jan. 7 issue, p. 427. 


York, has been elected chairman of the 
board, Luria Steel & Trading Corp., 
New York. David Luria, Ted Luria and 
Mortimer Luria have returned from 
active duty with the armed forces and 
are resuming their activities with the 
company. 
—o— 

Clay P. Bedford, who managed various 
West Coast companies headed by Henry 
J. Kaiser, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing at the 
Willow Run, Mich., plant of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. He succeeds Vern R. Drum, 
recently resigned. 

—o— 

E. D. Flintermann, Michigan Steel 
Casting Co., Detroit, has been elected 
president, Steel Founders Society of 
America, succeeding A. M. Andorn, Penn 
Steel Castings Co., Chester, Pa. Newlin 
T. Booth, Deemer Steel Casting Co., 
New Castle, Del., is the society’s new 


BENJAMIN S. DOWD 


Who has been elected president and general 
manager, Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and noted in STEEL, Jan. 14 issue, p. 74. 


vice president. Calbraith P. Champlin, 
Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee to serve with Messrs. Flinter- 
mann and Booth. 

—o— 

David Benjamin has been appointed 
sales manager for the Die Casting Ma- 
chine Division, Hydraulic Machinery 
Inc., Dearborn, Mich. Mr. Benjamia 
recently was released from the Army 
following three years as lieutenant colonel 
with the chemical warfare service. 

—o— 

Walter W. Arpe has been appointed 
general manager of sales, Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis. He joined the company 
in 1923 as special agent after a previous 
association with the United States Steel 
Corp. 

—o— 

E. J. Wedge has been appointed gener- 

al superintendent, Highland Park plant, 


HARRY O. BERCHER 


Who becomes general manager, Steel Division, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, as noted 
in STEEL, Jan. 7 issue, p. 426. 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., and 
Harold Robinson has been named general 
superintendent of tractor manufacturing 
and assembly which is housed in the 
Highland Park plant. George J. Crimmins 
has been named the company’s assistant 
controller and Ray Beadle assumes Mr. 
Crimmins’ former position as head ef 
the government contract department. 
—o— 

Carl F. Barchfeld, following two and 
a half years’ service with the Navy, has 
returned to the Commercial Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Marion, O., as sales manager. 
He will be assisted by Harold W. Rider, 
who has returned from three years with 
the Army. 

—o— 

Louis W. Kempf, assistant director of 
research, Aluminum Co. of America, has 
been elected chairman, Institute of Met- 
als Division, American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers. 





OBITUARIES... 


Louis N. McDonald, who retired in 
1940 as general manager of the Youngs- 
town district, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died Jan. 15 in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla, Mr. McDonald had been 
associated with Carnegie-Illinois for more 
than 50 years, 

illite 

David Feinburg, 60, president, David 
Feinburg Co., Medford, Mass., scrap 
dealers, and former pre ident, National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
died Jan. 12 at Medford. 

—O— 

Magnus Gunderson, 57, a structural 
and consulting engineer in Chicago since 
he came to the United States from Nor- 
way in 1910, died Jan, 7 in that city. 
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From 1927 to 1938 he was chief struc- 
tural engineer of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White Engineering Co. 

arOnS 

William P. M. Braun, 82, president, 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co., Phila- 
delphia, died Jan. 15 in that city. Mr. 
Braun served as president of the com- 
pany for 60 years. 

eniiine 

John M. Davis, secretary-treasurer, 
Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland, died re- 
cently in that city. 

—O— 

Frecerick S. Romney, 62, sales en- 
gineer, R. Steel & Sons Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., died recently at his home in 
Bellerose, Queens, N. Y. 

sclidipatn 


Albert L. Thurston, 66, New York 


Dollinzer 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., died recently in 


engineering representative, 


New York. Mr. Thurston had been with 
the company 15 years, 
saciid 

Frank T. Swain, 81, who retired as 
vice president and general manager in 
1930, after 50 years of service with 
Jenkins Bros., New York, died Jan. 10 
at his home in East Orange, N. J. 

—o— 

Thomas H. Cannon, 61, retired pre-i- 
dent, Potter Tool & Machine Works, 
New York, died Jan. 10 at his home in 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Bee: 

Henry H. Adams, 72, who retired in 
1930 as head of the Colonial Iron Co., 
Riddlesburg, Pa., died at his home in 
Greenwich, Conn., Jan. 15. 
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Allied Control Commission Sets 
Maximum German Steel Output 


Production limited to 5.8 million tons with capacity for 7.5 mil- 


lion tons. 
600,000 tons. 


reparations payments 


ALLIED Control Council for Germany 
has announced its plans for fixing Ger- 
man steel production and has limited 
capacity to 7,500,000 tons annually and 
production to 5,800,000 tons annually. 
The decision came after many weeks of 
discussion during which time the Russian 
representatives on the council held out 
for an annual production of 3 million tons, 
and the British representatives thought 
that 10.5 million tons would be a more 
desirable figure; both French and Amer- 
ican delegates felt that a figure between 
these two extremes would allow for a 
minimum standard of living for the Ger- 
man people and would permit a limited 
amount of exportable steel in order to 
pay for necessary imports. 

In the communique announcing the 
final compromise the three following 
paragraphs are extracted as being the 
most important: 

“That the production capacity of the 
steel industry to be left in Germany 
should be 7.5 million ingot tons, this 
figure to be subject to review for further 
reduction should this appear necessary. 

“That the allowable production of steel 
in Germany should not exceed 5.8 million 
tons in any future year without the 
specific approval of the Control Council, 
but this figure will be subject to annual 
review by the Control Council. 

“That steel plants to be left in Ger- 
many under the above program should, 
so far as possible, be the older ones.” 


Only One-Quarter of 1938 Production 


Under this agreement German steel 
production will be less than that for any 
year between 1925 and 1939 and most 
closely approximates the year 1932 when 
German steel production was 7,087,000 
tons. In 1938 it was reported by official 
German sources to have reached 23,241,- 
931 tons, or almost exactly four times 
the maximum figure allowed under the 
terms of this agreement. 

American production experts advising 
the American representatives said the 
5,800,000 tons annual production figure 
will allow the Germans 4,200,000 tons 
of finished steel a year in the form of 
sheets, rails, etc. It is reported that after 
domestic requirements are satisfied, Ger- 
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Estimate of exportable steel under this program is 
Surplus plants and equipment to be used for 


many will be allowed to export 600,000 
tons, a minimum amount necessary in 
order to pay for food imports required 
to maintain even a minimum nourish- 
ment. 

The decision is first of a series which 
will be made this month in order to de- 
termine the amount of industry which is 
to be left in Germany. After these future 
agreements have been reached, the sur- 
plus machirery, equipment and capital 
will be available for reparations pay- 
ments. 


German Plants Available 
For Allocation Listed 


German industrial plants which have 
been declared available for allocation 
on the German reparation account by 
the Allied Control Council are listed by 
the State Department and the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 

Firms or persons interested in purchas- 
ing for transfer to the United States 
any of the plants listed should indicate 
their interest to the OIT. Those interested 
in purchasing a plant for transfer to 
a third country should file a statement 
of interest with the Division of Invest- 
ment and Economic Development, De- 
partment of State. Those interested in 
purchasing for transfer to this country 
any German plant not on this list and 
having information concerning it are 
asked to furnish as much detail as pos- 
sible to the OIT as to the location, 
ownership, type of production and 
equipment. 

Persons or firms who own or have a 
substantial property interest in industrial 
plants in Germany which may be declared 
available for removal or reparation ac- 
count and who desire to purchase and 
transfer such plants for operation in 
other foreign countries should communi- 
cate with the Division of Investment and 
Economic Development. 

Plants available for allocation among 
member nations by the _ Inter-Allied 
Keparation Agency include the following: 
Power plant of Grosskraftwerke Manheim 
A. G., at Mannheim; machine plant, 
Hanwell-Lug, Dusseldorf; one-half ball- 
bearing works, Kugel Fisher, Schwein- 


machine tool plants, 


furt; lathe and 
Wuener, at Dortmund, Fretz Mueller and 


Bohne Kohle, at Esslingen; Klockner 
Humbolt Dietz, diesel engine plant, 


Oberursel; Hastedt steam-electric plant, 
Bremen; Togency hydro-electric plant, 
Muhldorf; BMW motorcycle plant, Mun- 


ich; forgings and _ crankshafts plant, 
Kusbellwellenwerke, Glinde, at Ham- 
burg; small arms plant, Metallwerke 


Neuengamme, Hamburg; Hanseaticshe 
Kettenwerke, Hamburg, producing cart- 
ridge cases and fuses; and explosives 
plant, fabrick Hess Lichenau at Fursten- 
hagen. 

Statements of interest should be re- 
ceived by Jan. 25 for the above plants. 
concerning these 
by the 


Available details 
plants will be 
State Department and OIT. Subsequent 
lists will be made public as other Ger- 
man factories are declared eligible for 
removal by the Allied Control Council. 


furnished 


German Railroad Advances 
Depicted in New Report 


German research and development in 
railroad equipment, facilities and ope:- 
at‘on durirg the war is reported by a 
United States investigator as having re- 
sulted in a number of novel improve- 
ments in locomotive building, freight car 
design, and other fields, These improve- 
ments, though not revolutionary, may 
prove valuable to U. S. railroads if they 
can be adapted to American require- 
ments. 

The fivdings of the investigator, Frank 
FE. Cheshire, London representative of 
the Railroad Subcommittee, Technical 
Industrial Irtelligence 
presented in Report No. 370, obtainable 
from the Office of the Publication Board, 
Department of Commerce, for 25 cents a 


Committee, are 


copy. The report is entitled, “German 


Railroad Technical Development.” 


91 Reports Made Available 
To Industry by Government 


Photostatic covies of 91 scientific and 
technical reports, largely dealing with 
German industry and _ developments, 
which have been obtained by the mili- 
tary services, are now available to the 
public, the Office of the 


Board, Department of Commerce, an- 


Publication 


nounced recently. 

I'he reports represent material in ad- 
dition to 369 
nounced as being available in mimeo- 


reports previously an- 
graphed or multilithed form. Materials, 
manufacturing processes, products, de- 
velopmental works and other scientific 
and technical matters are discussed in 
the reports. 


‘i 
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Mechanical Shaker Trims Time of 
Unloading Coal Cars To Minutes 


A machine has been invented which literally shakes 
sticky, stubborn coal out of coal cars. It doesn’t even 
scratch the car’s painted sides in the process, according to 
first reports. Called the Car Shaker, the new machine was 
designed and built by Robins Conveyors Inc., Passaic, N. 
J., maker of bulk materials handling equipment. 

A button is pressed to start an electric motor. Seismic 























Tee, 
ES 
action results, and coal flows out the bottom of the car. 


About 2 min is average time for unloading. 

Final testing of the equipment was completed recently 
by Chesapeake & Ohio railroad at the Carbon Fuel Co., 
in Charleston, W. Va., where one car was unloaded in 1% 
min. Other tests have been conducted on railroad lines in 
New Jersey. Longest time required was 7 min, when 
the coal was extremely wet. Only two men are required to 
operate the unit. 


Multiple-Wheel Single-Mount 
Grinding Under Investigation 


According to a Norton Co. report of developments for 
production grinding, process engineers, for reasons of econ- 
omy, are becoming considerably interested in the possibil- 
ities of using several wheels on a single wheel sleeve for 
the purpose of grinding different diameters at one time. 
It is stated that accuracies obtained on sizes are definitely 
determined by the difference in diameters on the grinding 
wheels as trued in them, and the ability of these wheels 
to retain this accuracy. Therefore, combination cuts re- 
quire matching open tolerance diameters with only one 
close tolerance diameter. In addition, it is best not to com- 
bine interrupted surface types of grinds (such as splined 
surfaces) with surfaces requiring bearing finishes or accu- 
racies. 

Another point stressed was that multiple wheel assem- 
blies should not be used where the wheel spacing and di- 
ameter differences prohibit the use of a standard diamond 
nib while truing. The span between wheels should not be 
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any greater than will provide a practical capacity of the 
grinding machine wheel spindle design to support such an 
overhang conditien. 


Gilsonite Fields To Be Exploited 


Western deposits of gilsonite, a hard and shiny black 
mineral closely related to petroleum, are to be developed 
by the American Gilsonite Co., to be owned jointly by 
the Barber Asphalt Corp., New York, and Standard Oil Co. 
of California. This little kaown hydrocarbon is resistant 
to acid and is used in making foundry forms and storage 
battery cases. It also is useful as an ingredient of paints, 
varnishes and inks, and has shown promise as a binder for 
plastics. Gilsonite may be an important source of synthetic 
petroleum: 

The gilsonite fields in Utah and western Colorado, the 
world’s only known important source of the mineral, form- 
erly were owned by the Barber Asphalt Corp. The new 
company will be headed by Clarence F. Hansen, formerly 
chief engineer of the oil company’s manufacturing depart- 
ment. 


Electron Microscope Probes 
Atomic Nature of Rust : 


Atomic nature of the coatings or oxides that form on 
metals, commonly known as rust or corrosion, is being in- 
vestigated at Westinghouse Research Laboratories with 
the aid of the electron microscope, the electronic diffrac- 
tion camera, and the vacuum microbalance. Detailed in- 
formation on what actually happens in the invisible bound- 
ary zone that is formed when metal comes into contact 
with air, or when a solid reacts with a gas is being col- 
lected by Dr. Earl A. Gulbransen in order to reveal better 
methods for producing alloys and coatings which will com- 
pletely resist atmospheric deterioration under specific con- 
ditions. This is expected to eliminate the need for trial- 
and-error development and testing, making production of 
alloys and coatings an exact science. 

Electronic microscope, which brings to light the physical 
nature of the coating, magnifies the film of atoms up to 
50,000 times by means of a high-voltage beam of electrons 
that passes through sample and is pulled outward by mag- 
netic fields along the sides of the microscope. Magnified 
image, produced by two successive spreadings of the beam, 
is recorded on photographic film in the form of a shadow- 
graph. 

Diffraction camera also employs an electron beam, but 
this time it reveals the chemical nature of the coating. 
Beam is “fired” at an angle so that it ricochets off and 
strikes ancther photographic film. Result is a pattern of 
black and white semi-circles that are formed by electrons 
bouncing off the different faces of the block-like molecules 
of the oxide coating. Chemical nature of the oxide is re- 
vealed by measuring distance between rings. 

Measurement of rate at which rust and tarnish “grow” 
on a metal exposed to air is afforded by the vacuum micro- 
balance, a highly sensitive weighing instrument constructed 
mainly of quartz and hair-like tungsten wire enclosed in a 
vacuum chamber. Sample to be weighed is hung on one 
end of a balance beam, with a counterweight suspended 
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from the other. Small amounts of oxygen then are ad- 
mitted into the chamber to form an oxide coating on the 
metal, making it gradually heavier. Movement of balance 





beam is watched through a microscope, and changes of 
weight—usually in millionths of a gram—are recorded 


every few minutes. 

As air affects metals differently at various temperatures, 
experiments are conducted over a wide range, from minus 
270 to plus 930°F. Samples are immersed in a bath of 
liquid air to produce low temperatures, and an electric fur- 
nace is used to bring samples up to desired heat. 


Whirling Objects Stand 
Still for “Optical Engineer" 


With the aid of a newly developed instrument, the Rota- 
scope, General Electric engineers now are able to make 
any rotating object appear motionless before their eyes. 
The blade of an electric fan, or an airplane propeller, will 
appear to stand still, even though they are whirling at full 
speed, when the “optical engineer” is focused upon them. 

Developed for the study of airplane propellers under 
actual operating conditions, the Rotascope is the first in- 
strument of its kind which allows continuous viewing of 
a rotating object at any point on the perimeter (or path of 
travel), according to Norman F. Barnes of company’s Gen- 
eral Engineering and Consulting Laboratory. 

Device eliminates the rotary component of motion, but 
shows any flutter or vibration of the moving part, thereby 
making it possible to study rotating parts of parts of ma- 
chinery. Engineers actually can see what happens to any of 
the rotating objects while operating at thousands of rpms. 
It also may be used in industry to study angular motions, 
particularly those of low angular velocities. 

Lowest speeds as well as speeds up to 2000 rpm can 
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be studied. Special designs of the Rotascope can be made 
for studying speeds exceeding 2000 rpm. 


Injection System Correctly 
Meters Gasoline to Cylinders 


A gasoline injection system, to replace the carburetor 
on automotive and small aircraft engines, meters mechan- 
ically the correct quantity of gasoline to the engine cyl- 
inders, and provides a positive control of the fuel-air mix- 
ture for best combustion. Fuel may be delivered into the 
engine cylinder or to the intake manifold just ahead of 
intake valve. 

Essential parts of the device, made by Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Detroit, and here illustrated by diagram, are the pump, 
air-throttle, discharge lines and nozzles. Injection pump 
consists of three parts: Supply pump, fuel metering valve, 
and the pumping and distributing plunger. 

Function of injection pump is to meter the correct 
amount of fuel and distribute it evenly, at properly timed 
intervals and at correct pressure, through the discharge 
lines to the atomizing nozzles. The fuel flows from supply 
pump through the metering orifice on the throttle shaft 
to the pumping and distributing plunger. Amount of fuel 
flowing through this metering orifice is dependent on ex- 
tent of throttle opening. Since there is a constant fuel flow 
from metering valve to pumping plunger, the amount of 
fuel distributed and delivered by the plunger as it rotates 
and reciprocates during each stroke is uniform to every 
cylinder and is also constant for all cylinders for a par- 
ticular throttle setting and engine speed. 

Air-throttle consists of a tube with a butterfly valve near 
the inlet end and ducts leading from this tube to each 
cylinder inlet valve. Function of the air-throttle is to pro- 
vide proper amount of air to mix with the gasoline. 

Discharge lines and nozzles convey the metered fuel 
from pump to the engine cylinder, or to the intake valve 
where it is delivered by the nozzle into the air stream. 
The nozzles atomize the gasoline into a fine mist so that 
it will quickly and thoroughly mix with the air. 
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Unc Welding 


Eight specific factors common to all welding applications are reviewed 
and analyzed for their relationship to the total cost of the welded struc- 


By WALTER J. BROOKING 


Director of Testing & Research 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc. 
Peoria, Ill. 


ture. In this, the first of two articles, the author covers economic latitudes 
permissible in design, use of material, setting up fixtures, and weld deposi- 
tion, as previously outlined for the Welding Journal 


EXTENT to which the arc welding method is used in 
producing machines and structures in modern manufactur- 
ing is an indication that it has certain inherent advantages 
both from an engineering and an economic standpoint. 

Gains made with welded fabrication have been savings 
in weight ranging from 8 to 40 per cent; in some cases, 
special mechanical engineering advantages; elimination of 
open joints; and reduction in bulk. Edges which have 
been lapped over one another and often reinforced with 
side plates are considerably bulkier than are the structures 
in which welding has been used for joining. Rigidity and 
superior mechanical function are also frequent character- 
istics found in are welded construction. 

Arc welding of steel structural materials has made it pos- 
sible to produce machines whose operational efficiency is 
directly attributable to characteristics of design which can- 
not be economically obtained by any other means of fab- 
rication. High speed tractor and earth-moving machine 
shown in Fig. 7 is an example. 

Purpose of this discussion is to present relationships of 
several important factors common to all welding applica- 
tions which greatly affect the total cost of the welded struc- 
ture. These factors variously and collectively influence 
total cost and, therefore, the economics of welded struc- 
tures, depending upon the amount of control exercised on 
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these various factors. This article will deal with only eight 

of the most important factors—all so general that they are 

universal problems in welded construction'. They are: 
(1) Design to reduce the amount of weld metal re- 
quired in the structures. 

) Plan the use of material to reduce scrap. 

) Use setting up fixtures to eliminate measuring and 
to standardize structures. 


(2 
(3 


(4) Use positioning fixtures to deposit welds in most 

favorable positions. 

(5) Use the most economical size of electrodes. 

(6) Obtain good fitup of welded joints. 

(7) Control the size of welded joints to their proper size. 

(8) Obtain a good operator factor (use of workman’s 

time). 

In this generalized discussion, a sound basis for dem- 
onstrating their importance can be provided by a hypo- 
thetical welded structure such as the simple welded ma- 
chine base shown in Fig. 8. 

It is assumed that this machine base is made of are 
welded steel in an ordinary welding shop, and that it would 
be made on a mass production basis (a repetitive process 
like many repetitive manufacturing processes in present 
day welding production). Let us assume that at least 100 
units are to be made. 

To establish a fundamental basis of comparison, a cost 
of production—with normally good welding practice in 
their manufacture—is fixed at $100.00 each, based upon 
the following conditions, assumptions and values: 

Finished weight of the base is 1000 Ib, consisting of 950 
lb of steel and 50 lb of weld metal— 


or 


1000 Ib steel @ 4c per Ib plus 5% 


scrap loss $40.00 
1.64 hr set-up time @ $1.19 per hr 
plus 150% overhead ($2.75 per hr) 4.50 


5 hr cutting and shaping time @ $1.00 
per avg. plus 150% overhead ($2.50 


per hr) 12.50 
50 Ib deposited weld metal @ 86c 
per Ib 43.00 


Total Cost with normally obtainable 
good practice $100.00 
(This cost assumes a 70 per cent 

continuous work, such as are time and 

electrode changing time; $1.10 per 

hr for labor for setting up and weld- 

ing; 66 2/3 per cent electrode deposi- 
(Please turn to Page 111) 
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(4ld Heading 


DIE STEEL 





Intimate relationship between hardenability and austeni- 
tic grain size should be considered carefully in selecting 
die steels. Various steel analyses are discussed. For ad- 
ditional articles by the author on this subject, see STEEL, 
Oct. 29, 1945, p. 98, and Nov. 26, 1945, p. 100 
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Fig. 1—Sheppard grain size standards. A close estimate 
of austenitic grain size may be made by comparing a 
fractured specimen with a standard fracture rating 
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Fig. 2 — Hardness 
penetration in 1, 
1%, 2, and 3-in. 
specimens shown 
by etching the 
cross section. From 
left to right, 
quenched in 10 
per cent brine from 
1425, 1500 and 
1600° F 


i.CUT AT THIS POINT FOR 
CROSS SECTIONAL HARD- 
NESS TESTS 
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Fig. 3—Dimensions for 1-in. round hardness penetration 
and fracture grain size specimen 
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By A. S. JAMESON 


Works Metallurgist 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 


HARDENABILITY of cold heading die steel is intimate- 
ly associated with austenitic grain size, therefore, any re- 
ference to hardenability of the steel should be accompanied 
by a grain size recording. A chemical analysis of the ele- 
ments which promote hardness penetration such as mang- 
anese and chromium, or the elements such as vanadium 
which retard hardness penetration by inhibiting grain 
growth should also accompany hardness penetration data. 
It should be noted that vanadium does not always retard 
hardness penetration, for when the vanadium content is 
about 0.50 per cent and the steel is hardened from a high 
temperature, vanadium seems to increase hardness penetra- 
tion. 

Elements which are used in deoxidizing additions are 
retained in the steel in such small quantities that they 
usually are not recorded unless spectrographic equipment is 
available. Their effect can be indirectly determined by 
their influence on the grain size and through this on the 
hardenability. 

Primary consideration in cold heading die steel is to 
obtain a hardened case of the depth to suit the particular 
requirement. Too deep a case will cause spalling and too 
shallow a case sinking and loss of size in the die which 
will make it unsuitable for all but the briefest usage. 

Purpose of hardenability or depth of penetration meas- 
urements is (1) to select an analysis which will suit the 
hardness penetration requirements for a particular die, (2) 
to ensure from bar to bar a uniformity of case depth and 
thereby obtain the sameness in each die when given a 
standard heat treatment. Apart from the influence of grain 
size on the hardenability characteristics of the steel, grain 
size in itself has an effect on die life. Too coarse a grain 
will cause brittleness and die breakage. 

By far the most popular choice for cold heading are the 
plain carbon steels containing from 0.85-1.00 per cent car- 
bon, 0.20-0.30 per cent manganese, 0.15-0.30 per cent sili- 
con with a residual chromium content of less than 0.10 per 
cent. For smaller dies less than 1% in. in diameter used for 


COMPARISON OF FRACTURED GRAIN SIZE OF CARBON 
AND SOME ALLOY STEELS 
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RELATIONSHIP OF HARDNESS PENETRATION TO AUSTENITIC GRAIN 
THIRTEEN CARBON STEELS 
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TABLE I—TYPICAL ANALYSIS OF CARBON STEELS 
ELEMENT FER CENT——--———.- 


Source Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium 
Swedish l 0.95 0.25 0.25 0.00 
2 1,00 0.25 0.15 0.00 
Engl.sh l 1.05 0.40 0.20 0.03 
2 1.10 0.30 0.15 0.01 
Domestic 1 0.90 0.25 0.25 0.01 
2 0.90 0.30 0.25 0.01 
3 1.00 0.25 0.30 0.01 
4 0.90 0.30 0.25 0.03 
5 1.05 0.25 0.30 0.02 
6 1.25 0.35 0.20 0.03 
7 0.95 0.45 0.15 0.05 
8 0.95 0.30 0.25 0.00 
Y 0.90 0.35 0.30 0.08 





rABLE H—LOW ALLOY CONTENT COLD HEADING DIE STEELS 


Type of ELEMENT PER CENT 
Steel Source C Mn Si Cr Ni Mo Vv w Ca 
Chromium 1° 0.95 0.20 0.30 0.25 
2 0.90 0.30 0.30 0.20 
1 0.95 0.385 0.25 0.25 
Vanadium 2 1.00 0.25 040 0.45 
3 O9& 0.30 0.25 0.40 
Manganese- 1 0.95 0.35 0.50 
Silicon 2 0.85 0.40 0.35 
Chromium- 
Molybdenum- 1 0.90 0.25 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.20 
Vanadium 
Molybdenum l 9.75 0.80 0.20 0.20 
Chromium- l 0.70 0.30 0.25 0.15 0.20 
Molybdenum 
Copper 1 0.90 0.30 0.25 10 
2 1.15 0.80 0.20 1.05 
Nickel 1 0.90 0.80 0.20 1.00 
Nickel- 1 0.95 0.30 0.25 1.00 0.20 
Molybdenum 
Copper- 1 9.95 0.30 0.30 1.55 ; 1.05 
Nickel 2 1.00 0.30 0.20 0.95 0.95 
Molybdenum- 1 0.90 0.25 0.20 0.20 1.00 i 
Tungsten 
Nickel- 1 0.90 0.35 0.40 0.70 0.30 
Vanadium 
Chromium- 1 1.00 0.25 0.25 0.25 : 0.25 
Vanadium 2 92.95 0.30 0.25 0.20 ee 
8° 1.00 0.45 0.40 0.20 0.20 


(*) Swedish—All others domestic. 


heading bolts or rivets less than %4-in. in diameter, a higher 
carbon content up to 1.25 per cent is often used in order 
io obtain increased wear. In the case of larger dies more 
than 2 1/2 in. in diameter used for heading bolts over 
1/2-in. in diameter, the manganese content of the steel 
is at times increased from 0.30 per cent maximum to 0.50 
per cent maximum for the purpose of increasing hardness 
penetration. Table I gives the typical analysis of some 
domestic and foreign carbon steels. 

There are two other analyses which are also used for 
cold heading die steel; one contains 0.25 per cent chromium 
and another contains 0.25 per cent vanadium. These 
steels cannot be classified as carbon steels but would be re- 
ferred to as alloy steels. Experimentally, a number of alloy 
compositions have been used. A list of these steels are 
shown in Table II. 


A discussion of the hardenability and grain size of cold 





TABLE III—HARDNESS PENETRATION AND FRACTURED GRAIN 
SIZE OF CARBON STEELS SHOWN IN TABLE I 


Dis- Frac- 
tance from surface tured grain size 


Chemical in 1/16-in. to 50 of hardened case 
Composition R”C” & hardening and hardening 
Source C Mn Si’ Cr _ temperature °F temperature °F 
Swedish 1 0.93 0.24 0.23 0.00 1.5 £0 25 6.5 6.0 5.5 
2 1.00 0.23 0.16 0.00 2.0 2.5 5.5 6.0 5.0 3.0 
English 1 1.07 0.40 0.20 0.03 2.5 3.5 } TS 6.5 4.0 
2 1.08 0.28 0.13 0.01 1.5 2.0 2.5 7.5 7.0 5.0 
Domestic 1 0.91 0.22 0.21 0.01 2.0 2.5 3.0 7.0 6.5 5.5 
2 0.92 0.28 0.24 0.01 2.5 4.0 65 55 45 
8 1.00 0.24 0.28 0.01 2.0 2.5 3.5 7.5 60 5.5 
4 0.92 0.32 0.23 0.08 20 25 4.0 7.5 70 6.5 
5 1.03 0.24 0.29 0.02 2.0 2.5 3.5 7.0 6.0 4.5 
6 1.21 0.84 0.22 0.03 2.0 2.5 3.5 6.5 6.0 5.5 
7 0.95 0.46 0.13 0.05 2.0 3.0 5.5 6.5 6.0 5.5 
8 0.97 0.380 0.24 0.00 1.5 20 25 7.5 7.0 6.5 
9 090 0.35 0.28 0.08 2.0 3.0 5.0 8.0 7.5 6.0 





TABLE IV—HARDNESS PLNETRATION AND FRACTURED GRAIN SIZE 


OF SOME ALLOY STEELS SHOWN IN TABLE II 


Type of Chemical 
Steel & Composition 
Source C Mn Sit Cr Ni Cu 
Chromium 1° 0.96 0.22 0.31 0.23 
9.91 0.30 0.32 0.19 
Chromium- 1 1.02 0.21 0.26 0.27 
Vanadium 2 1.02 0.29 0.29 0.23 
0.98 0.46 0.41 0.21 
Vanadium 1 0.96 0.37 0.22 
2A 1.01 0.26 0.26 
2 1.62 0.25 0.42 
3A 3.96 0.31 0.31 
3 0.94 0.27 0.21 
] 0.95 0.35 0.50 
2 0.86 0.39 0.35 
1A 0.92 0.30 0.30 1.10 
1B 0.92 0.18 0.24 1.01 
l 1.17 0.18, 0.20 1.08 
Nickel 1A 0.86 0.28 0.19 1.00 
] 0.91 0.28 0.20 1.03 
(*) Swedish—All others domestic. 


Silicen- 
Manganese 
Copper 


Fractured grain 
size of hardened case and 
hardening temperature °F 


Distance from surface 
in 1/16-in. to 50 R”C” 
& hardening temperature °F 


Vv 1425 1500 1600 1425 1500 1600 
iy 2.5 3.0 7.0 6.0 5.0 
oe 2.0 2.5 Ki 7.5 7.0 6.5 
0.20 3.0 2.5 : 8.5 8.0 7.5 
0.18 2.0 2.5 8.5 8.0 7.0 
0.22 5.0 ie 8.5 8.0 7.0 
0.25 2.5 3.5 9.0 9.0 8.5 
0.41 1.5 2.5 3.0 8.0 7.5 7.0 
0.44 2.5 3.0 8.5 8.0 7.5 
0.45 2.5 3.5 8.5 8.0 8.0 
0.40 1.5 2.0 5.0 8.5 8.5 8.5 
3.5 5.0 rs 7.0 6.0 5.5 

3.5 6.5 f 7.0 6.5 6.0 

2.0 3.0 ; 9.0 8.5 8.0 

4.0 5.5 6.5 7.5 7.0 6.0 

eo: 5.5 8.5 8.0 6.5 

3.0 3.5 4.0 7.5 7.5 4.5 

3.0 4.5 8.0 7.0 6.0 





TABLE V—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND GRAIN SIZE OF STEELS FROM WHICH CURVES IN FIGURES 7, 8, & 10, WERE OBTAINED 


ELEMENT PER CENT 





Identifi- 
cation Type of Steel Cc Mn Si Cr 
1 Chromium-Vanadium 0.98 0.46 0.41 0.21 
2 Chromium-Vanadium-Molybdenum 0.98 0.24 0.19 0.26 
38 Molybdenum 0.76 0.26 0.25 
4 Chromium-Molybdenum 0.70 0.30 0.25 0.14 
5 Nickel-Molybdeaum 0.96 0.35 0.24 
6 Nickel-Copper 1.01 0.28 0.22 
7 Tungsten-Molybdenum 0.91 0.29 0.14 
8 Nickel-Vanadium 0.90 0.34 0.42 
9 Nickel 0.92 0.30 860.23 


10 Copper 0.92 0.30 0.30 


Vanadium 


Austenitic 
grain size & quench- 
ing temperature °F 





¥. Cu Ni Ww Mo 1425 1500 1600 

0.22 8% 8 7 
0.17 hs 0.31 8% 8% 7™% 

0.22 6 6 6 

0.24 6% 6 6 

1.05 0.17 8 7 6 

0.95 9.92 8 8% 7 
a ver 1.05 0.22 8% 8% 8% 
0.30 a 9.70 ; 8% 8% 814 
ny 1.03 , , a 6% 

1.12 Pie os , 8% 
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heading die steel can be based on a study of the behavior 
of the analyses given in Tables I & II. 


Austenitic Grain Size 


The usual, and as far as can be determined, the best 
method of recording the grain size of a cold heading die 
steel is by hardening from at least three temperatures above 
the critical range and fracturing the hardened specimen. 
Three hardening temperatures of 1425, 1500 and 1600° I 
would suffice to cover the hardening range for the steels 
listed in Tables I and II. Fracture grain size is compared 
with a set of standards numbered from 1 to 10, see Fig. 1. 
The first set of standards for fractured grain size was intro- 
duced by the Swedish Iron Masters Association. Set shown 
in Fig. 1 was developed by B. F. Sheppard'. Grain size 
as determined by the McQuaid-Ehn test, which consists of 
carburizing at 1700° F for 8 hr, and slowly cooling, fol- 
lowed by miscroscopic examination at 100 diameters and 
rating according to a standard chart, has a limited value. 


HARDNESS PENETRATION CURVES 


1'4° RDS. HARDENED AT 1500°F. AND TEMPERED AT 500°F. 
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A steel having a fine grain (Nos. 5-8 on the ASTM stan- 
dard chart) would have no coarser grain when hardened 
from any temperature below 1700° F. However, a steel 
showing a coarse grain (Nos. 1-4 on the ASTM standard 
chart) could have any grain size from fine to coarse at any 
temperature below 1700° F, and at just what temperature 
the coarsening would take place would not be revealed 


(Llease turn to Page 123) 


HARDNESS PENETRATION CURVES 


i'4" RDS. HARDENED AT 1600°F. AND TEMPERED AT 500°F 
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e. 
- + - - uses stamped steel parts, | 
brazed together | 
” ‘pi : oe u 
5 
- DURING the summer of 1943, Powel Crosley, Jr. heard mental engine generator sets to operate direct drive at 5000 
= 3, 7 ‘ Me ' 7 ‘ 
a: of an all steel stamped, copper hydrogen brazed engine rpm were built for the Navy. These engines developed up 
= being tested at the Annapolis Experimental Engineering to 35 hp. They were given exhaustive, successful tests by 
7 Station. He was told that the inventor of this engine, Crosley and the Navy. The initial tests having proved 
- + ° . . ° ° . 
+2 Lloyd M. Taylor of Taylor Engines Inc., maintained a lab- successful, experimental engine generator sets shown in 
<A oratory in California, where a second larger steel stamped Figs. 2 and 3 were constructed, and an engine was op- 
engine was on test. erated day and night for 1200 consecutive hours. 

x. 4 Paul Klotsch, chief engineer of Crosley Motors Inc., During the summer of 1945, Wright Field, Dayton, O., 


visited Taylor and witnessed the test of a large 250 hp, 
hydrogen brazed aircraft engine. The specific horsepower 
output, fuel consumption, and other general performance 
data were so outstanding that the Crosley Corp. became 
interested in the development of an engine of this type for 
the postwar Crosley car and took an exclusive license under 
all patents and to all mechanical developments of Taylor 
Engines Inc. 


became acquainted with the fabricated all steel cylinder 
block construction and ordered three experimental gen- 
erator sets, powered by the same 44 cu in. 4 cylinder en- 
gine. The engines for these sets operate at a speed of 
3800 rpm and deliver 20 hp at that speed. See Fig. 5. 
Specifications and Construction: After much _ prelim- 
inary layout work, an engine with a bore of 2% in. and a 
stroke of 2% in. designed to meet Navy specifications was 


decided upon. The displacement for the four cylinders, 
therefore, became 44 cu in. The engine had to develop 
(Please turn to Page 103) 


However, before the end of the war, the Bureau of Ships 
at Annapolis became interested in a light weight, high pow- 
ered engine and tested the new development. Six experi- 








Fig, 1-—Light-walled alloy steel tubing and sheet steel stampings form the 
120 parts which are held in place by shrink fits, spot weld and crimping 
operations prior to copper brazing in a hydrogen atmosphere furnace, Sub- 
scquent gas quench from brazing temperature hardens critical parts 
Fig. 2—Experimental engine generator set of type which successfully passed 
test of 1200 consecutive hours operation 


Fig. 3—One of the Crosley stamped steel engines which operated direct 
generator drive at 5000 rpm 
Vig, 4--Chert showing performance of the Crosley stamped steel engine. 
Maximum output is 36 hp at 5600 rpm 
Fig. 5—Experimental stamped steel engine built for Wright Field develops 
20 hp at 3800 rpm 





Vig. 6—Engine complete with all accessories as used in auto weighs only 
138 Ib 
Fig. 7—Pcwei Crosley Jr., president, Crosley Motors Inc, graphically por- 
trays small size of the new engine 
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Manufacture of 
Steel Products from 


Small ingot practice introduced at southern plant in 1939 eliminates pouring 
platform. Pins in top of big-end-up ingots facilitate stripping. Antipiping 
compounds are used instead of hot tops. Ingot segregation is reduced to a 
minimum. Direct rolling of ingots to finished products eliminates reheating 


MANUFACTURE of steel products from _billet-size 
ingots attained increased importance during World War 
II due to the heavy demand on the steel industry as a 
whole. Steelmaking practice which employs the use of 
small-size ingots is rather unique and presents some rather 
interesting operating and metallurgical problems. At the 
outset it might be stated that small ingot practice, consist- 
ing of pouring billet-size ingots, lends itself well to small 
tonnage heats. Steelmaking practice in most cases con- 
sists of producing steel in an electric furnace although there 
are some instances where this practice is used in con- 
junction with small open-hearth furnaces. 


While it is difficult to say where and when this type of 
pouring practice originated, it can be stated that the top 
pouring of small billet-size ingots was in active production 
back in 1920 at the Old Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Pouring operations at this plant consisted of 
casting small billet-size ingots by grouping the molds along 
either side of a running and filling the ingots in a horizontal 
position or at a slight angle from horizontal away from the 
runner. In 1924, Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., pro- 
duced billet-size ingots using the Webb process. Electric 
steelmaking practice was employed. About this time billet- 
size ingots were being top poured at the Manitoba Rolling 








By R. W. SCHOLL 
Assistant to Vice President 
Conners Steel Co. 
Birmingham 


Mills, Selkirk, Manitoba. The ingot size of 3 and 4 in. 
was used in conjunction with 25-ton open-hearth heats. 
A number of other plants were either using or introduced 
billet-size ingot molds during the years from 1925 to 1929. 
A partial list of such plants follows: 
London Rolling Mills, London, Ont. 
Phoenix Horseshoe Co., Cleves, ©. 
Northwest Rolling Mills, Seattle. 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 
Since then a number of other companies have adopted 
billet-size steel pouring practice, including: 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles, Calif. 
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‘ig. 1—Nine ingots being stripped from the molds simul- 
taneously with gang hook 


ig. 2—Four sizes of ingots that are poured. Dimensions 
and weights for each are tabulated in Fig. 6 


‘ig. 3—Heat of electric steel being teemed into billet- 
size molds 


Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, introduced billet-size in- 


got practice in 1939. Steel producing facilities at this 
plant consist of two Lectromelt furnaces, one type “PT” 
having a rated capacity of 3 tons per hour, and the other 
type “OPT” having a rated capacity of 4% tons per hour. 
These furnaces are charged with 7 and 12-ton heats. 
Single and double-slag basic practice is employed. The 
particular ingot size used is determined by the type of 


(Please turn to Page 104) 



































research in re- 


METALLURGICAL 
cent years has expanded its scope and 


concepts so greatly that the research 
metallurgist of a generation ago would 
hardly recognize his profession. New 
tools for the evaluation of problems in 
service stresses have contributed greatiy 
tc this development. 

For as many years as metallurgy has 
been recognized as a science in its own 
right (and not an illegitimate offspring 
of chemistry or mechanical engineering) 
the research metallurgist has been ham- 
pered by.a lack of correlation between 
the data as obtained by laboratory tests 
using the classical tools at his disposal 
and the actual service conditions en- 
countered in the manufactured article. 
His scope was limited to the measure- 
ment of physical characteristics and their 
interpretation in terms of what he be- 
lieved the service stresses to be. In short, 
the tools for measuring actual service 
stiesses were not available. 

For example, railroad rails failed in 
service in Canada, while giving excel- 
lent life in Texas; crankshafts which had 
been stress analyzed and provided with 
adequate safety factors failed in a few 
days under normal operating conditions 

parts placed in a corrosive atmosphere 
failed under stresses which would have 
been insignificant in a nonccrrosive me- 
dium. These and many other problems 
cried aloud for new tools to measure 
service conditions; for it is only through 
the medium of measurement that the 
scientist can define, classify or acquire 
knowledge. Try to describe anything 
without recourse to some form of meas- 
width, bulk, height, 


urement, length, 


speed, etc,! 
The tvovo.s for measuring the ordinary 


physical properties of our materials have 


90) 
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Director of Research 
Heppenstall Co. 
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been fairly well developed for many 
years. We could measure resistance to 
compressive deformation under slow 
loading and we called this “property hard- 
ness.” We could accurately measure re- 
sistance to slowly applied axial tensile 
oc compressive loadings. In a very re- 
stricted way we could measure resistance 
to impact of a low order of velocities. 
Resistance to repeated stresses was meas- 
urable to a limited degree using specially 
polished specimens subjected to alter- 
nating tensile and compressive stresses. 


New Tools for Stress Studies 


However, rails continued to fail in 
Canada and Russia. Crankshafts still 
broke. Axles snapped off prematurely, 
and many other phenomena occurred 
which were not amenable to explanation 
in terms of the properties which we were 
able to measure. 

Into this breach stepped the physicists 
with new tools which now permit the 
research metallurgist to more accurately 
evaluate service stress conditions. In most 
cases, it is merely necessary to recite the 
actual conditions which occur in service 
in order to provide a self-evident answer 
to the problem. In fact, when the condi- 
tions are fully understood, in many cases 
no problem exists. 


It has been the dream of the metallur- 
gist for many years to be able to explore 
the inside of a part without the necessity 
of destroying it. He believed that a 
number of the co. di*iens which he found 
to exist in parts which were cross-sec- 


Raut 


.. . Sharpen Metallurgist’s Perception 





tioned and examined under the micro- 
scope were harmless to service life. 

However, he had no way of proving 
this because it was necessary to destroy 
the part before he could establish the 
presence of the particular conditions; 
and should a part containing these fail 
in service, and their presence be detected 
upon subsequent examination, the al- 
leged defect was immediately blamed 
for the service failure and the metallur- 
gist was without defense. New tools 
now provide the information necessary to 
combat this condition and to actually 
know whether certain alleged defects are 
deleterious to service life or not. The 
x-ray permits him to explore the interior 
of a piece of metal and to disclose and 
locate any defects within the scope of his 
examination which are larger than 2 
per cent of the section, an inspection 
which eliminates all parts having gross 
defects and permits the evaluation of 
minor defects by studying their behavior 
in service. 

The supersonic reflectoscope, one of 
the newest tools, permits the metallur- 
gist to explore a piece of any reasonable 
size and to detect and locate, accurately, 
elastic discontinuities so small that a 
low power microscope would be required 
to detect their presence in a polished 
and etched section. 

This tool, which is entirely nonde- 
structive, measures the reflection of a 
supersonic wave which has passed into 
the piece and which bounces back from 
any elastically discontinuous surface. 
The method is quick and reproducible 
and by proper interpretation of the pat- 
terns obtained on the oscilloscope, it is 
possible to state the type of defect which 
is present. This tool permits the metal- 
lurgist to place in service parts having 
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Iuprve 
PRODUCT PERFORMANCE 
Lower 
YOOR UNIT COSTS 


where you use Stainless Steel ! 


icles 


Even Stainless Steels of the same analysis aren’t all 
alike. And the differences become most apparent when 
you start fabricating them. Where one Stainless will 
be troublesome to machine, another will cut freely. 
The difference can be traced to the care and 
quality control that goes into the making of 
ike these each Stainless Steel. 


chanism parts will mean lower unit costs, 


lk as improved performance for your products. When Stainless is made under the rigidly con- 
trolled conditions of a tool steel mill only the 
finest quality can result. And that’s just how 


Carpenter Stainless is made. When you add the advan- 
... ANOTHER REAL HELP tages of Carpenter’s pioneering research — Free- 
Machining Stainless Bars and ductile Stainless Strip 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL USERS ! —you have the most uniform, easy-working Stainless 
A Handy Method for Steels available. 
Identifying Stainless Steels 





You can start now to reduce the cost of using Stainless 


Even in the best regulated plants, steel stocks sometimes oS by specifying “Carpenter” on your orders for Free- 
do get mixed. And you know the troubles a mix-up can Es ; 5 

cause in heat treating, machining, stamping, welding or Machining Stainless bar stock. Standard sizes are 
other Stainless fabricating operations. To help you elimi- available for immediate delivery from warehouse 
nate this problem, the Carpenter Laboratories have de- : ; 

veloped this chart which explains 8 different tests for stocks. And don’t hesitate to call in your nearby 


identifying various types of Stainless. It shows when and 
how to use each test. To obtain a copy, simply send us a 
note on your company letterhead. Write today. to help get jobs done at less cost. 


Carpenter representative. He can give you useful hints 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 139 W. Bern St., READING, PA. 





( arpenter STAINLESS STEELS — 


BRANCHES AT 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 
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defects of known type and size, accurate- 
ly located in advance; and to study the 
effect of these defects on the service life 
of the material. The implications in 
metallurgical research are limitless. 

Magnetic particle testing which has 
become an established inspection method 
in many industries has aided immeasur- 
ably in detecting surface and slightly 
sub-surface defects in finished parts. 

Testing of parts under induced high 
frequency currents permits an evaluation 
as to the uniformity of a heat treatment 
by measuring the response of parts to 
induced high frequency currents. 

One of the most valuable recent con- 
tributions to research, which as yet has 
been utilized in only a preliminary way, 
is the development of the electric strain 
gage in conjunction with the recording 
oscillograph. This permits the measure- 
ment of actual static and dynamic strains 
in a structure under service conditions. 
When one views the complicated pattern 
of dynamic stresses developed in a struc- 
ture in service, it is easy to understand 
why our earlier concepts of static stress 
distribution have been inadequate. 

A study of surface stresses under serv- 
ice conditions by means of high-speed 
photography, stroboscopic viewers, strain 
gages and other new tools have resulted 
in a simple treatment to reduce the high 
surface tension stresses encountered dut- 


ing operation which were the primary 
cause of many fatigue failures. A simple 
shot blasting (shot peening) or surface 
rolling to induce compressive stress in 
the metal at the fillets has resulted in 
greatly increased life of crankshafts to 
the point where the metallurgist’s meas- 
urements of the strength of the material 
begin to have signiicance. 

New tools of research are now permit- 
ting us to make tests at temperatures 
to which the parts will actually be sub- 
jected in service, thus assuring the em- 
ployment of alloys which will provide the 
desired service life. Once it was possible 
to measure the impact strength of steels 
at low temperatures, the problem of rail 
breakage was well on the way to solu- 
tion. Alloys were developed which did 
not have this inherent susceptibility to 
low temperature brittleness and another 
problem which puzzled metallurgists for 
many. years was written off the books. 

The life of cutting tools has in many 
cases been greatly extended by the utili- 
zation of low temperature treatments 
during the heat treating cycle. Treat- 
ment of cutting tools at temperatures of 
from minus 120 to minus 150° F has 
served to stabilize high-speed steels and 
to complete the transformation. While 
not designed to study service condi- 
tions, it provides a means of increasing 
service life because our studies of serv- 


ice conditions indicated that incomplete 
transformation was an important factor 
in decreasing service life of cutting tools. 

Our ability to visualize the highly com- 
plex inter-relations in polynary alloys 
is being rapidly expanded by the use of 
x-ray diffraction analysis which permits 
conclusions on inter-relation of the vari- 
ous elements in the alloy. By means of 
x-ray diffraction it is possible to tell when 
an element leaves the solid solution phase 
and goes into chemical combination with 
other elements of the alloy or when 
allotropic modifications of the ements 
of an alloy take place. 

The electron microscope, which has as 
yet found only limited application in 
metallurgical science has very signifi- 
cant implications in future developments, 
since we have so little knowledge of the 
effect of minute amounts of alloying 
agents. It is probable that through the 
medium of x-ray diffraction analysis and 
ultra microscopy we shall eventually be 
enabled to evaluate these effects. 

However, not all metallurgical prob- 
lems are now on the way to imme- 
diate solution. Our horizons have been 
vastly, broadened by the new tools at our 
disposal and real progress in metallur- 
gical reseach is being made. Neverthe- 
less, many fundamental concepts are still 
quite hazy and our control of many 
factors leaves much to be desired. 














WATER PURIFICATION SYSTEM 


PRODUCES CHEMICALLY PURE WATER AND 
RECOVERS VALUABLE METALS 


CHEMICALLY pure water, and recovery of valuable 
metals from waste water are some of the applications for 
the de-ionization system of Dorr Co.,. New York. Raw 
water passes over a bed of exchange material which removes 
calcium and magnesium salts, then an anion exchanger 
absorbs the acid resulting from the first step. Water meet- 
ing predetermined specifications can be thus produced, 

The Dorrco D-I system shown is said to have demon- 
strated a consistent savings in water purification costs of 
between 90 and 98 per cent. Actual costs, under commer- 
cial operating conditions, are from 2 cents to 20 cents per 
1000 gal—the costs varying with the mineral concentra- 
tion of the raw water. 

These units, built in sizes ranging from laboratory models 
to plant units capable of processing millions of gallons of 
water per day, are said to remove simple hardness from 
water, reduce bicarbonate alkalinity, reduce total solids and, 
permit long runs between regenerations. The exchange bed 
is regenerated with ordinary salt when it is used for the re- 
moval of calcium and ‘magnesium. 
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HOW YOU CAN Doudde 


PRESS PRODUCTION 


in tess than 20 minites ! 


At no increase in wage cost— with fewer rejects—less worker fatigue 


Suppose you could have one operator run two or more 
standard drill presses, as fast, or even faster than he 
could run one? with less actual physical effort? with 
better-maintained standards of quality? It would help 
to beat the squeeze between rising costs and fixed selling 
price, wouldn’t it? 


You can. It’s being done. In less than twenty minutes 
you can take practically any standard hand-fed drill 
press and convert_it into a high-production unit. Plant 
after plant where Bellows Controlled-Air Power Drill 
Press Feeds have replaced hand-feeding, report produc- 
tion increases ranging from 40% to 500%. 


@ For example, 2 Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer reports one 
operator is running two drill presses, facing 60° “L’s” in 
10-20 steel and obtaining better than twice the production 
he formerly obtained by hand feeding, and with less work. 


A Holland, Michigan, firm tells how they converted an old 
two spindle tapper into a unit producing more than 2500 
tapped die cast parts per hour. 


@ A Chicago parts manufacturer reports one operator run- 
ning three spindles—the first two fed by Bellows Con- 
trolled-Air-Power Feeds, the third spindle fed by hand. 
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The Bellows Controlled-Air Power Feed attaches to the 
star wheel shaft of the drill press. A touch on the operat- 
ing handle advances the spindle any selected distance, at 
any desired pressure and feeding rate. When the opera- 
tion is completed the spindle automatically returns to 
starting position. The easily accessible controls for stroke 
length, feeding pressure, and feeding rate (more sensi- 
tive, more accurate, than the “touch” of the most skilled 
operator) permit proper feeding of any tool in almost 
any material. 

Investigate quickly this inexpensive way of getting greater 


output, at less cost, from your present machines. Write for your 
free copy of Bulletin DF-100, today. 
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applying 
400 


CYCLE 
MOTORS 


to accessories 










Adaptability, economy of operation, compactness, and 
light weight are some factors pointing to wider use of high 


frequency power units in general industry 


By RAY G. HOLT 
Sales Engineer 
Pesco Products Co. 
Cleveland 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been 
centered on design and _ performance 
which may be attained in driving various 
accessories by alternating-current power. 
Recently, there has been a very pro- 
nounced trend toward the use of 3- 
phase, 400-cycle, 208 v power installa- 
tion in the largest aircraft, and possibili- 
ties for commercial use in handling 
liquids are manifest. 

Factor which apparently has had a 
substantial influence on this trend in 
aircraft use is low weight of the electrical 
wiring required to transmit a given 
amount of power over the relatively long 
distance involved on large aircraft. In 
addition, a saving in weight is effected 
in the small size and light construction 
of the 400-cycle électric motor. Elimina- 
tion of commutators and brushes per- 
mits a. definite improvement in the ser- 
vice life and, in aircraft, altitude per- 
formance of the motors is bettered. Also, 
with 400-cycle motor operated acces- 


sories, additional advantages are ob- 
tained. 

Series type direct-current motors are 
commonly used where speed regulation 
is not of prime importance and where it 
is desired to reduce starting inrush 
current surges to a minimum. The com- 
pound wound electric motor is usually 
specified in applications where a rather 
flat speed regulation characteristic is re- 
quired even at the expense of much 
higher. starting current surges. 

In selecting a direct current electric 
motor for a continuous duty accessory 
drive, it is necessary to use a motor frame 
size capable of developing the required 
torque at the desired operating speed. 
Also it must have necessary heat dis- 
sipation characteristics so as to dis- 
sipate the motor losses at a motor tempera- 
ture which will not injure the electrical 
insulating materials. 

For intermittently operated acces- 
sories, the heat dissipating characteristics 


Fig. 1—The larger, 12 hp packages used for retraction of main landing gear on 
large bombers. Data also presented before SAE 

Fig. 2—Dry air pump powered by 400 cycle, alternating current motor 

Fig. 3—Top mounted booster pump for 400 cycle operation 

Fig. 4—An alternating current fuel powered transfer pump 

Fig. 5—Four hp, alternating current power package 














get off to a 
clean start! 





Metal specification is vital 
to quality and cost control in metal 
parts fabrication. The early choice of 
the right metal makes production run 
smooth from the start. If you are plan- 
ning a new product, you'll find it worth 
your while to call in a CMP specialist. Here you 
will find the production “know-how” to recommend 


devel i ification f ld 
———_ THINSTEEL FACTS 


GAUGES THIN AS .001” ° WIDTHS UP TO 24” 
COILS UP TO 300 LBS. PER INCH OF WIDTH 





CMP pioneered in the precision produc- 
tion of flat rolled metals to great accuracy and 


has, by consistent research and development, EXTREMELY CLOSE TOLERANCES 
achieved constant duplication of exacting physi-  STANDARDZAND SPECIAL{FINISHES ¢ |CARBON AND ALLOY GRADES 
cal specifications. Precision Thinsteel is temper- WIDE RANGE OF PHYSICALS 


rolled to any desired degree of hardness. Ex- 
tremely close tolerances guarantee more finished 
parts per ton . . . therefore, greater economy. 
Complete information on the advantages and 
uses of CMP Thinsteel is yours for the asking. 
Make it a point to get CMP service when you are 
considering your important ‘first step.”’ 


THE COLD METAL 
PRODUCTS co. 


YOUNGSTOWN it ae oe 


SALES TS 


New York ~ Chicago ~. Detroit . St. Louis + Busralo 
Dayton - Los Angeles 
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of the motor are of lesser importance and 
it is possible to operate a_ direct 
current electric motor frame at a 
very high torque for a short period 
of time. In_ general, the torque- 
speed characteristic of the 400-cycle 
alternating current motor more closely 
resembles that of the compound wound 
direct current motor than that of the 
series wound direct current motor since the 
alternating current induction motor is 
inherently a nearly constant speed de- 
vice. 

However, it is not possible to extend 
the intermittent torque rating of the 
alternating current induction type motor 
to the extent possible with the direct 
current motor since a peak or break- 
down torque is reached which is the 
maximum torque which that motor frame 
will develop. It is necessary to select a 
frame size such that its normal rating 
will be considerably below the break- 
down point and so that the locked-rotor 
torque will be sufficient to start the 
accessory and accelerate it to a speed 
close to the rated speed. Some difficulty 
was experienced in the first alternating 
current powered accessories in attaining 
sufficient starting torque, however, later 
developments have entirely solved this 
problem. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor in 
delaying the adoption of alternating 
current power in aircraft has been the 
lack of suitable generator drives. If the 
generator is to be driven by the main 
aircraft engines, a variable ratio drive 
must be provided to maintain a fixed 
generator speed, regardless of engine 
speed variations. It is understood that at 
least one such drive will soon be avail- 
able. 

Use of auxiliary powered generator 
sets has received a considerable amount 
of attention. While the earlier types 
of auxiliary plants were heavy and 
rather unreliable, later developments will 
no doubt overcome many of the weak- 
nesses of the early types of plants. There 
are also other developments about which 
little is known at present which may, 
in the not too distant future, provide 
suitable generator drives. As an example, 
an exhaust heat power plant has been 
built which generates steam at high 
temperature and pressure in an exhaust 
heat boiler. The steam is used in a small 
size, light weight steam turbine to drive 
the alternating current generator. Pro- 
vision is made for burning fuel under 
the boiler during inoperative engine 
periods so that electrical power is avail- 
able on the ground. 

Fuel Pumps: Those who have had 
experience in the service difficulties with 
fuel booster pumps will confirm the 
statement that there is no such thing as 
a seal which will seal gasoline on a 
shaft rotating at high speed with no 
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leakage. In the search for the perfect 
seal it was found that one of the most 
satisfactory answers to this problem was 
to eliminate the seal altogether and allow 
the motor to run in the gasoline. 
Because of the proximity of the ball 
bearing used on the pump end of the 
motor armature, to the gasoline in the 
booster, difficulty was experienced with 
gasoline vapor or seal leakage washing 
the grease from the ball bearing, thus 
causing premature bearing failure. It 
was also very difficult to provide a 





Form Dressing Tool 


Form dressing the grinding wheels 
on cylindrical, internal and small bench 
surface grinders always has presented 
problems. The average dressing too] does 
not have sufficient clearance under the 
wheel for proper manipulation. The 
new tool illustrated, a product of J. & 
S. Tool Co., East Orange, N. J., is special- 
ly adapted for cylindrical grinders with 
spindle heights as low as 5-in. from base 
of table. It accommodates wheel dia- 





meters up to 7 in. and has radii range 
to 1%-in., but is only 5%-in. high, with a 
5-in. diamond-point height and base of 
only 3x x 4 in, Form dressing tool has 
the desirable features of its larger 
counterparts, yet it will handle the variety 
of applications presented by small bench 
surface grinders. 





grease for the ball bearings which would 
be sufficiently fluid at extremely low 
temperatures to provide cold starting 
properties yet which would lubricate at 
the high ambient temperatures  en- 
countered in continuous operation. Both 
of these problems were solved in the 
use of plain bearings instead of ball 
bearings for the motor. The fuel being 
pumped then becomes the bearing lu- 
bricant. Fig. 83 shows the external 
appearance of this pump. 


Application of 400-cycle motor drives 
have also been made to vane type fuel 
transfer pumps. Due to the limited speeds 
allowable with vane type fuel pumps, 
it becomes necessary either to gear the 
motor to the pump or to use a direct 
drive multi-pole motor. The latter meth- 





od has been used in preference to gear- 
ing as a result of troubles experienced 
in winterization, serviceability of present 
direct current gear head motors. This 
pump is shown in Fig. 4. 

Air Pumps: The demand for 400- 
cycle electric motor driven air pumps 
has not been as great as for fuel and 
hydraulic pumps. Development work on 
this project has been limited to a small 
displacement, piston type, dry air pump, 
driven by a four pole motor through 
a planetary gear reduction of 6 to 1. 
This air pump, weighing 5 Ib, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. It has been used in a 
number of aircraft applications, such as 
ignition system pressurization, pressuri- 
zation of fuel tanks, water tanks, and 
a number of other uses. 


It will be noted that in all of the acces- 
sories described, the motor in its sim- 
plified form of stator and rotor becomes 
an integral part of the accessory, there- 
by simplifying the construction. The ex- 
tremely small size of the motors and the 
absence of commutators contribute in 
making the accessory small, compact, and 
light in weight. In nearly all the designs, 
the rotating shaft seal has been elimin- 
ated, paralleling in this respect the de- 
sign of domestic refrigerators. In other 
words, the accessories have become 
hermetically sealed units. 

Hydraulic Pumps: Possibly the most 
outstanding contribution in the way of 
400-cycle powered accessories has been 
in the development of the “power pack- 
age.” These units have been made 
specifically for use on one of the largest 
of the experimental bombers yet pro- 
jected. The smaller of the units, shown 
in Fig. 5, is 4 hp and is used for re- 
traction of the nose wheel; the larger 
12 hp units, shown in Fig. 1 are used 
for the main gear retraction, one for 
each wheel. These packages are a com- 
plete hydraulic system in themselves. 

Included in the package are fluid re- 
servoir, electric motor, pressure loaded 
gear pump directly driven by the motor 
at a speed of about 11,000 rpm, two re- 
lief valves, and the necessary control 
valves. The cylinder may be operated 
in either direction merely by running the 
motor in the direction of rotation re- 
quired for that direction of cylinder 
travel. 

The pressure loaded gear pump has 
been successfully operated in the power 
packages at speeds up to 12,000 rpm. 
By operating the pump at such high 
speeds, it is possible to use the type of 
motor which is most efficient and lightest 
in weight. In addition to the Jarger 
power packages described, extremely 
small size packages have been built 
which use “flea-power” motors. A motor 
frame is available for use in power 
packages having an outside diameter 
of only slightly more than 1 in. 
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FABRICATING A TYPICAL 


BUNDYWELD LIFE LINE 




















T The Bundyweld Steel Tubing is made by 

a process entirely different from that used 
in the making of any other tubing. A single 
strip of copper-coated S.A.E. 1010 steel is 


continuously rolled twice around laterally into 
tubular form. 





Walls of uniform thickness and concen- 

tricity are assured by the use of close 
tolerance cold rolled strip. This double rolled 
strip is next passed through a brazing furnace 
where the copper coating fuses and alloys with 
the double steel walls. 





“y After brazing and cooling, the tut ng has 

become a perfectly bonded SOLID double 
wall steel tube, completely copper brazed 
throughout 360° of wall contact, copper coated 
inside and out, free from scale and closely held 
to dimensions. 
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The next step in fabrication of 

a Bundyweld part is cutting to 
length, which is done at the Bundy 
plant on a circular saw, or, in the 
field, with any tube cutter which 
may. be available. 


The ends of the tube are Next, fittings are assembled. “y The Bundy Double Flare, 
burred with a specially de- Any of the standard flare, f which has been adopted as 
signed tool with cutting edges of compression type or soldered fit- a standard by the S. A. E., safely 


high speed steel which removes tings may be used. Where flare permits frequent removal and 
both inside and outside burrs in type fittings are used, the Bundy replacement of fittings, as well 
one operation. Double Flare is recommended. as over-torqueing. 























8 The last operation in fabrication is bending to shape. Last and most important. . 


Bundyweld Steel Tubing is furnished hard or 
annealed in standard diameters and gauges up 
to 5/8” O. D. Special sizes cold drawn as desired, 





9 The Bundyweld part is installed on your product, 


Bundyweld is also furnished in Monel. For com- 
plete information, contact our nearest represen- 
tative or write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13. 


BUNDY TUBING 








Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 





YOUR EXPECTATIONS 






ENGINEERED TO 





AND 
Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois Phila, 2, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


3628 E. Marginal Way 





Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 


Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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porcelain enameling 


Improvements include zirconium and one-coat enamels for sheet 
steel; better protective and decorative coatings for cast iron and 


PRODUCTION of porcelain enamel 
and porcelain enameled articles was 
greatly curtailed during the war years; 
frit manufacturers and enamel shops de- 
voted much of their effort and manufac- 
turing facilities to war goods seldom 
related to 
enameling, 
did not entirely cease and the frit com- 
panies, especially, were able to devote 
energy 


the processes of porcelain 
In spite of this, enameling 


considerable of their research 
and talents to the development of new 
enamels and enameling techniques. 
Many enamel shops conducted enamel- 
ing on a small scale. This has resulted 
in several 
enamel industries and has pointed the 
way for other major improvements to 


important improvements in 


follow in near future. 


Sheet Steel Enamels 


One of the recent contributions to 
the industry is the present commercial 
exploitation of ground coats which will 
mature at the same. time and tempera- 
ture cycles as that for the average sheet 
steel cover coat. This ground coat is 
particularly desirable for jobbing shops 
and those enameling shops which utilize 
continuous furnaces. It eliminates the 
necessity of banking the parts to be fired 
in the ground coat as these can be hung 
on the furnace chain or fired in a box 
furnace simultaneously with other parts 
being dred in cover coat. In addition 
to advantages gained in production by 
firing ground coat and cover coat at the 
same time, economies are realized be- 
cause of low firing temperature required 
for this type of ground coat. Also there 
is a tendency toward less warpage which 
often permits making the product from 
lighter gage metal. 

This ground coat has been accepted 
widely recently and is used for many 
types of products including flat ‘ware, 
washing machine tubs, and _ specialty 
items. 

Pressed steel sanitary ware was being 
produced prior to the cut backs for war 
production and it appears that future 
manufacture of such articles will be ex- 
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tensive. This type of enameled article 
needs special ground coats and cover 
coats because of long firing cycle re- 
quired. Developments have continued 
during the past several years and it can 
now be stated that both ground coats 
and cover coats are available which are 
especially adaptable to this type of ware. 

Most important sheet steel develop- 
ment during the past several years has 
been the general introduction of zir- 
conium opacified sheet steel cover coat 
enamels. These have almost entirely re- 
placed former nonacid resisting antimony 
bearing enamels. Advantages of zirconi- 
um over previously accepted super 
opaque antimony cover coat enamels 
are: Wider firing range, greater cover- 
age, improved surface texture and gloss, 
less sagging tendency and _generali, 
thinner coatings for same degree «! 
whiteness. 

Standard acid resisting enamels which 
were manufactured prior to the war are 
still in use. An entirely new develop- 
ment is about ready for the market 
which is neither zirconium nor antimony 
bearing. It is based°on the use of titani- 
um both as a mill addition and ,in the 
formulation of frit. 


One Coat Finishes 


Another major development in sheet 
steel enameling has been the production 
of enamels which can be applied direct- 





By G. H. McINTYRE 
Director of Research 
Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Cleveland 





ly to the metal base as a finish coat. It 
is now possible to produce dark colors 
(blues, greens, grays and browns) in one 
coat directly on steel. These can be 
grained or stippled as desired. They 
develop excellent gloss aad good surface 
characteristics as well as good bond. 
They are suitable for many architectural 
and corrosion resistant purposes, oven 


aluminum; and shorter processing time 


liners, and other applications where dark 
colors are suitable. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to the application of one-coat white finish 
directly to steel. It is important in this 
type of finish that pickling and c‘eaning 
operations be conducted under extremely 
well-controlled conditions in order that 
full advantages might be gained from 
both the special steels and the enamels. 


Cast Iron and Aluminum Enamels 


Very little, if any, new developments 
have been completed on dry process and 
wet process cast iron enamels. There 
has been practically no cast iron enamel- 
ing carried on in this country during 
the war period. 

Enamels can be used for both pro- 
tective and decorative coating on alu- 
minum. Some interest has been ex- 
pressed in the possibility of using alu- 
minum (in combination with enamel) 
for signs, light weight molds, architec- 
tural purposes, and even for household 
appliances. Enamels have been devel- 
oped which have good adherence on both 
cast and sheet aluminum. These are 
applied in one coat on the clean surface 
either by spraying or dipping, but spray- 
ing is the best method so far studied. 
The surface can be cleaned with organic 
solvents or lightly sand blasted. The 
firing temperature is in the neighbor- 
hood of 950° to 980° F and the time 
generally from 15 to 30 min. A long, 
low temperature firing cycle is required 
because of the low fusing point of alu- 
minum. 


New Products 


During the war period it became in- 
creasingly difficult to secure galvanized 
and metal alloy hot water tanks. A large 
quantity of porcelain enameled hot water 
tanks manufactured by several 
companies. At first, considerable diffi- 
culiy was. encountered in eliminating 
enamel defects which were sources of 
corrosion when tanks were placed in 
service. It is important to know that 
hot water under pressure is extremely 
corrosive, especially when it contains 
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with the sensational new 
i? DRILL 


Faster penetration and greater ‘“‘hole accu- 
racy’’—the definite advantages of drilling with the new ‘“‘Jet’’ 
drill and accompanying ‘“‘ Jet director’ —are proven by actual 
production drilling and laboratory tests. The ‘“‘Jet’’ drill’s 
superiority over conventional drilling equipment and methods 
is based upon: 

(1) Use of a great volume of coolant under high pressure 

(2) High spindle speeds and feeds 

(3) An entirely new principle in drill design 
The present size range, ¥%” to 7%”, will be broadened in the 
coming months. In the meantime, for more details, write 
for the ‘‘Jet’’ bulletin. 


*Laboratory test drilling, illustrated above 


. ‘DRILL & TOOL COMPA 
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small quantities of dissolved oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. It was necessary to 
work out special enamels both for 
ground coat and cover coat which would 
withstand these conditions. While it is 
true that an enamel suitable for this 
purpose is considerably acid resistant, 
it is distinctly not true that all acid- 
resistant enamels can be considered as 
water resistant. 

It is imperative that the enamel on 
the inside of the tank be completely 
homogeneous and of uniform quality and 
thickness. Unlike galvanizing, porcelain 
enamel offers no protection to an ex- 
posed area from galvanic action. Hence, 
any exposed area of metal is subject to 
corrosion. 


It is anticipated that considerable 
enamel will be consumed for the manu- 
facture of hot water tanks in the post- 
war period as numerous companies have 
indicated their intention of producing 
this item. 

Another new item which lends itself 
to porcelain enameling is electrical trans- 
former cases, particularly, those that are 
normally installed on poles and are ex- 
posed to weather. The usual painted 
case must be painted frequently to pre- 
vent corrosion. It is reported that cost 
of painting these cases once closely ap- 
proximates the cost for enameling in one 
coat. Attractive colors can be had with 
new one-coat finish enamels and_ the 
corrosion problem is reduced to a mini- 
mum. While not many of these have 
been enameled, prospects for the future 
look bright. 


Practical for Buildings 


Uses of porcelain enamel for general 
architectural purposes is practical and 
economical, A large postwar market 
for porcelain enamel in this field should 
result because of the low cost, bright 
colors and durable coatings that can be 


had. 


During the war many items formerly 
made from heat resistant metal alloys 
have been fabricated in regular enamel- 
ing stock or 1020 steel and coated with 
special enamels. Such items as airplane 
exhaust stacks, amphibious landing barge 
exhaust equipment, electric stove heat- 
ing elements, and electric stove reflector 
pans have been finished in the special 
heat resisting coatings. Usual type of 
‘nish used on exhaust systems and for 
electric stove elements are of a matte 
surface while the reflector pans have 
been coated in the acid resistant ground 
coat. 

Another growing use for special 
finishes is application of a highly heat 
resisting finish to pots used for melting 
and casting light metal alloys such as 
aluminum and magnesium, Not many 
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of these pots have been manufactured 
commercially but foundries have ex- 
pressed their interest in this application 
of enamel. The life of the pot has been 
increased by use of this coating from 
usual 4 or 5 days for uncoated to several 
weeks for coated pots. 

At least one large producer of stoves 
has automatically sprayed both ground 
coat and cover coat on flat panels for 
several years. Other enameling plants 
are putting in new installations of this 
kind. 

The ground coat can be applied more 
uniformly and thus in much _ thinner 


coats, resulting in less chippage, less | 





Finger Light 


A diminutive finger light—with cord, 
battery container where needed, belt clip 
and inspection mirror—is being in- 
troduced to aid mechanics and inspec- 
tors requiring illumination of inaccessible 
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work areas. Produced by Universal 
Products Corp., Norristown, Pa., the unit 
is intended ,to give brilliant but econo- 
mical light when attached to finger-tip 
and pointed into enclosure to be exam- 
ined. It operates on any 60 cycle 110-v 
ac circuit. 





enamel used, and generally higher quali- 
ty finish. It is recommended that, where 
possible, this method of applying ground 
coat be seriously considered. 

Many enamel shops also apply cover 
coat enamel with automatic sprayinz 
machines. By controlling the consistency 
of enamel carefully the same advantages 
are gained for the cover coat as des- 
cribed for ground coats. 

Another method of automatic spraying 
that has received some attention is the 
Ransburg process of electrostatic spray- 
ing. The Ransburg Co. had originally 
devised a process whereby work is made 
to pass through a highly charged elec- 
trostatic field for the spraying of or- 
ganic coatings. Work is made negative; 
spray is positively charged. 

It is evident that for flat ware, the 
spray can be so adjusted that loss in 
enamel is reduced from usual 40-50 


per cent to approximately 20 per cent. 
Enamel must be milled finer than usual 
and there is some tendency for exagger- 
ated dusting and consequent dullness. 


Specifications 


Enameling industry has become more 
specification minded, possibly as a result 
of the war. All enamel frit producers 
and consumers have had to deal intimate- 
ly with government and armed forces’ 
specifications for the production of war 
material and thus, have realized advan- 
tages of clear cut specifications for pro- 
duction of products of uniformly high 
quality. 

Industry’s technicians are writing, and 
working out, specifications for higher 
quality and uniform enameled products. 
The holloware industry has established a 
co-operative laboratory at University of 
Illinois for preparation of specifications 
covering construction, enameling, ther- 
mal shock and impact resistance. Mem- 
ber companies may have their ware 
tested and receive a report comparing 
ware produced by them as against the 
industry. This certainly is a desirable 
step toward higher quality enamel ware. 

A division has been formed in the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute to study and 
improve specifications for architectural 
enamels. Sign manufacturers are _at- 
tempting to draw up specifications for 
their industry and, table top manufac- 
turers already have specifications for 
enameled table tops. 

A committee has been formed in the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute for prepara- 
tion of workable standard tests and spec- 
ifications for the enamel industry. It is 
hoped that this movement for improve- 
ment and standardization will be con- 
tinued. 


Testing Equipment 


New equipment for testing qualities 
of procelain enamel include the photo- 
volt reflectometer, the gouge and scratch 
test machine and abrasion tester, and 
the thermal shock and acid solubility 
test equipment of the Kitchenware Insti- 


. tute, 


The photovolt reflectometer employs 
a scanning head with light source, filter 
and photo-sensitive cell. It indicates re- 
flectance directly on a scale of a milli- 
voltmeter calibrated in per cent reflec- 
tance. The instrument is set to read ccr- 
rectly on a panel of known reflectance. 
The instrument is portable and valuable 
for production control as any surface can 
be read without injury to the surface. 


Gouge and surface abrasion equipment 
are mostly valuable as research instru- 
ments. Neither are practical for pro- 
duction control. The thermal shock and 
impact test machines are essentially re- 
search instruments. 
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2 Reasons why 


RED LEAD 


means Extra Rust Protection... 


Why is Red Lead so widely accepted 
throughout industry as The metal pro- 
tective paint ? 

Why are paints containing Red 
Lead so generally specified for safe- 
guarding metal surfaces from the costly 
ravages of rust? 

The regsons are many, but none are 
more noteworthy than Red Lead’s ability 
to counteract acid conditions and to 
halt electrochemical action—both prime 
causes of rusting—as explained at right. 

Still another important advantage of 
Red Lead is that it partially combines 
with the usual vehicles to form com- 
pounds generally known as “lead soaps.” 
Due to their composition and the in- 
dividual way in which these compounds 
form, the film obtained is highly water- 
resistant. In addition, lead soaps con- 
tribute to the formation of tough, elas- 
tic films that “stick on the job.” 

Remember, too, that Red Lead is com- 
patible with practically all vehicles com- 
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Write for New Booklet 


“Red Lead in Corrosion Resistant Paints” 
is an up-to-date, authoritative guide foy 
those responsible for specifying and for- 
mulating paint for structural iron and 
steel. It describes in detail the scientific 
reasons why Red Lead gives superior 
metal protection. It also includes typical 
specification formulas. If you havén’t re- 
ceived your copy, address nearest branch 
listed below. 
* %* * 


The benefit of our extensive experience 
with metal paints for both underwater 
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monly used in metal protective paints, 
including phenolic and alkyd resin types. 


Specify Red Lead for ALL Metal Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preven- 
tive is most fully realized in a metal 
paint where it is the only pigment used. 
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However its rust-resistant properties are so 
pronounced that it also improves any mul- 
tiple pigment paint. No matter what price 
you pay, you'll get a better metal paint if 
it contains Red Lead. 





and atmospheric use is available through 
our technical staff. 






NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 
6, Buffalo 3, Chicago 10, Cincinnati 3, Cleve- 


va 








land 13, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 10, Bos- 
ton 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pitts- 
burgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna.); Philadelphia 7 (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.) 
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WEATHERHEAD 
T-RING PACKING 








The efficiency of the T-ring Pack- 
ing assembly is shown by the three 
cross-sectional panels below. 


4) Packing before 
pressure is applied. 
Note clearance be- 
tween the flanges and 
the guard rings. 





(2) Packing upon im- 
mediate application of 
pressure which swells 
the flange under the 
farther guard ring and 
against cylinder wall. 


&) Full application of 


pressure. Guard rings 
areheldtightly against 
cylinder wall—no 
binding or jamming. 


«Look Ahead with igs See 


The problem of properly sealing fluids in many types 
of machines is an important one. The new, improved 

h Weatherhead T-ring Packing, recently patented, 
We a ft i e r e a d meets the requirements for both standard and special 
‘cain Calin Wstents sin in ines sb alebdiaatien applications. This seal is available in two types and 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Warsaw, Ind., Los Angeles in sizes varying from ‘2 inch to 4 inch O. D. For in- 


ae formation or literatura write or phone any Weather- 
head branch office. 











BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
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New Engine 


(Concluded from Page 87) 


28 hp continuously at 5000 rpm to com- 
ply with the rigid specifications. The 
short stroke was selected to keep the pis- 
ton speed reasonably low for this high 
speed operation, and also because it was 
the intention to use this engine in the 
postwar Crosley car. 

A bevel gear drive was preferred to a 
chain drive for the overhead camshaft, 
because the vertical shaft could be used 
to carry the lubricating oil under pres- 
sure to the five camshaft bearings. The 
oil pump and distributor are driven by 
helical spur gears from the crankshaft. 
The oil pump, as well as the fan, gen- 
erator, and water pump, is driven at 
three-fourths speed for the car engine. 

A cylinder spacing of 3 in. was select- 
ed, with a crankshaft bearing between 
each cylinder. The 5-bearing main crank- 
shaft is a high-strength iron casting with 
induction hardened bearings. This shaft 
is designed about 1 in. shorter than a con- 
ventional 3-bearing shaft which requires 
a larger center bearing and an increased 
shaft length, The crankshaft is in dy- 
namic balance within %4-in. ounce, and 
the vibratory stresses do not exceed 4000 
psi. One cast shaft underwent a 12,- 
000,000 cycle torsional deflection test, 
which stressed the shaft to 6000 psi with- 
out failure. 

The outstanding feature of this engine 
is the construction of the cylinder block 
(Fig. 4) which is made up of light-walled 
alloy steel tubing for the cylinders and 
cam follower guides, and of sheet steel 
stamping for the cylinder heads, intake 
and exhaust ports, valve cases, and water 
jackets. These stampings number about 
120 nieces for cne 4-cylinder block. 

The parts are held in place by shrink 
fits, spot weld or crimping operations and 
form a firm structure even before braz- 
ing. The assembly is copper brazed in a 
specially constructed furnace at 2060° F 
in a neutral atmosphere, after copper in 
sheet, strip, wire, or paste form has been 
applied to the joints. 

The furnace, which is 60 ft long, con- 
sists of a pre-heat chamber, where the 
evlinder block is gradually brought up 
to the brazing temperature; the brazing 
chamber, where the temperature is maxi- 
mum; and the cooling: chamber. 

Gas Quench Controls Hardness: At a 
certain point in the cooling chamber, 
where the block has been cooled from 
2060 to about 1500° F,-a cool neutral 
atmosphere is introduced into the furnace 
and allowed to circulate around the 
brazed assembly, quickly cooling it to 
about 1100° F. The speed of this gas 
quench determines the hardness of the 
cylinder walls, cam follower guides, and 
intake and exhaust valve seat inserts, 
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which are made from an allcy steel. The 
cylinder barrels harden to about 280 
brinell and the valve seat inserts, which 
are made from a high carbon tungsten 
vanadium alloy, harden to about 450 
brinell. The warpage is held to about 
1/64 in. in 16 in. by properly designing 
the stampings as to the height of extru- 
sions, control of press fits, and rate of 
preheat and cooling in brazing furnace. 

The fabricated cylinder block, as illus- 
trated on Fig. 1, weighs 14.8 lb befor 
machining, which consists cf a light cut- 
off on the bottom cylinder plate and 
the top camshaft bearing, and of boring 
and honing the cylinder walls and cam 
follower guides. Only % lb of metal is 
removed during this 

The inside of the water jacket is cov- 
ered with a clear, hard coat of plastic 
which, after baking, becomes so dura- 
ble that it cannot be removed in a strip- 
ping tank of a strong caustic or acid 
solution. The material of the jacket is 
20 gage, SAE 1010 sheet steel and the 
sides are ribbed in such a manner that 
nothing detrimental occurs to the block 
if the water in it is frozen solid. This 
test was made in a cold room at zero F, 
along with a hand cranking check which 
proved that the aluminum crankcase 
does not shrink enough to cause a notice- 
able drag on the bearings. 


machining. 


Crankcase Only 3-In, High 


The crankcase is only 3 in. high, 
weighs 734 lb and is a permanent mold 
aluminum alloy casting. The hold-down 
bolts for the cylinder block extend 
through the case to the main bearing 
caps. The crankshaft thrust is taken at 
bearing, which is the 
All connecting 


the rear main 
only flanged bearing. 
rod and shaft bearings are of the pre- 
cision replaceable type and no machining 
is required in assembly. 

The overhead camshaft is drilled the 
full length for the pressure lubrication 
of the ‘ive aluminum camshaft bearings. 
The cams actuate hardened and ground 
valve lifters, which are guided in alloy 
steel bushings in the cylinder block. The 
intake and exhaust valve heads are made 
from 21-12 chrome-nickel steel and the 
stems are made from SAE 3140 steel 
with flame hardened tips. 

The pistons are cast from a heat treat- 
ed aluminum alloy, the skirts are cam 
ground and oxidized after final machin- 
ing. The piston pins are cf the floating 
type with aluminum plugs in each end. 

In addition to the stamped cylinder 
block, the crankshaft pulley, fan assem- 
bly and fan pulley, and the water pump 
impeller and pulley are made from cop- 
per-hydrogen-brazed stampinczs. 

The cooling system holds 5 qt of wa- 
ter and the lubricating system holds 4 
qt of oil, including the oil filter. 


Performance of Engine: Fig. 4 shows 
the power curve of this engine with a 
compression ratio of 9 to 1, tested with 
100 octane fuel at 5600 rpm. The maxi- 
mum horsepower output is 36 and the 
specific power output is 0.8-horsepower 
per cubic inch displacement. This en- 
gine weighs, bare, 58 Ib; with flywheel 
and front and rear bell housing, 79 Ib; and 
complete with all accessories, including 
cenerator and starter, 138 lb as illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 6. 

For the 1946 car engine, the compres- 
sion ratio has been lowered to 7.5 to 1 
and the carburetor venturi size has been 
decreased from % to 11/16, reducing 
the power output from 85 to 26 hp at 
5200 rpm, as shown on the power curve 
on Fig. 4. 

Standard high test gasoline, 80 octane, 
dees not produce a fuel knock at any 
speed. For the 1946 car engine, the 
mileage per gallon of gasoline in a 1200 
lb test car, with a 250 Ib payload, is 50 
miles at a speed of 30 mph, decreasing 
to 35 miles at a speed of 55 mph. At 
maximum torque, the specific fuel con- 
sumption is 0.48 pounds per horsepower 
hour. 

The reason for the high economy :s, 
of course, the high compression pressure. 
The lack of detonation is due to the cool 
combustion chamber where pre-ignition 
during the compression. 
thickness at any 


is prevented 
The maximum wall 
point separating the combustion cham- 
ber from the cooling water is 0.125-in. 
Because of the uniform substantially 
thin walls of the fabricated steel con- 
struction (see Fig. 1), including the por- 
tion between the valve seat inserts, and 
because of the generous contact between 
these walls and the cooling medium, a 
much more even heat distribution is ob- 
tained. This prevents the accumulation 
of heat in certain areas, avoids hot spots, 
eliminates pre-ignition and permits com- 
pression ratios of 9 to 1 to be success- 
fully achieved. 

The prewar Crosley car engine had 
a displacement of 35.3 cu in. and weighed 
188 lb, complete. The power output 
was 12% hp, as compared to 26 hp for 
the new engine. The prewar Crosley 
car weighed 1050 Ib, and although the 
new car is 28 in. longer and 2 in. wider, 
it will weigh no more. This is made 
possible partly by the use of much light- 
er power plant. 

The gasoline of the new 
Crosley car is even better than the 1940 


economy 


car. The maximum speed of the new 
car is 65 mph. 
—O-— 

Analyzer and recorder that automat- 
ically and uninterruptedly controls and 
graphically indicates the combustible 
content of a gaseous mixture is offered 
by Bailey Meter Co.. Cleveland. 
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Billet-Size Ingots 


(Continued from Page 89) 


finished product. Maximum size of the 
ingot is controlled by the size and ca- 
pacity of the mill upon which it is to be 
rolled. Other factors determining ingot 
size are related to the composition of the 
heat, deoxidation practice employed with 
respect to type of steel being produced, 
namely killed or semikilled, and quality 
requirements with respect to ingot sound- 
ness, 

Electric furnaces are top charged with 
scrap so selected as to control the com- 
position at meltdown with respect not 
only to carbon and manganese but also 
with respect to phosphorus, sulphur, sili- 
con, and the commonly met residual 
metals. Orange peel type charging 
buckets are loaded by magnets and the 
first charge is made up by placing several 
loads of heavy metal in contact with the 
furnace bottom. This tends to prevent 
excessive arc play on the bottom. The 
balance of the charge is made up in the 
conventional manner. 

The charge is melted down rapidly at 
the beginning, thereby decreasing melt- 
ing time and melting losses. When the 
electrodes have bored throug the scrap, 
the electrodes are raised, the roof is lift- 


Fig. 4—Layout of mill for rolling 
steel strip direct from ingots 


ed and prepared scrap for this particular 
use is charged into the holes left by the 
electrodes, The roof is then swung into 
place and melting proceeds. 


After most of the scrap has been melt- 
ed, that remaining on the banks of the 
furnace is worked into the bath. Upon 
meltdown it is desired that a sufficient 
differential in carbon exist to allow for 
sufficient oxidation to insure an active 
bath. This insures a more uniform tem- 
perature as well as a cleaner bath. It is 
felt that such practice results in better 
quality steel. Slag is worked to the 
right chemical and physical consistency 
during which time numerous checks on 
the composition of the bath are being 
made. Carbon checks are made by the 
use of a Fisher scientific carbon analyzer. 
Deoxidation practice is accomplished in 
the conventional manner and is depend- 
ent upon the grade and type of steel be- 
ing produced. Temperature is also im- 
portant where large numbers of small 
ingot molds are being poured and is 
therefore carefully controlled. 


Practices Vary Slightly 


Pouring of billet-size ingot molds is 
performed in the usual manner with 
some slight deviations from large ingot 
practice, such variations being the elim- 
ination of pouring platforms, the inser- 
tion of hooks or pins into the top of the 











ingot to facilitate subsequent stripping, 
and the use of anti-piping compounds in 
preference to hot tops. Hot tops are fre- 
quently used but often constitute a major 
pit problem due to the large number of 
ingot molds which must be prepared. 
With regard to mold coatings, conven- 
tional practices are employed which are 
determined largely by surface require- 
ments of the rolled product. It is cus- 
tomary to insert the stripping hooks 
somewhat off center to preclude excessive 
cooling of the central portion of the in- 
got in which case the primary pipe cav- 
ity is slightly greater. 


Particular care must be taken in set- 
ting the nozzle and stopper in the ladle 
to insure a cleaner shutoff and avoid a 
leaky or spraying nozzle. This is im- 
portant due to the small size of the mold. 
Prior to tapping the heat, the ladles are 
thoroughly cleaned and preheated with 
ample time allowed to insure a hot ladle. 
This is highly important due to the large 
number of molds that are to be poured 
since it is not uncommon to pour as 
many as 185 ingots from one heat. 


Many different ingot designs and sizes 
have been tried experimentally. As a re- 
sult of such tests, it has been found that 
a mold of modified octagon design with 
ingot sizes ranging from 3% to 5 1/16-in. 
at the large or top diameter produced 
an ingot with less tendency toward tear- 
ing and cracking during the rolling op- 
eration, Billet-size ingots are always 
poured big end up, which tends to re- 
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Fig. 5—Layout of mill designed for rolling rods direct from ingots 
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® ANALYSIS OF SPLIT INGOT 
SAMPLES TAKEN AS SHOWN ON INGOT SECTION 
ba NUMBER] CG. MN. | PHOS. Ss. 
| .20 SL O18 .O37 
2 25 56 023 042 
3 19 54 019 OST 
4 AS 54 O18 :037 
5 19 56 016 035 
6 19 54 018 0317 
123 7 19 54 017 037 
re & 21 54 02! .037 
3 19 54 02! 037 
10 19 54 019 037 
T 19 52 019 037 
l2 19 54 02! O37 
456 
LADLE ANALYSIS 
CG. MIN. PHOS. 5. 
él be 018 -OD1 
789 
INGOT. SiZES 
NUMBER | WEIGHT |LENGTH| TOP BOTTOM 
| 20o* | 44" |38°X34'|3z X3z" 
2 220*| 48" | Sex 5ie'|4icX4ic 
to te 3 280* 60" % X5ie 410X476 
“has a 4 jao"| 36" |5"x5' |4x4" 
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duce the primary and secondary pipe. 

In order to avoid excessive wear of 
refractories the metal is poured as rapid- 
ly as possible consistent with good teem- 
ing practice. It has been customary to 


Fig. 3 illustrates the 
Each heat of steel 


use a l-in. nozzle. 
teeming operation. 
leaves the electric furnace building for 
the raw material yard, stacked on indi- 
vidual racks, and properly identified and 
recorded, 


Hooks Facilitate Stripping 


The ingots are stripped from the ingot 
molds by inserting hooks under the pins 
which were inserted in the molds during 
the teeming operation. The ingots are 
stripped by the use of gang hooks, Fig. 
1, which also illustrates the general ar- 
rangement of ingot molds in the pit. 

Ingots are heated for direct rolling to 
the finished product in a gas-fired con- 
tinuous reheating furnace. The soaked, 
billet-size ingots are rolled to the fin- 
ished product on a 9-stand continuous 
mill having two auxiliary looping stands. 
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These auxiliary stands are used when 
rolling strip. Fig. 4 illustrates the mill 
equipment used in direct rolling strip 
from billet-size ingots. Ordinarily, the 
ingot is reduced in the first four passes 
in the roughing stands: the top end is 
then cropped and the bar is conveyed 
back to the number one stand, re-entered 
and given four additional passes before 
it is conveyed to the next four stands. 
Fig. 5 shows a schematic layout of the 
mill for rolling rods direct from the in- 
got. This mill is also used for slitting 
and re-rolling rails. 

Four ingot sizes are employed in this 
plant, Fig. 6 indicates the dimensions 
and gross ingot weights; Fig. 2 illus- 
trates typical ingot sizes. In addition to 
the ingot sizes listed, special ingot molds 
may be employed for special production 
requirements. 

It is universally recognized that segre- 
gation effects are minimized by the use 
of small ingots since the solidification of 
such ingots is fairly rapid. Ingot segre- 
gation, while influenced by many factors, 





ingot 


Fig. 6—Sketch of No. 1 
showing analyses and locations 
trom which samples were taken 


is mainly affected by ingot weight. Ten- 
dency to segregate varies with the dif- 
ferent commonly determined constit- 
uents: The segregating tendency of the 
various elements ranging from minimum 
to maximum effect being manganese, sili- 
con, phosphorus, carbon, and sulphur. 
Chemical analyses obtained from drill- 
ings at various locations of split ingots 
readily substantiate this conclusion 
on segregation. 

Analyses of drillings from various loca- 
tions of a typical ingot are shown in Fig. 
6. Macroetch tests reveal metallurgical- 
ly sound ingot structure for billet-size 
ingots. Macroetch test specimen of a 
typical ingot is illustrated in Fig. 7, 
which reveals a lack of segregation pat- 
tern. Positive segregation normally oc- 
curs to a slightly greater extent in semi- 
killed ingots than in killed ingots, how- 
ever, the rapid solidification of billet-size 
ingots tends to eliminate this distinction. 


Correct Ingot Size Essential 


In the production of killed steel it is 
essential that the correct ingot size be 
selected in order to preclude excessive 
secondary pipe. For this reason special 
ingot molds must be designed where 
shell steel or steel of similar quality is 
being produced, Thousands of tons of 
shell steel have been successfully pro- 
duced using small ingot practice in a 
number of plants, all successfully meet- 
ing the rigid inspection requirements of 
the ordnance department. In the latter 
instance, ingot molds range from 8 to 14 
in. diameter. Hot top practice has been 
found beneficial with the larger size in- 
gots. 

In the production of semikilled steel, 
ingot molds may be poured to somewhat 
greater heights without sacrificing prod- 
uct quality. This is substantiated by the 
fact that large quantities of small hot- 





Fig, 7—Macroetch test specimen 
of typical ingot 
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rolled sections were successfully applied 
to the war effort. In any case, the de- 
gree of hot working in the reduction of 
billet-size ingots has been more than 
ample to insure satisfactory hot-rolled 
structures. 


The process of making billet-size in- 


gots possesses certain inherent advan- 
tages: 

1. Minimum segregation effects with 
resulting uniform ingot structure. 

2. Direct rolling from ingot to finished 
product, eliminating reheating costs. 

8. Adaptability in producing billets or 
small ingots for direct rolling in shapes 


of limited size with respect to size of 
rolling mill. 

4. Use of electric furnace practice with 
its potentially high quality possibilities. 

This and other mills employing billet- 
size of small size ingot practice did con- 
tribute to the war effort in producing 
finished and semifinished products. 
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Special fixtures and 1000-ton hydraulic press used by Navy 
technicians for cold straightening of propeller shaft coupling 
flanges afford quick means of repairing damaged warships 


1000-TON 
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SECTION A-A 


WHEN a battle-damaged United States 
man-of-war put into Pearl Harbor 
for repairs, it was found that the coup- 
ling flanges on five main propeller shaft 
sections had been badly bent. In nor- 
mal times, new shafts would have been 
ordered from the mainland, possibly en- 
tailing a wait of as long as 2 months 
before delivery was made. As the ship 
was badly needed at her battle station, 
Navy technicians improvised a quick re- 
pair method which utilized a 1000-ton 
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hydraulic press equipped with special fix- 
tures for cold straightening of the flanges. 
This has worked so successfully that it 
probably will become Navy proceduze 
in the future. 

Fixtures comprise an upsetting die, a 
floating disk and a wedge. Sections, sus- 
pended from a sling so that they can be 
rotated, are lowered into one end of the 
die which is properly shaped to hold the 
flange end without danger of marring 
its surfaces. A floating disk is placed 


CO RI tet 


against the bent flange. The wedge is 
placed between the floating disk and the 
sloping end of the upsetting die. Flanges 
are straightened when the hydraulic ram 
presses on the wedge, as shown in photo. 
A solution of oil and graphite is applied 
between the wedge and the sloping face 
of the die to prevent sticking along 
their surfaces. 


When received, flanges were about 
11/32-in. out of line,;’as indicated at 
in sketch A-A at left, According to Mas- 
ter Mechanic C. A. Cavanagh, produc- 
tion officer in the forge shop, maximum 
variation after straightening is 0.010-in. 
This is said to be almost perfect, as outer 
thickness of the flanze is slightly reduced 
due to stretching. The operation is 
expedited by heating flanges to about 
250° F, below the critical range of the 
steel, with hot pieces of steel placed in 
the shaft bore and coupling-bolt holes. 
The shaft is rotated 45° and heating re- 
peated around all of the circumference 
until the flange returas to its original 
shape. About 1 hr is required to straight- 
en each flange by this method. Subse- 
quent examinations of the etched sur- 
faces reveal that no surface defects re- 
sult from the operation. 

—o— 

Extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin announces a new course 
on “Stress Analysis of Rigid Building 
Frames, Siope Deflection Methcd” for 
engineers and designers. It is part of 
the correspondence-study program. 
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SIMPLEX Planer 
Type Milling Machine 


Precision Boring Machines, Planer Type Milling Machines and Special Machine Tools 
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SIMPLEX 1LD1  Preci- 
sion Boring Machine 





SIMPLEX 3U Knee Type 
Precision Boring Machine 


Present day manufacturing methods de- 
mand PRECISION TOLERANCES, combined 
with HIGH PRODUCTION possibilities for 
machine tools. SIMPLEX design meets these 
requirements in every respect. 


Whether your problem is a single, close 
tolerance boring job—a multiplicity of 
operations involving rough and precision 
boring — or a heavy milling job — there 






SIMPLEX IL1 Preci- 
sion Boring Machine 


SIMPLEX | 













SIMPLEX 2U 3-way Pre- 
cision Boring Machine 








is a SIMPLEX machine to fill your needs. 
A wide range of types and sizes of pre- 
cision boring machines and planer type 
milling machines are available for this 
purpose. 


An Engineering Department experienced 
in the many new methods so recently 
developed is at your disposal and ready 
to assist in gearing industry for the 
days ahead. 


Machine Tools 


STOKERUNIT CORPORATION 


SIMPLEX Machine Tools Division 
4532 West Mitchell Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


SIMPLEX 200 Series Pre- 
cision Boring Machine 





OW... YOU CAN USE 


Smaller Size Co as 





@ Made of all forged steel to close manu- 
facturing tolerances. 


@ No flexible hub connections to fatigue, 
such as rubber bushings, spring grids, 
flexible pins, laminated discs, etc. 


@ Positive dust and oil proof Wa!flex Seal. 


@ Freedom of movement between cover 
sleeve and hub prevents stress on shaft 
and bearings. 


@ All metal to metal contacts between 
hub and cover sleeves are automatically 
lubricated to prevent wear. 
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New Series A: 


WALDRON 
GG 7° COUPLING 


Reducing costs to coupling buyers without sacrificing any of the 
basic design refinements characteristic of Waldron Gear Type 
Couplings is a noteworthy new achievement of Waldron Engineers. 


The new “Series A” Waldron Coupling is designed for a much larger 
maximum bore that now permits use of smaller sized couplings than 
are ordinarily required. To coupling users this means welcome savings 
in unit costs, in space and shaft extension which combine to make a 
neater, more compact and more economical installation. 


The Waldron “Series A” Coupling embodies all the design refine- 
ments that have made Waldron Couplings famous. From every 
standpoint—first cost, maintenance expense, operating advantages, 
space requirements—it easily proves the most economical coupling 
to buy and use. 


Design and construction details, rating tables, service factors and 
prices will be furnished on request. 


(COUPLING DIVISION) 


youn WALDRON corp. 
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Economics of Arc Welding 


(Continued from Page 81) 


tion efficiency; electrode cost of 6 cents 
per lb; calculation of overhead at 150 
per cent of the labor; and use of elec- 
trodes averaging %4-in. in diameter. 

In the interests of clarity and rela- 
tive simplicity of making pointed illus- 
trations which show the value of each 
of the factors discussed in detail, sev- 
eral small and relatively minor factors 
have been disregarded and some cost 
factors have been combined for  sim- 
plicity. 

An example is the combining of the 
cost of welding electrodes with the cost 
of deposited weld metal and using the 
cost of deposited weld metal per pound 
as a basis for calculating welding costs. 
The reason for including welding elec- 
trodes in the per pound cost of deposited 
weld metal is that for most of the fac- 
tors which are fundamentally associated 
with the deposition of weld metal, any 
increase in welding results in an increase 
in electrode consumption and material 
cost. 

Electrode costs themselves are a small 
percentage of the total cost of the entire 
structure. However, this method of ex- 
pressing electrode welding cost gives a 
slight expansion of total cost because of 
the assigning of 150 per cent overhead 
against the electrode cost as well as the 
welding labor. This is a relatively small 
percentage in the diagrammatic illustra- 
tion of the machine base (Fig. 8) selected 
for this discussion. 

Basis for calculation in the discussion 
in each of the following paragraphs is 
given, and in all cases where a theoretical 
approach has been made the basis for 
the calculation, a stop watch analysis of 
shop operation has been found to com- 
pare very favorably with results estab- 


lished by the theoretical approach. 

A detailed discussion of each of the 
eight factors follows: 

1. Design To Reduce Welding and De- 
posited Weld Metal: 
ganization has committed itself to pro- 


As soon as an or- 


duce a certain type of structure or equip- 
ment by arc welding, a careful analysis 
of the design of the unit to reduce the 
amount of necessary welding often yields 
important economic advantages. Funda- 
mentally, weld metal is expensive; and 
all other factors being equal, welded de- 
sign with the least weld metal is best. 

In the case of the machine base postu- 
lated in Fiz. 8, assuming good welding 
practice, side plates and top plate of main 
base as well as side plates and top plate 
of the smaller secondary box-like base, 
are made by notching the corners of two 
appropriately cut plates and _ bending 
sides down so that the only welding re- 
quired is welding up of corners. 

In Fig. 9 is shown a different method 
of making the same structures but which 
requires more cutting and increases the 
welding 25 per cent over the design in 
Fig. 8. Here the side and top are all cut 
from separate plates by shearing or flame 
cutting and are set together in the final 
setup and welded. . Thus, welded joints 
on top corners of both main base box 
and smaller upper box replace bent 
corners. 

The relative cost of the normally good 
practice method shown in Fiz. 8 com- 
pared to the design using more welding 
and less bending, is graphed in Fig. 2. 
According to the normally good practice 
method, the total cost of producing the 
unit is $100; of which welding cost, in- 
cluding labor, materials, and overhead, 
amounted to $43 or 43 per cent of the 
total cost. 

In the design shown in Fig. 9, using 
several pieces and welding them to- 
gether instead of bending, the welding 


was increased 25 per cent. This repre- 


‘sents a total increase in the cost of the 


finished unit of 8.66 per cent. It also 
increased the number of parts in the in- 
dividual structures from 17 to 25 and the 
finished weight from 1000 to 1012% Ib. 

Not included in this enlarged cost is 
the increase in handling and the increase 
in setup time using the less economical 
practice but it is assumed that this in- 
crease in handling and setup time is oft- 
set by the higher overhead cost resulting 
from bending equipment and _ fixtures 
used in normally good practice for a 
mass production quantity of such units. 
In this case, the largest saving is the re- 
sult of the reduction of weld metal 
where 8.66 per cent of the total cost is a 
significant margin compared to the nor- 
mal net profit of manufacturing organiza- 


tions. 
2. Plan to Utilize Material to Best 
Advantage: Fundamentally, steel, as 


purchased for arc welding manufacture, 
is a relatively inexpensive material. By 
planning to use it to the best advantage, 
a worthwhile margin of economy can 
be obtained. Since, in many cases of 
welded construction, parts are taken from 
sheets, bars, strips or plates, and because 
of their odd shapes, moderately high per- 
centages of the purchased material are 
scrapped. 

To illustrate this point, the normally 
good practice assumed for the machine 
base in this discussion uses 1000 Ib of 
raw steel and by carefully planned con- 
sumption only 5 per cent scrap or 50 Ib 
as illustrated by the cutting of two main 
parts as shown on the left in Fig. 1. This 
sigure also illustrates a somewhit less 
carefully planned use of material where 
the same two parts are cut frem stand- 
ard 1250 Ib sheets instead of 1000 Ib 
sheets. On this general basis of effi- 
ciency, an additional 250 lb of steel are 


A llow- 


charged to each machine base. 








EMERGENCY ALARM: A device which utilizes automatic safety alarm 
principles to protect process equipment and materials has on-off con- 
trol as well as air control to actuate motorized valves, solenoid valves, 
contactor panels, signal lights, etc. Contacts A and B are made or 
broken by action of cam C and roller D, and spring loaded lever to 
which it is attached. Control point is set by loosening knurled knob 
E and rotating cam C, so its notch corresponds to position of tempera- 
ture pen that has been moved previously to desired point. 
tion sounds emergency alarm. Red pointer on scale, not shown, indi- 
cates temperature setting of contact controller. 
by Brown Instrument Co., can be used in steel, petroleum, chemical, 
plastic and other related processing industries 
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This equipment, made 
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ing 1 cent per lb scrap value to addi- 
tional scrap used, there still is a total 
increase of $7.50 or 7% per cent to the 
total cost of the unit. 

In general arc welding manufacture, 
square or regularly shaped oblong parts 
such as those shown in Fig. 8, normally 
should be produced with a relatively 
small percentage of scrap. However, in 
the case of circular or irregular shaped 
parts, 25, 30, and even up to 50 per cent 
scrap is not unusual. It is not uneco- 
nomical in many cases, but it is a source 
of additional cost, some of which may 
be eliminated by careful planning. 

Fig. 3 shows the relationship of the 
increase of the steel scrap to 25 per cent 
of the raw material instead of 5 per cent 
of the raw material as described above 
and demonstrates it to be a significant 
‘igure. It would provide a margin of 
$750.00 on 100 of these machine bases. 

3. Quick Setting Up Fixtures to 
Eliminate Hand Measuring: Any method 
of mass production which is sound 
must produce a_ standardized finished 
product. One of the most important 
contributors to standardized arc welded 
products is a fixture for setting up the 
component parts of the structure prior 
to welding. 

Good welding practice dictates that 
for a repetitive operation, there should 
be setting up fixtures which allow an 
operator to place the component parts 
of a structure in the fixture without 
error and in their proper relationship. 
This should be done with a very mini- 
mum of measuring of individual parts 
and careful positioning. 

A fixture such as one shown in Fig. 
11 provides stops, a framework upon 
which to place the parts; and plugs, 
guards, and clamps which accommodate 
pre-machined parts and all other parts 
in their proper relationship. It reduces 
setting up time to a bare minimum and 


provides maximum standardization of the - 


structures set up in it. 


Stop watch studies of setting up op- ~ 


erations with and without fixtures, indi- 
cate differences of several hundred per 
cent in setting up without a fixture 
compared to setting up with a good dx- 
ture. This difference is mostly due to 
additional measuring and fastening time 
required when a fixture is not used. As- 


suming a very conservative 200 per cent 


difference and assuming the setting up 
time for these machine bases in good 
practice to amount to only ° $4.50, 
Fig. 4 indicates the total cost of setting 
up without a fixture as $13.50 or a total 
of a 9 per cent increase in the overall 
cost. This represents a $900.00 margin 
on 100 of these machine bases and it 
is a good margin with which to build a 
simple setup jig and still realize a profit. 

4. Using Positioning Fixtures for 


Depositing Welds: Because weld metal 
is a liquid at the time it is deposited, 
position of joint at the time in which a 
weld is deposited automatically estab- 
lishes certain limitations on size of elec- 
trode and amount of the molten metal 
which can be depcsited within a given 
time on a joint. Ordinarily, the nearer 
completely downhand (into a trough-like 





Pins On Shoe Brake 
Enclosed In Tubes 


To facilitate removal of pivot pins 
where magnetic brakes are given fre- 
quent and heavy coats of protective 
paint or where mill dirt, moisture and 
weather conditions corrode equipment, 
pins on Type M shoe brake manufac- 
tured by Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwau- 
kee, now are protected by enclosing 
tubes. Length of tube completely en- 





closing exposed section of pin is fastened 
directly to the bearing without touching 
the pin, as shown in the illustration. 
This. leaves pin free for speedy and 
easy removal when it is necessary to re- 


. new brake lining. 





joint) position into which a weld may be 
placed for deposition, the less difficulty 
is encountered due to fluidity of the 
metal—and_ within certain limits—the 
larger is the welding electrode which 
may be used. This is especially true of 
heavier plates and applies to even the 
relatively light plates used in this ma- 
chine base. 

There are many types of jigs or posi- 
tioning fixtures for providing means ef 
placing welds in their best position for 
welding. Fig. 10 shows a power-driven 
mechanical positioning ‘ixture similar to 
the rather standardized and commer- 
cially available types of fixtures. The 
use of such a fixture would be applicable 


to a machine base such as the one se- 
lected for this discussion. It provides 
universal positioning of all welds, and 
in the case of this machine base would 
provide a good advantage. It would 
also be useable for other welding jobs 
in an ordinary welding production shop. 

Fig 5 illustrates in graphic form the 
relative cost of depositing %-in. welds 
in the different positions—vertical, hori- 
zontal fillet, and the completely down- 
hand fillet position. Basis for the dgures 
in this graph are numerous time studies 
of actual weld deposition time under 
normal shop conditions, using arc time, 
electrode changing time, and adding an 
appropriate allowance for operator fa- 
tigue (20 per cent of total time). 

The normally good operating condi- 
tions under which this machine base 
was welded assumed downward position 
welding, using a fixture such as shown 
in Fig. 10, or some similar fixture provid- 
ing downhand welding. If this unit 
were not positioned in a fixture, addi- 
tional handling time to block it up 
and thereby position it or the additional 
time required to deposit the welds 
in the horizontal fillet position and the 
corner welds in the vertical position 
would increase the cost considerably. 
Conservatively interpreting the values 
shown in Fig. 5, the unpositioned weld- 
ing of this unit would increase the cost 
of welding 50 per cent (since the nor- 
mally good practice figure represents a 
38 1/3 per cent reduction of the un- 
positioned and therefore poorer prac- 
tice.) The result of not positioning the 
welds in this case would represent an 
increase in cost of $21.50 for welding, 
or 21% per cent increase in the total 
cost of the structure. 

In depositing the welds in the vertical 
or horizontal fillet position under ideal 
practice, it would not necessarily mean 
that a larger amount of weld metal 
would be deposited. But, under ordi- 
nary welding operating conditions, a 
larger amount of weld metal would us- 
ually be deposited because of the ten- 
dency for the lower leg of a weld de- 
posited in the horizontal fillet position 
to be longer than the upper leg. This 
produces a degree of over-welding if the 
upper leg is made the specified size. 

The increase of 21% per cent in the 
total cost as diagrammatically shown in 
Fig. 6, represents a very considerable 
margin for operation; based on actual 
time studies and numerous examples 
throughout the welding industry as a 
whole, it is a margin, but rather con- 
servatively stated. 


(Continued next week) 
1A more complete coverage of these factors 
is given in the author’s recent book “Arc Weld- 


ing Engineering and Production Control”, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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This Homestead Protected Seat 
is your protection against cost- 
ly high pressure water losses, 
high maintenance costs and 


production delays. 





Increase Production and Connage a 


Reduce Shutdowns 


with 


HOMESTEAD 


PROTECTED SEAT 
HYDRAULIC OPERATING VALVES 


Fast, easy, smooth, and ‘‘on the nose”’ control 
of manipulators, shears, stampers, presses, and 
other production machinery, is assured when 
operated by HOMESTEAD PROTECTED 
SEAT HYDRAULIC OPERATING VALVES. 
Built right into each valve is the HOMESTEAD 
PROTECTED SEAT consisting of a closely 
fitted sleeve and inside plunger, which reduce 
fluid flow to a dribble while seat and disc are 
still widely separated. ‘‘Wire drawing’’ or 
cutting of the seat, and leakage are eliminated. 


Production and tonnage are increased; and 


maintenance is so low that records of twelve 
to eighteen months continuous service with- 
out so much as the replacement of a fibre 
disc are common. 

HOMESTEAD PROTECTED SEAT HY- 
DRAULIC OPERATING VALVES are made 
in 3-way or 4-way types; or in single poppet 
types to control hydraulic spray for descaling; 


sizes 'o'' to 4'’, hand operated or remote 
control, for pressures up to 3000 pounds. 


Write today for complete details and copy 
of Valve Reference Book No. 38. 





HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO. 


P.O.BOX 22 CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cable Connector 


A foot-operated Hytool has been de- 
veloped by Burndy Engineering Co. Inc., 
New York 54, for installing indent-type 
connectors on electrical wire and cable, 
sizes Nos. 22 to 10, inclusive. It is said 
to fill a gap between power-operated 
tools normally used for volume produc- 
tion and hand-operated pliers generally 
used for electrical maintenance and re- 
pair. 

The Hytool, designated as No. Y 10 R, 
has these features: (1) Wide jaw open- 
ing and front feed for easy insertion of 





cable and connector, and to insure proper 
placement in die. (2) The reduction of 
fatigue resulting from high mechanical 
advantage designed into tool; only small 


amount of foot pressure is required. (3) 
Terminal is completely attached to cable 
in single stroke of machine, during which 
insulation grips are closed and terminal 
barrel is indented on to cable. (4) Each 
set of dies takés three connector sizes. 
For example, dies now available will 
accommodate Nos. 18, 14 and 10 Hy- 
dent connectors. 

Item No. 9902 


Milling Machine 


Fray Machine Tool Co., Glendale, 
Calif., announces a new model milling 
machine, No, 9, turret head, ram type, 
built for vertical or horizontal work op- 
erations. It features variable speed to 
power feed, achieved by an electronic 
control panel built-in as an integral part 
of the equipment. 

Since it is both a horizontal and verti- 
cal precision milling machine, almost any 
operation at any angle or compound 
angle can be completed without chang- 
ing the original work setup. It is particu- 
larly adapted to jobs involving a wide 


variety of operations on a single piece. 
One easily accessible control panel, 





made by Westinghouse, is the operating 
focal point of the compact unit. 


Item No. 9814 


Stamping Jig 


A portable hand stamping jig mounted 
on a heavy steel base or anvil, may be 
set up for use on any type of table or 
bench. Although small, it can handle 
marking which would normally require 
a press of from 50 to 60 tons capacity 
or one having excessive bolster area. This 
tool for flat, round, or square work is 
made by Acromark Co., 398 Morrell 
street, Elizabeth 4, N. J. 

The tool is said to lend itself to appli- 
cations requirng a fair degree of accu- 


Bere 
: 





racy in the location of stamping, especial- 
ly on jobs where quantities are not ex- 
cessively large. The separation of mark- 
ing into areas which can be easily sunk 
with a hammer blow also facilitates 
changes in wording or the replacement 
of individual die sections rather than the 
entire die. 

An improved method of holding the 


marking stamps in position eliminates 
chatter marks on the stamped part and 
allows both large and small stamps to be 
individually preloaded to the correct ten- 
sion for best results. Individual markings 
accomplished with this equipment create 
a minimum of destruction as compared 
with entire marking by one press stroke. 


Item No. 9950 


Torque Wrenches 


Jo Mfg. Co., South Gate, Calif. an- 
nounces the introduction of several im- 
provements in the Jomi torque wrench 
and the addition of Model 1600 to the 
line. Model 1600 is an extra large, heavy 
duty wrench with a torque range from 
700 to 1600 in.-Ib, and a %-in. standard 
drive. Model 600 has been changed to 
Model 750, with a torque range of 100 
to 750 in.-lb, and a %-in, standard drive. 

Moving parts pertaining to the torque 
control feature of the wrench are now 





ball bearing, thus reducing error due to 
friction to a minimum and making it 
unnecessary to compensate for a fric- 
tional load. Variance due to a variable 
friction load has been eliminated. Over- 
tightening is impossible for once set, 
it automatically breaks when the prede- 
termined torque has been reached. Tool 
is set by turning the guide to the desired 
micrometer reading on the barrel. 

The rubber capped head has been dis- 
continued and its place is one of all- 
metal. Both the head and the handle are 
now made of heat treated aluminum, 
giving the tool balance, lightness, and 
the durability of heavy steel. All ma- 
terials used in its construction are rust- 
proofed. 


Item No. 9945 


Hardness Tester 


A brinell testing machine of the man- 
ually operated bench type for the hard- 
ness testing of metals is announced by 
Steel City Testing Laboratory, 8843 
Livernois avenue, Detroit 4. It is the 
Superior Model J, and is particularly de- 
signed to meet requirements of smaller 
shops, heat-treat plants, laboratories, 
schools, etc. Multi-beam and dead weight 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 
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A TEN-STRIKE! 


Complete Portable Lubrication 





Department with New Electric 


» High Pressure Pump _ 


in a decade. 


@ Without exception, this new Alemite Lubrikart for in- 
dustry is one of the most popular Alemite developments 





Here again is a typical example of how Alemite an- 
ticipates the needs of industry in meeting lubrication 
problems. For it is Alemite, and only Alemite, that provides 
the big 3 of lubrication —lubricants, lubricating equipment 
and methods of application—the prime requisites for safe, 
economical, positive lubrication. Alemite, 1879 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 





Pushed like a perambulator, the new 
Alemite Lubrikart is designed for one 
person operation. Dimensions: 21” wide, 
5514” long, 39” high. Mounted on five- 
inch Bassick ball bearing casters. It is 
able to travel between rows of machines 
or anywhere in a plant where space is 
limited. It saves time because of less fre- 


quent returns to the oil storage room by. 


the oiler. 





High pressure lubrication js; made avail- 
able by simply plugging in the electric 
cord. The high pressure hose and electric 
cord are mounted on automatic spring 
return reels which permit freedom of 
operation 20 feet in any direction. The 
unit is also equipped with hand operated 
equipment for servicing hydraulic sys- 
tems, oil reservoirs, gear housings and for 
filling oil cans and grease guns. 


ALEMITE 


Positive lubrication is assured, neglect is 
ended because proper lubricants and 
equipment are brought to the point of 
use. The electric high pressure pump de- 
velops 4500 lbs. grease pressure. Other 
equipment includes hose reel, hose and 
hydraulic coupler; gear lube and oil con- 
tainers; compartments for oil cans; space 
for fittings, tools, waste, etc. Write for 
complete details. 





Another Prodwet of 


STEWART 
WARNER 
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ONLY ALEMITE COMBINES ALL 3 IN LUBRICATION e¢ i. LUBRICANTS 2. EQUIPMENT 3. PROCEDURE 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





principles are employed, with weights 
accurately calibrated for loads of 500 to 
3000 kg. A hydraulic dash pot eliminates 
shock on the load as it is applied. Stand- 
ard equipment furnished with machine 
consists of a flat anvil and a V-anvil for 
testing rounds, and a standard brinell 
microscope with micrometer scale and 
case. 

Item No, 9936 


Heat Dissipating Unit 


Heat dissipating unit for television, 
radar, short wave radio communication, 
high pressure mercury lamps, x-ray tubes, 
induction heating units and similar pro- 
ducts is announced by Eastern Engineer- 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Units originally were desigred for 
ground, airborne and water services of 








cf 


the military. They are now being manu- 
factured for commercial applications, 
furnished complete with thermostat con- 
trol, thermostatic valves and flow switch. 
Unit shown will dissipate up to 1200 w 
with a constant controlled temperature, 
irrespective of surrounding temperature, 
within a close heat control range of 2°C. 
This unit, size 16 x 7% x 7% in. is avail- 
able in steel, bronze or aluminum. Other 
models can be built to dissipate up to 
5000 w. Smaller models can be built 
where need is for a smaller unit and 
wattage is much lower, 

Item No. 9956 


Combination Unit 


Another special purpose, high pro- 
duction machine is offered by LeMaire 
Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, Mich. by 
combining several standard units on one 
fabricated base. The machine drills, 
reams and taps threading dies ranging 
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in diameters from % to 1% in. A stand- 
ard LeMaire twin ram No. 5000 hy- 
draulic unit is used for the drilling; a 
standard No. 2000 unit supplies power 
for reaming operation; with a standard 
lead screw tapping unit completing the 
cycle. Positioned around a 24-in. index 
table all three units are mounted on a 
T-shaped fabricated base. 

Maximum accuracy is obtained since 
the drilling, reaming, and tapping op- 





erations are all accomplished without re- 
moving part from fixture. Master collet 
and inserts make possible accommoda- 
tion of many sized dies; and change- 
over from one sized die to another is 
simple since speeds are infinitely con- 
trolled by hand knob and feeds by flow 
valve. In order to maintain cutting 
speed, all units are controlled by vari- 
able speed motors. A forward push on 
gear lever clamps part in position and a 
pull unclamps part and ejects it when 
table returns to front loading position. 
Cycle of operation is (1)—load, (2)— 
drill, (3)—ream, and (4)—tap. A mul- 
tiple head can be applied to make this 
machine suitable for drilling, reaming, 
and tapping a number of holes in a part 
at one setting. 
Item No. 9844 





Deflectometer 


Recently developed by the Southwark 
division of the Baldwin Locomotive 





Works, Philadelphia 42, is a combination 
flexure tool and deflectometer for test- 
ing materials. In accordance with the 


latest federal specifications and those 
of the ASTM for molded plastics, plastic 
laminates and woods, it will fit any test- 
ing machine. 

The deflectometer measures deflection 
from center of the specimen and conveys 
this to an autographic stress-strain re- 
corder which gives the load deflection 
curve. One of the features of this instru- 
ment permits operator to adjust the 
magnification of deflection in mutiples of 
5, 10, 20, 50, 100, and 200 times. The 
high magnification ratio is used for very 
stiff and brittle materials that deform 
only slightly before breaking. Low 
magnification permits recording large de- 
flectiors which may be as, much as 2 in. 
with very flexible materials. 

In order to obtain tension, compression 
and flexure characteristics of various 
plastic materials under extreme temper- 
ature conditions, the instrument has been 
designed to fit inside a cabinet in which 
the temperature can be controlled. The 
deflectometer will operate from minus 
70° to plus 170°F. Since a certain ratio 
must be maintained between the length 
and thickness of the specimen under 
test, the span is adjustable. The loading 
nose is guided so it will travel in a true 
straight line. 

Item No, 9897 


Power Measurement Lamps 


Direct measurement of the power out- 
put of electronic and radio communica- 
tion equipments at frequencies up to 
900 megacycles are provided by six types 





of power measurement lamps developed 
by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Emporium, Pa. The lamps are built with 
two identical small filaments mounted in 
lock-in type bases. These units measure 
power outputs ranging between 0.05-25 
w with accuracies within 5 per cent or 
less, depending on the type of reading 
taken, 

Power output measurements are made 
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VIBRATION, misalignment or connecting 
moving parts frequently creates a problem in 
economically conveying steam, oil, water and 
other liquids or gases. If such a problem con- 
fronts you, try this solution... install connec- 
tiens of American Flexible Metal Hose or 
Tubing. 

Available in brass, bronze, aluminum, 
steel and other metals, in sizes 1” to 12” I.D., 
American Metal Hose is manufactured from 
strip in four spirally wound types. American 
Seamless Flexible Metal Tubing, flexible as 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY —Americax Metal Hose Banch—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Conn. 
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garden hose and as leakproof as the seamless 
bronze tube from which it is made, is stand- 
ard in sizes ¥g” to 4” I.D. 


Either of these “American” products can 
be fabricated completely with end fittings to 
your specifications. You can thus obtain just 
the type of flexible connection that will best 
serve your needs. 


For detailed information, write for Publi- 
cation SS-50. In connection with exceptional 
problems, consult our Technical Department. 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRAss LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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by connecting one filament to the high 
frequency output and the other to an 
alternating or direct current source. Volt- 
age of the second filament is regulated 
until both filaments are equally bright. 
Power is determined by meter readings 
in the alternating or direct current circuit 
with equal power disspated by the fila- 
ment in the high frequency circuit. 

Increased accuracy may be obtained 
by reversing the filament circuits and 
averaging results. Calibration, providing 
increased accuracy independent of fila- 
ment difference, may be obtained by 
applying voltage or measuring the current 
of one filament and then applying volt- 
age to the other until the two filament 
brightnesses are equal. Power dissipated 
by the second filament is then calculated 
in terms of voltage or current in the first 
filament. 


Item No. 9899 


Specimen Shear 


Taber Instrument Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., announces the new triple 
cut specimen shear. This shear was de- 
signed for use with the Taber V-5 stiff- 





ness gage to assure accurate cutting of 
test specimens (1% x 2% in.) for uni- 
form and comparable test results. Its 


use is recommended specially for shear- 


ing very thin spcimen materials which 
if not cut to precision may affect the 
test results. The shear will cut 0.020-in. 
paper, plastic or thin metallic sheet and 
foil in preparation of stiffness or resili- 
ence test on the stiffness gage. A test 
strip is cut and detached from a sheet 
in one operation by placing the straight 
edge of the sample sheet against the 
back gage of shear and pushing down 
with a quick motion. 

Item No. 9858 


Magnetic Components 


Line of precision-engineered iron core 
magnetic components, built to meet 
specific requirements and incorporating 
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important design innovations, has been 
made available for use in electronic equip- 
ment by Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., 200 Mt. Pleasant avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., associate International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. 

Units are being produced in response 
to demand for specially designed iron 


core transformers and reactors. Avail- 
able with power ratings ranging from 
milliwatts to kilowatts, components can 
be provided in any of the basic types of 
construction—open-frame, semi-enclosed, 
enclosed and_ hermetically sealed. 
Various terminal types can be supplied, 
including standard nut-fasteners and 
solder-type binding posts with porcelain 
bases. Hermetically sealed units (one 
of which is shown) utilize either com- 
pression bushings on porcelain bases, 
or glass-to-metal fusion seals in one- 
piece covers. Notable improvements in 
the latter type seal enable it to withstand 
successive immersion in ice-water after 
hot-tin dip. 

Applications include plate and filament 
supplies, audio-frequency and modulation 
transformers, power transformers and 

reactors. 


Item No. 9952 


Positioner 


By permitting the angle of tilt to be 
adjusted almost immediately and with- 
out the necessity of stopping work to 
manipulate wrench, the new model § 
positioner offered by Metro-Vise Co., 242 





Stephenson building, Detroit 2, simpli- 
fies the tilting of work during various 
assembly operations. In principle, the 
existing vise or fixture is bolted, or other- 


form and return to us. 


Circle numbers below correspond- 
ing to those of items in which 
yOu are interested: 
9902 9956 9952 
9814 9844 9850 
9950 9897 9811 
9945 9899 9966 
9936 9858 
1-21-46 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the new products and equipment mentioned in this section, fill in this 


It will receive prompt attention. 


NAME .. 


CITY and ZONE .... 





Mail to: STEEL, Engineering Dept.—1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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..- Many Hardened 
in }3 Former Time 


HE above report on the TOCCO hardening 
of 79 parts for Cooper-Bessemer engines and 
compressors appeared in July, 1943. Since then, 
the production of 63 more parts has been as- 
signed to this versatile ‘‘one-man heat-treating 


department.”’ 


These 142 parts range in size from 1 oz. set 
screws to 186-lb. cross-head pins. Materials in- 
clude SAE 52100, SAE 1050 modified, NE 8620, 
Meehanite, as well as carburized low-carbon, 


Now LW, parts 


TOCCO-HARDENED 
by Cooper-Bessemer 
on one Tocco Machine 


186-LB: CROSS- 
» HEAD PIN 


... Yo-OZ. SET SCREW 


BOTH HARDENED 
BY SAME TOCCO 
MACHINE 


carbon and alloy steels. All are hardened on the 
same TOCCO machine. 

TOCCO cuts the hardening time of many of 
these parts 75%; eliminates straightening; re- 


duces machining and grinding; provides better 
working conditions. 

Find out how versatile, speedy TOCCO Induc- 
tion Heating can improve your products, step up 
your output and cut your costs. The 32-page 
book, ‘“‘Results with TOCCO,”’ free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY : Cleveland 1, Ohio 








SEE THE LATEST 


FEB. 4-8 









TOCCO DEVELOPMENTS 
AT THE METAL SHOW 
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wise secured, to the “place plate” of 
the Metro positioner. This plate is in- 
tegral with a ball turning in the socket 
formed by two clamping jaws, so shaped 
and pivoted as to maintain a firm grip 
of the ball, yet so “tensioned” as to Jet 
the ball “roll” in the socket when a 
change in the angle of tilt is desired. 
Holding pressure exerted on ball is sup- 
plied by a heavy tension spring which 
actuates the two clamping jaw members. 

Pressure by the babbitt jaws is suf- 
ficient to hold the ball in shift-proof 
position during normal assembly opera- 
tions. However, when vise or fixture re- 
quires to be given a different angle, ball 
is instantly responsive to hand pressure. 
There are no fixed graduations, there- 
fore there is unlimited freedom of move- 
ment, any angle, any direction. 


Item No. 9850 


Dial Thermometer 


A new bimetallic dial thermometer 
featuring permanently-calibrated, __ re- 
sponsive precision bimetallic helical coil 


measuring element having case of alloy 
steel in most sizes, 18-8 stainless steel 
connection nut and stem; large, easy- 
reading numerals and temperature gradu- 
ations on metal dial is offered by Equi- 





poise Controls, 342 Madison avenue, 
New York 17. Expansion of bimetallic 
coil rotates attached small shaft and in- 
dicating pointer as one unit over entire 
scale range as the only moving part. 


There are no pivots, mechanical linkages 
or gears. Various standard ranges are 
available between limits of minus 90° F 
and 1000° F. Test or laboratory ther- 
mometers are graduated in both Centi- 
grade and Fahrenheit on same scale. 
Over-range protection: Temperature can 
be increased 50 per cent or more beyond 
end of scale range without damage to 
thermometer for ranges up to 500° F, 
10 per cent over-range for ranges up to 
1000° F. Thermometers are obtainable 
in 2, 3 and 6 in. dial sizes and are in- 
stalled by connecting %-in. standard con- 
nection nut directly into socket. 


Item No. 9811 


Ball Bearing Tester 


Production checking of complete ball 
bearings for deviations of both balls and 
races from true circularity is achieved 
by the Anderometer, made by Physicists 
Research Co., Dept. 16, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Several thousand bearings per day 
may be checked. 

Item No. 9966 





Chilean Steel Plant To Be 
Completely Integrated 


Plans are now well under way for the 
erection of a completely integrated steel 
plant in Chile by the Compania de Acero 
del Pacifico. The plant will be built 
along the shore of San Vicente Bay, 10 
miles northwest of Concepcion—the loca- 
tion having been chosen because it af- 
forded low-cost hydroelectric power, a 
reasonably well-protected harbor on deep 
water, a good supply of fresh water from 
the Bio Bio River and low assembly cost 
of raw materials. The coal mines are 
approximately 35 miles from the plant, 

The plant will consist of 47 by- 
product coke ovens complete with ben- 
zol plant and batch-type tar plant, but 
exclusive of equipment for the production 
of ammonia sulphate. The ovens will be 
underfired with blast-furnace gas, and 
the surplus coke-oven gas will be piped 
to Santiago, where—due to high trans- 
portation costs—coal for gas production 
sells at a premium. The blast furnace 
will have a capacity of 500 tons of 
iron per day, supplying hot metal for 
ingots and castings. The steel production 
department will consist of a 500-ton 
mixer, a 60-ton open hearth, a 50-ton 
electric furnace and a 12%-ton bessemer. 

Rolling facilities will consist of a 2-high 
rougher mill with a 3-stand finishing mill 
for the production of structurals, rails and 
bars. There will also be a merchant and 
rod mill for producing wire rods, bars and 
light structurals. Adjacent to the mer- 
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chant and rod mill will be installed a wire 
finishing mill. A 72-in, 3-high plate 
mill stand will be installed to roll light 
plates and break-downs for sheet and tin 
plate which will be finished on 2-high 
mills. These products will be produced 
alternately under the same roof in view 
of the relatively light tonnage involved. 
An electric-weld cold-formed pipe mill 
will be installed for the production of 
welded pipe from 2 to 4-in. Sizes be- 
low this are now being produced in 
other plants. The foundry will consist 
of an iron and steel foundry, including 
facilities for production of centrifugal 
cast iron pipe in diameters up to 12 in. 


Raw Materials Arrive By Boat 


Raw materials will arrive by boat and 
will be unloaded by a traveling tower 
onto a belt conveyor running inshore 


along a 1500 ft pier to a crushing and — 


screening plant; and the fine and coarse 
materials will then be bedded for use 
as required. 

Iron ore will be brought from E] Tofo 
mines, near Coquimbo, 450 miles north 
of Concepcion, and will be loaded into 
10,000 ton carriers at the Bethlehem 
loading dock at Cruz Grande. This is the 


same ore which has been used for many * 


years by Bethlehem at Sparrows Point. 

Limestone will be shipped from Caleta 
Coloso, near Antofagasta, 750 miles north 
of the plant, and will be brought down 
in the same boats used for ore. 

The coal, which is similar to the Utah 
coals of the United States, will come 
from the nearby Schwager and Lota 


mines, which produce most of the coal 
mined in Chile. While the Chilean coals 
give a satisfactory furnace coke, it is 
possible that initial operations will in- 
volve a small percentage of U. S. coal 
for mixing with the Chilean coals in order 
to obtain a stronger coke. However, 
this practice will probably be discon- 
tinued as experience in coking Chilean 
coals is gained. 

Hydroelectric power will be furnished 
from the Abanico plant now nearing 
completion. It will be brought to the 
plant at 150,000 v over a 100 mile trans- 
mission and stepped down to the operat- 
ing voltages, maximum load being 28,000 
kw. A small diesel plant will be used as 
a standby. 

Water will be pumped at a rate of 
25,000 gpm through a 4-mile pipe line 
from the Bio Bio river, south of the plant. 

This project is part of an overall plan 
for the industrial development of Chile, 
with the purpose of making her more 
self-sustaining and improving her finan- 
cial position with respect to foreign ex- 
change and bettering the standard of 
living of her people. 

In addition to furnishing employment 
for a large force during construction the 
plant will require an operating personnel 
of 1500 to 2000, when operations are 
started in 1948. 

Chilean foreign exchange, at present 
derived largely from the exportation of 
copper and nitrate, will be benefited to 
extent of $10,000,000 per year when 
steel products now being imported are 
produced locally. 
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Idlers that are seldom idle 


At a swift, steady pace—day in and day out 
—Robins Conveyor Systems carry fuel to 
power plants without faltering, because 
they’re Job-Engineered for reliable, heavy- 
duty service. 


One of the most vital elements of any con- 
veyor system is the design and construction 
of its idlers. And ‘because idlers must carry 
the weight of belt and load without exces- 
sive maintenance or replacement, Robins 
idlers are Job-Engineered to insure maxi- 





Hewitt and Robins unite 
to offer you 136 years of combined expe- 
rience in Job-Engineered rubber products 
and machinery designed to answer every 
materials handling problem you may have. 








mum service at minimum replacement and 
repair expense. This quality construction is 
typical of all elements of Robins Conveyors. 
You can depend on Robins Conveyor Sys- 
tems to deliver fuel or other bulk materials 
—where you want them and when you want 
them — with smooth, continuous efficiency. 
Why not write for complete information on 
Robins Conveyor Systems. A note or tele- 
phone call will bring a qualified Robins 
Job-Engineer to your desk. 


CONVEYORS INCORPORATED 


: PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
DIVISION OF HEWITT RUBBER CORPORATION 
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STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 
TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 
ss Plants at TITUSVILLE, PA. and WARREN, PA. 


Offices from Coast to Coast 








Cold Heading Die Steel 


(Continued from Page 85) 
by the McQuaid-Ehn test. As a general 
rule all plain carbon steels are coarse grain 
after the McQuaid-Ehn test and almost 
all the alloy steels are fine grained. With- 
out doubt the actual grain size over the 
complete hardening range as determined 
by a fracture test in the fully hardened 
condition is the most desirable test for 
the grain size of cold heading die steel. 


Hardenability 


As stated previously, grain size and 
hardenability are interrelated. It _ is, 
therefore, desirablé to make the two 
tests on the same specimen. This can be 
readily accomplished by brine or water 
hardening a suitable section, fracturing 
and reading both grain size and hardness 
penetration visually. 

Various types of specimens have been 
and are being used to determine hard- 
ness penetration and grain size such as 
step down disks?, %, 1, 1-%, 2, and 
8-in. cylinders*.+, tapered or cone shaped 
specimens®. A test piece and method 
which is coming into use but on which 
little data are available, is the end quench 
L bar described by W. E. Jominy®. The 
advantage of the L type bar is that it 
will accommodate steels having a wider 
range of hardenability than can be deter- 
mined using a 3/4 or 1-in. cylinder, for in 
a great many instances a 3/4 or a 1-in. 
round will harden all the way through 
at hardening temperatures over 1450° F. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how a 3/4 and 1-in. 
round fails to give a hardness penetration 
recording on a  chromium-vanadium 
steel at hardening temperatures of 1500 
and 1600° F for a 3/4-in. round and at 
1600° F for a l-in. round. This also 
illustrates another method used to record 
hardness penetration on a conventional 
cylindrical specimen namely, one of cut- 
ting the specimen, grinding the cross 
section and etching in 1:1 hydrochloric 
acid solution. W. E.. Jominy presents 
data to show that the L bar is more sensi- 
tive a test piece than a totally quenched 
l-in. round. However, it is noted that 
Barrow and Soler’ reject this test bar for 
steels containing 1/4 per cent of chrom- 
ium and nickel on the grounds that the 
bar invariably cracked in hardening. 

Table III gives the hardness penetra- 
tion using 50 rockwell C as a reference 
point and the fractured grain size number 
according to standards illustrated in Fig. 
1. Hardness penetration and fractured 
grain size of the plain carbon steels shown 
in Table I, determined by using a speci- 
men as in Fig. 3, are given in Table III. 

Specimen shown in Fig. 3 is-a 1-in. 
cylinder hardened by heating to a partic- 
ular temperature, holding for 1-hr 
and quenching in a 10 per cent brine 
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solution held at 65-75° F, followed by 
tempering at 500° F for Il-hr.  Pur- 
pose of tempering is to prevent cracking 
in cutting for cross sectional hardness 
readings which was the method used to 
record hardness penetration. 

It will be noted from Table III that 
there is a considerable difference in the 
behavior of steels from the different 
sources. Therefore, it would be expected 
that if hardness penetration or fractured 
grain are significant factors effecting die 
life, these differences would be apparent 
in die performance. At any rate, when 
dies made from these steels were given 
a standard heat treatment there would 
be no uniformity in either of these char- 
acteristics. It will also be observed that 
the rate of hardness penetration increase 
with the use of an increasing hardening 
temperature is not a straight line relation- 
ship. This also applies to the grain 
coarsening which takes place as the hard- 
ening temperature is increased, Fig. 5 
is a graphical representation of Table III. 
It is obvious that there is a relationship 
between hardness penetration and aus- 
tenitic grain size. 


Hardness Penetration Factors 


The effect of the quenching tempera- 
ture alone as being a significant factor 
in increasing hardness penetration has 
been disposed of by Davenport and Bain‘®. 
One of the most significant factors af- 
fecting hardness penetration is the grain 
size cf the austenite at the time ot 
quenching®. Another factor affecting 
hardenability is the homogeneity of the 
austenite with respect to the carbides!°. 
In this respect the prestructure, that is, 
the microstructure existing in the steel 
before heating for hardening as it affects 
the homogeneity of the austenite before 
quenching will influence the recorded 
hardness penetration?®, 

Values shown in Table III are for 
specimens which were given no prior heat 
treatment to establish uniformity of pre- 
structure. Reason for this was that it is 
not customary to give cold dies a pre- 
treatment before hardening. In a prev- 
ious article the author has noted the im- 
portance of controlling the annealed 
microstructure of cold heading die steel 
(See STEEL, Oct. 29, 1945, p. 98). 

A truer picture of what is to be ex- 
pected in the heat treatment of cold 
heading die steel is obtained by taking 
the steel as received from the manufac- 
turer assuming the absence of a pretreat- 
ment of the dies before hardening. 

Other factors which affect hardness 
penetration are the normality of the 
steel!®, Presence of small amounts of 
elements from the deoxidizing additions 
and from the melting practice affect both 
directly and indirectly the degree of 
hardness penetration. For example, resi- 


dual chromium would tend to increase 
hardness penetration directly because of 
its effect on the transformation rate, 
whereas, vanadium or aluminum used as 
deoxidizers can be considered to have in- 
direct effects by retarding austenitic grain 
growth and also in removing oxygen 
thereby promotiag normality. 

The effect of substantial additions of 
alloys on the hardenability of steel has 
been the subject of considerable study. 
Cold heading die steels containing vana- 
dium and chromium are in common use. 
Chromium is added to increase the depth 
of hardness penetration. Vanadium is 
used mainly to provide a steel with a 
fine grain over a wide range of hardening 
temperatures; vanadium being particular- 
ly effective in promoting fine austenitic 
grain size, The effect of vanadium is to 
provide finely dispersed oxides which pro- 
vide nuclei for grain formation. Man- 
ganese is added to increase the depth of 
hardness penetration often in conjunction 
with silicon. Recordings of the hardness 
penetration and fractured grain size of 
chromium, chromium-vanadium, vanadi- 
um, manganese-silicon, copper and nickel 
steels are shown in Table IV. Graphical 
representation of the hardness penetration 
characteristics recorded in Table IV is 
shown in Fig. 6. 

As indicated in Table IV (or Fig. 6), 
chemical composition is not necessarily a 
criterion of hardness penetration. Al- 
though, there is no doubt the addition of 
alloys which increase hardenability will 
cause an increase in hardness penetra- 
tion; their effects may be masked by 
other factors. Of the alloys added, man- 
ganese appears to be the most potent in 
increasing hardness penetration. The ef- 
fect of the alloys seems to be greater at 
higher hardening temperatures. One fac- 
tor which would account for the toning 
down of the effect of alloys which nor- 
mally increase the depth of hardness 
penetration is that the alloy steels have 
a finer grain size, see Fig. 4. 


Larger-Diameter Specimen Needed 


In 14 instances out of the 30 steels so 
far dealt with, the l-in. round specimen 
was inadequate in giving a complete 
story of the hardness characteristics due 
to the specimen hardening throughout at 
one of the hardening temperatures. It 
appeared obvious that a larger diameter 
specimen was required. A 1%-in. round 
specimen of the same general design was 
used for the other alloy steels whose al- 
loy contents indicated deeper hardening 
characteristics, The hardness penetra- 
tion curves for these alloy steels are 
shown in Figs. 7, 8, and 10. The chem- 
ical composition and austenitic grain size 
of the steels from which those curves 
were derived are shown in Table V. 

Some of the analyses hardened com- 
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pletely through a 1%-in. round at a 
quenching temperature of 1600° F. The 
inadequacy of a 1'%-in. round in giving 
a complete hardenability picture of the 
deeper hardening alloyed steels is very 
obvious. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
order of the hardenability of the steels is 
changed by the hardening temperature. 
For example, the order of the harden- 
ability at various hardening temperatures 
is as follows: 


ORDER OF INCREASING HARDENABILITY: 


At 1425° F 7 
At 1500° F 3 
At 1600° F 3 


This is, no doubt, due to changes in the 
austenitic grain size and alloy solubility 
brought about by the particular aus- 
tenitizing temperature. Holding time 
used at various hardening temperatures 
was l-hr exclusive of the heating 
time. This serves to illustrate that in 
hardenability determinations of low al- 
loy tool steels, the determination must 
always be associated with the austenitiz- 
ing temperaiure employed. Though no 
evidence has been presented here to sup- 
port this view, it has been the author’s 
observation that holding time at the aus- 
tenitizing temperature is also a_ very 
potent factor affecting hardenability for 
the same reasons as previously cited for 
the austenitizing temperature itself. 


Importance of case depth on the per- 
formance of dies was mentioned in the 
introductory paragraphs. When consid- 
ering its importance, one should be aware 
that its effect on the performance of a 
die because of its relation to the me- 
chanical properties of the section, de- 
pends on the section involved. Fig. 9 
will serve to clarify this. This Fig. 9 
shows the hardness penetration on 1, 
1%, 2, and 3-in. rounds at three harden- 
ing temperatures for a chromium-vana- 
dium steel. The curve is the usual 
schematic form of showing hardness 
changes from the center to the outside 
of a round section. Shaded section shows 
the actual hardness penetration to 50 
rockwell C or the way it would appear 
if the bar were split longitudinally 
through its axis and deep etched. 

It is clear that as the section increases 
a lesser amount of the cross section is ma- 
terially affected by the hardening opera- 
tion. Therefore, accurate control of the 
hardness penetration characteristics of a 
steel is less important, the greater the 
section. 

The effect of grain size on the me- 
chanical properties of a hardened section, 
is shown in Fig. 11. These impact values 
were obtained when breaking the hard- 
enability test specimen for fractured 
grain size determination. From Fig. 11 
it will be seen that the finer the frac- 
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ASSEMBLY TOOLS 


Drive Screws, Set Nuts, Three Times Faster 
Than Hand Tools 


The picture shows this girl’s two hands operating a 
Thor 217 Pneumatic Screwdriver. 

But, if you could watch the job you would see in the 
speed with which this girl completes assemblies a ratio 
of “six hidden hands” inside that Thor tool which help 
her assemble faster . . . surer than any three operators 
using hand tools. 

NO HUMAN HAND can approach the unfailing 
accuracy, precision and speed with which Thor pneu- 
matic assembly tools drive screws and nuts. On most 
models, an adjustable clutch, invented and perfected 
by Thor, controls precisely the tightening of the fast- 
ener to the exact tension required. No guesswork, no 
*“feeling your way’’—each screw or nut is right every 
time. 

And you get safe speed—for, while Thor screw and 
nut drivers are amazingly fast and powerful, automatic 
governors and precision gears adapt torque and speed 
to the tool application at hand. 

If you have assemblies you want to speed up with 
Thor’s “six hidden hands” don’t hesitate—write or 
call your nearest Thor branch today. 





INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
BIRMINGHAM BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELANO OETROIT LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLANO 


PORTABLE POWER 





bh, 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS * UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS * MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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16 ROPER PUMPS AT 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK COMPANY 


Since 1940, the 16 Roper pumps, located under the varnish 
storage tanks illustrated above, have been used to transfer 
heavy Rotogravure varnish from varnish producing kettles 
to storage tanks, and from the varnish storage tanks to the 
millroom. The heavy varnish is handled at a temperature 
of 140°. 

This is another example of Roper adaptability to a wide 
range of pumping requirements. Your plant, too, can benefit 
from the many time-tested Roper features that insure de- 
pendability, economy, long life. 


Pumps to Fit Your Needs 
Roper engineered pumps are built in many sizes and types for 
pressures up to 1000 lbs. and capacities up to 300 g.p.m. 
Standard precision-machined parts assembled to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. Consult our experienced field engi- 
neers, located in principal cities, or write factory today. 


Send For FREE Booklet 
“Mou Ta Solue Pumping Problema” 


A valuable guide for those interested in operating pumps. Filled 
with factual time-saving information regarding pumping operations. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
431 Blackhawk Park Avenue 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


PUMPS ESPECIALLY ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS ke OpE f°] “ 
Re wre as wee 4) 
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tured grain size the higher is the impact 
strength. It will be noted that there is 
considerable scatter, typical of impact 
testing where steels are tested in the 
higher hardness ranges. 

For those readers who may be further 
interested in the hardenability of steel as 
it is related to carbon or low alloy tool 
steels, a bibliography is appended which 
is in addition to those articles already re- 
ferred to in the course of this article. 
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Valve renewable parts chart, 22 in. 
long and 28 in. wide, is available from 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. It contains pictures and data on 
brass and iron valves, and lists briefly 
replacement practice for worn parts. 
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New Prooucts 


Roof Coating—For withstanding heat, 
asphalt coating is combined with an in- 
tegrally contained aluminum coating, 
known as Hornlume. Asphalt sinks down 
to the roof, and aluminum stays at the 
top, reflecting back sun’s rays. A. C. 
Horn Co., 43-36 Tenth street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. ST424 


—_—O-—- 


Acid Cleaner and Descaler—Pennsalt 
PM-90 contains addition agents for sur- 
face action and inhibition, js used prima- 
rily as a pickling bath concentrate in 
electroplating shops and as an acid 
cleaner for removing water scales from 
boilers and industrial equipment. Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 7. 
ST422 


—O— 


Welding Film — For minimizing ad- 
herence of welding spatter to metal and 
to reduce cleaning time, Non-Spatter 
film can be sprayed on work, and weld- 
ing can proceed whether film is wet or 
dry. After welding, spatter can be re- 
moved easily by wiping or brushing. Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland. ST425 


(ee 


Flux—Flo-Well No. 1, an improved 
free-flowing flux, is used to gas weld 
wrought, cast, or high tensile aluminum 
and aluminum alloys of any size or shape 
wherever welding is possible. It will not 
solidify or deteriorate and is applied 
easily. A. K. Mauk, 7539 Hamilton ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 8. ST415 


(po 


Color Glue—Kriegr-O-Dip, for lami- 
nating or bonding plastics and color to- 
gether, comes in red, blue, yellow, 
orange, brown, black, and green. Colors 
can be mixed. Krieger Color & Chem- 
ical Co., 6531 Santa Monica boulevard, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. ST420 


—-—()—- 


Pickling Inhibitor—Soluble either in 
sulphuric or muriatic acid, Kelite con- 
trol protects metal and saves acid by 
causing pickling acid to work on scale 
only. It prevents attack on healthy met- 
al and reduces possibility of hydrogen 
imbrittlement. Kelite Products Inc., Los 
Angeles. ST416 
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Rust Preventive — To prevent tube 
rust in transport or storage, Nox-Rust- 
tube coating does not run off, is clean, 
and does not interfere with additional 
machining. It dries into a firm, dust-free 
film and may be removed easily. Nox- 
Rust Corp., 2463 South Halsted street, 
Chicago 8. ST419 
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Many Practical Uses 


ThomaStrip with coated finishes has stim- 
ulated some outstanding developments in 





product improvements. Thomas coatings in- 
crease production by eliminating part or all of 
the plating operations. They also lubricate the 
dies and increase die life. They resist corrosion. 
Used as a base for further plating and as an 
ultimate finish, Thomas coatings provide a 
uniform coating on inside and outside of 
finished parts. Give your product the benefit 
of ThomasStrip. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 














RATE of industrial activity in the week ended Jan. 19 
likely will show a decline when production figures for it 
are available. The production index since the Christmas 
holiday week has been on the upgrade but great uncertainty 
arising from strike threats reduced steel industry operations 
during the week ended Jan. 19, thus exerting a depressive 
influence on the index. 

In the week ended Jan. 12, latest for which production 
figures are available, Srree.’s industrial activity index 
registered 119 per cent of the 1936-1939 weekly average. 
Previous week’s index was 114, Contributing to the in- 


creased rate for the week ended Jan. 12 were rises in steel- 
making, electricity output, and automobile assemblies. 
Production of 23,340 autos that week was 67 per cent larger 


than in the previous week. Greatest portion of this increase 
came from Ford Motor Co. plants. Those plants produced 
53 per cent of the week’s output, while Chrysler Corp. 
accounted for 20 per cent. 

CAR LOADINGS—A 4 per cent decrease in freight car 
loadings in the first quarter of 1946 compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1945 is expected by the Association of 
American Railroads. While shipments of some commod- 
ities, including automobiles and agricultural implements, 


HRY iN alll 


quarter of 1945 totaled 6,687,839. Estimated loadings for 
first quarter, 1946, are 6,417,622 cars. 

RAILROAD INCOME—Estimated net income of Class 1 
railroads in November rose 63 per cent over that of Oc- 
tober but was 46 per cent under November, 1944. In the 
first 11 months of 1945 their estimated net income was 
18 per cent below that of the like period of 1944. 
ELECTRICITY—Kilowatthour sales of electricity in 
1945 declined 2.1 per cent below those of the previous 
year, but total revenue rose 1.7 per cent. Total customers 
increased 2.6 per cent. Causing the sales decrease were 
declines in electricity usage by large consumers, public 
authorities, and railways. All but two of eight classes of 
users increased in 1945, and likewise revenues from all but 
two of the eight groups rose. 

COKE—Production of coke climbed 24.2 per cent in No- 
vember over that of October, a month of low output be- 
cause of a coal miners’ strike. November coke output 
totaled 5,143,329 tons, compared with 4.141,005 tons in 
October. 

TRADE—First decrease in weekly department store sales 
since the week ended Sept. 8 was registered in the week 
ended Jan. 5, when sales were 6 per cent under those of 






















































are expected to increase, others, including ore, ferrous and the corresponding week of 1945, principally because of fon 
nonferrous metals, machinery and boilers, and coal and four trading days that week instead of five as in the like 
coke, are expected to decline. Car loadings in the first week a year ago. C 
fi ’ ad 
160 f T E E L's INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 160 
150 a a WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 150 
Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; Jan. 
140 Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. | | 140 Feb. 
i 130 } | | | mo pp | | 130 eo 
& pr. 
« 110} 1 ul ! 110 « omg 
100 Ly ! ! $s ! 100 ~ Aug 
90 Leorat——— pf ——— jt} | | | _igg Oct 
80 | sTeen ! ue, 80 Nov 
Dec 
70 
AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV DEC. | JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OGT” Nov bec 179 
1945 1946 Total 
Latest Week (preliminary) 119 Previous Week 114 Month Ago 122 
FIGURES THIS WEEK 
Latest Prio Month bf rim 
rior n ear 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago E 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) .......................... 82 81 83.5 94 F 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) . . 4,170 3,845 4,154 4,614 8 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ... . 1,683 1,167 2,007 1,762 S 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) ........ ane 4,578 4,548 4,515 4,723 I 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ..................-.. $88.0 $43.3 $67.6 $22.9 U 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 23,340 13,920 16,240 19,830 
*Dates on request. p R | 
TRADE S 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ......................-00055. 678} 652 772 782 A 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ........ ..........-. 10 13 10 25 hh 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t ....................... $28,297 $28,491 $28,370 $25,257 N 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago){ ............ — 6% +28% + 10% +2% 
{Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
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10 1944 1945 1946 10 
Iron, Steel Production SRE ERE ae PTT TTry rT RASSERS EGG 
So di ‘ig Iron Production |’ 
—-Steel Ingots——— _ —Pig Iron— 8 efi i ; 8 
1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Jan. ... 7,206 7,598 7,424 4,945 5,281 2 7F - | - 74 
Feb. ... 6,655 7,194 6,824 4,563 5,088 5 5 
Mar. ... 7,708 7,826 7,678 5,228 5,489 oy 6 . ee 6 a 
April .. 7,292 7,594 7,875 4,786 5,248 Oo ; H ‘| ie) 
May ... 7,452 7,708 7,550 5,016 5,348 25 5 wl WEEE 5% 
June .. 6,842 7,234 7,041 4,605 5,062 3 | é 
July ... 6,987 7,498 7,416 4,812 5,162 J4 z Aa 
Aug. .. 5,786 7,499 7,592 4,249 5,215 = = 
Sept. .. 5,983 7,235 7,519 4.227 4,993 3} 3 
Oct. ... 5,598 7,621 7,819 3,888 5,200 onan 
Nov. ... 6,201 7,279 7,374 4,026 5,426 2+ STEEL q 9 
Dec. .. 6,085 7,366 7,266 5,404 PIG IRON Sa 
if seeegee. Es * 
Total ..79,745 89,642 88,873 62,866 ore EL 
0 (COMPILED BY AMERICAN IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE) 0 
1942 | 1943 1944 194: 240 
TBS TTT TTT Try et Steel Employment 
700 ——— 220 
—Employees— --—Total Payrolls—-- 
‘6TSe f scmmmentoes faa (000 omitted)  (Unit—$1,090,000) 
650 180 $ 1945 1944+ 1943 1945 1944 1943 
— 5 Jan. 564 583 637 $150.3 $141.8 $129.7 
625 | total EMPLOYES 7 160 8 rb oon he ned aks eid 
Feb, 3566 583 635 138.4 137.6 122.8 
600 F scace ar tert) — 4140 5 Mar. 570 578 637 155.0 145.3 136.8 
i pene f ” April 567 573 634 147.0 138.9 133.3 
575 — 120 6 May 565 569 632 154.0 145.4 187.4 
550 --———— TOTAL PAYROLLS ~ 100 5 June 562 570 631 144.1 140.5 136.2 
REE ae Finn KE a. = July 557 571 627 141.0 141.8 142.8 
525 80 Aug. 543 569 625 128.1 143.9 139.9 
ee 60 Sept. 521 565 620 119.1 142.2 143.8 
0 70 Oct. 522 564 615 121.8 141.7 1449 
50 Nov. 533 564 611 122.8 148.1 141.5 
46 Dec. 564 605 139.9 140.2 
42 + Monthly average; previous reports showed 
384 total number regardless of whether they worked 
one day or full month. 
34 . =: 34 ; 
ee ee ae rae eve oe eee ea Lhirtisiii Zo 
1942 1944 1945 1300 
i 1300 t 3 CRTTTTUTTCerie eerie Trtrrite 
Construction Valuation In 37 States ; ni, p 4 a ee \ ’ ‘“ 0 y} bi : — 1200 
Public Works- Residential and 1100 5 
Total Utilities Non-Residential 1000 TOTAL VALUE IN 37 STATES 1000 
1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 gaasiesnio sc Shee ton banegi 900 # 
Jan. 140.9 39.8 50.3 101.2 108.9 900 1 3 
Feb. 147.0 82.0 55.1 115.0 82.1 8 800 sthualeadntieg— 800 Q 
Mar. 828.9 90.6 61.8 2388.3 115.1 RES. & NON-RES. SE 4 
Apr. 995.8 111.9 72.0 283.9 107.3 6 700 700 6 
May 242.5 107.9 55.8 134.6 88.4 2 . 600 bs 4 
June 2278 95.0 70.7 1323 93.1 600 6 
July 257.7 89.9 80.5 167.8 110.0 500 500 
Aug. 268.6 77.5 69.4 186.1 99.9 z 
Sept. 278.3 54.6 64.1 2236 111.6 4 400 
Oct. 816.6 61.1 52:2 255.5 92.6 UL _1300 
Nov. $870.1 74.0 48.0 296.0 116.9 x 
Dec. 2 66.6 121.8 200 200 
Total 746.0 1,247.7 100 100 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) .. $18,149 $11,936 $13,466 $11,543 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ................... Fee Ae A $278.6 $278.7 $278.6 $232.8 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ................ Pe ee $50.6 $27.1 $41.3 $112.5 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) .......... GREENS, Veoh svc kt Sepa 12.290 5,054 8,488 11,099 
Loans and Investments (billions)} .............................. $67.9 $67.7 $67.1 $59.9 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $ 48,674 $48,541 $48,654 $44,323 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average | . $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 
I a Ng i a Te ee 106.8 107.0 106.5 104.6 
Industrial Raw Materials+ ee ts Be eee ae 119.7 120.6 119.1 115.4 
Manufactured Products} . + Be eee 102.6 102.6 102.5 101.3 
+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 100. 
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SPEED REDUCERS 
94 off the shelf 


T We manufacture and stock standard speed 
: reducers in a practical range of sizes and 
reductions ... and are equipped to build 
speed reducers designed to meet your spe- 
cial needs. All standard types of gears, 
from 1/2” to 6 ft. diameter, small or large 
production; flexible couplings; sprockets. 


We are as near to you as 
your telephone. 


erhardt-DenverCo. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
West Colfax Ave., Denver 4, Colorado Phone TAbor 7134 
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2. Special Machine Tools 

W. F. & John Barnes Co.—48-page picto- 
rial review entitled “Special Machine Tools for 
Diesel Engine Metal Working Operations” de- 
scribes briefly Barnes Unit-Type and special 
machines designed and built to perform mul- 
tiple machining operations on diesel engine com- 
ponents. 


3. Testing Machines 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin South- 


presents 
sal testing machines. Dimensional drawings, list 
of tools and accessories and other information 


5. Extruded Aluminum Bronze 


Ampco Metal, Inc.—19-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 64A covers prices and specifications of 
extruded bronze bars, tubes and shapes of cer- 
tain grades of Ampco metal, Ampcoloy bronze 
alloys and Ampco rolled sheet. Diameter incre- 
ments, tolerances, weights, physical properties 
and other data are given. 


6. Industrial Gas Burners 
Surface illustrated bul- 


cessories for industrial gas burner equipment. 
Details are given on tunnel blocks, adapter 
castings, governor, pilots, pilot mixers, combina- 
tion lighting and inspection castings, Poe 
pyrometer tile, pressure gages and sight es 
for use with gas burners in industrial appli- 
cations. 


7. Products Directory 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—32-page — 

comprehensive directory of products and en- 

literature describes lines of industrial 

equipment for industry. More than 1600 prod- 

ucts types are included. Engineering literature is 

according to product discussed. New 

added since previous directory, such 

as induction and dielectric heating equipment, 
are starred for easy identification. - 


8. Metal Sawing 

W. O. Barnes Co.—48-page illustrated book- 
let entitled “Handbook of Metal Sawing” con- 
tains on use of hand and 
power hack saws together with instructions on 
and adjustment of metal cutting band 
saws. Specifications and prices of Barnes saw 


9. Hydraulic Gages 


Watson-Stillman Co. 
letin No. 230-A construction details of 
line of direct stem and flush mounted gages 
designed for use on hydraulic presses and pumps 
where accurate indication of hydraulic pressures 
stem gages are applicable for 
pressures ranging from 1000 to 30,000 pounds 
per square inch. Flush mounted gages will regis- 
ter pressures up to 10,000 pounds per square 
inch, Several dial sizes are available. 


Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 


LPFUL LITERATURE 


10. Resistance Welders 

Taylor-Winfield Corp.—2O0-page illustrated 
bulletin No. SP-1 entitled “Resistance Welders 
with Engineered Performance” describes prin- 
ciples of design, construction and applications 
of resistance welders. Special and standard units 
are covered. 


11. Industrial Equipment 

Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co.—16- 
page illustrated brochure describes facilities and 
typical production of industrial equipment and 
materials for metal and process industries. Pickl- 
ing and heat treating equipment, welded tubes 
and fittings, and marine equipment are covered, 
Specializing in corrosion resistant metals, com- 
pany offers specialized design and fabricating 
service to industry. 


12. Angle Planer 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No, 809 gives general descrip- 
tion and recommended uses of Thomas angle 
planers for planing legs and heels of angles. 
Planing can be square or at any angle desired. 
Other types of equipment for structural shops, 
shipyards, car shops and allied industries are also 
shown. 


13. Gas Holders 

Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co.-—52-page 
illustrated bulletin No. W-45 presents full data 
on wet seal gas holders. Details of construction, 
welded design, typical installations, engineering 
data, operation and maintenance are some of 
factors covered. 


14. Industrial Doors 

Barber-Colman Co.—4-page illustrated bulle- 
tin A.I.A. file No. 17a2 describes Barcol OVER- 
door, overhead door which opens upward on 
steel tracks. Typical installations, advantages 
of use and specifications are given. Design and 
features of construction are outlined. 


15. Electronic Motor Controls 


Electron Equipment Corp.—4-page _illus- 
trated bulletin No. 178 describes Varitronic 
electronic motor drive units which provide full 
range, adjustable, stepless speed control, Power 
for alternating current lines is converted for 
driving variable speed direct current motors 
serving machines and tools requiring infinitely 
variable speed range within capacity of motor. 
Typical units in line are shown. 


16, Copper Covered Wire 


Copperweld Steel Co.—24-page (illustrated 
bulletin entitled “30 Years” traces develop- 
ment, manufacture and applications of Copper- 
weld copper covered steel wire and rod made 
by molten-welding process. This material has 
heavy copper coating which is permanently and 
continuously welded to strong alloy steel core. 
Typical uses of this material for electrical power 
transmission are 


17. Foundry Equipment 

American Foundry Equipment Co.—24-page 
illustrated catalog No, 40 entitled “The Amer- 
ican Line” presents detailed summary of Wheel- 
abrator Airless blast cleaning equipment; Air- 
blast rooms, cabinets, accessories and supplies; 
Wheelpeening equipment; metal washing equip- 
ment; Dustube cloth bag type dust collectors; 
Sandcutters for conditioning foundry sand; rod 
straightener and shear machine; and Airblast 
Long Lyfe nozzles. 


18. Pipe Hangers 


Blaw-Knox Co.—36-page illustrated cata- 
log No. 2026 presents details of design, appli- 
cation and features of functional spring hangers 
and vibration eliminators for industrial piping 
installations. Conclusions of prefabricated power 
piping engineers regarding design of piping ley- 
outs for flexibility are given. Engineering data 
on use of these auxiliary units are included. 
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19. Hydraulic Units 

John S. Barnes Corp.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 802-U describes L-type self-contained 
hydraulic units, Advantages of use are outlined 
and plan drawings are shown. Units from 2 to 
15 horsepower are covered. 


20. Lift Truck 

Automatic Transportation Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 1001 describes Transporter 
platform type and fork type lift trucks. Elec- 
trically propelled by storage batteries, trucks 
are operated through thumb tip control on 
steering handle. Brake is mechanical and lift- 
ing is hydraulic. Specifications are given and di- 
mensional drawings are included. 


21. Carbide Tools 

Willey’s Carbide Tool Co.—8-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 28-A describes six grades of Wil- 
ley’s metal which are designed for machining 
various metals. Deta are given on standard car- 
bide cutting tools and standard blanks which 
are available in each grade. 


22. Electric Welders 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.—8-page illus- 
trated booklet No. B-3090 describes alternat- 
ing current welders for use with Unionmelt 
process to speed industrial production. Advan- 
tages, applications and operation of equipment 
are included. 


23. Vane Type Pumps 

Vickers Inc.—8-page illustrated bulletin No. 
40-16 includes description, specifications and 
applications of two-stage vane type pumps for 
oil hydraulic working pressures up to 2000 
pounds per square inch for use on hydraulic 
presses, die casting machines, injection mold- 
ing machines, welders and other heavy duty 
machinery. 


24. Plating Machine 


Udylite Corp.—4-page illustrated folder gives 
data on compact automatic plating machine 
adaptable to most quantity plating operations. 
Features include counterbalanced hydraulic tank 
transfer control, versatile work carrier mech- 
anism ard standard replacement parts. 
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28. Tool Steel 
Crucible Steel Co. of America—30-page il- 
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30. Rotary Shaft Seal 


Crane Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin “Spec- 
| aaa erate he aggtonste el wet ne 
d 


vv oc 

data, space requirements and typical installa- 
tions of this mechanical seal for centrifugal and 
rotary pumps, refrigeration compressors, gear 
cea ome gall ontgpcanr gO agy ar-munee ya 
Pp. 


31. Bending Presses 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 2010-B gives construc- 
tion details, specifications and dimensions of line 
of Cleveland Steelweld bending presses and 
bulldozers. Data are presented on special bed 
and ram designs. Presses are available in 29 
sizes for bending, forming, drawing and mul- 
tiple punching of plate ranging from light gage 
to l-inch thick and for lengths up to 20 feet. 
Bulldozers are aveilable in sizes up to 220-ton 


capacity. 
32. Descaling Process 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Electro- 
chemicals Dept.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
entitled “Du Pont Sodium Hydride Descaling 
Process” describes this material and outlines 
its use for rapid, efficient removal of scale 
from metals and alloys. Advantages, features, 
applications, process and results obtained are 
cov 


33. Smali Pumps 


Brady Pump Co.—6-page illustrated folder on 
machine tool coolant and industrial centrifugal 
pumps presents data on units for use as stan- 
dard equipment on machines such as lathes, 
milling machines, drill presses and grinders. 
They are adaptable also for use in circulating 
and sump work, as well as for powering de- 
greasers, quench tanks, etc. Leaflet insert de- 
scribes Pinch-Hitter portable tank coolant pump 
units. 


34. Gages 


Abdite Gauge Co,—32-page illustrated pocket- 
sizo pamphlet “Where Unusual Skill and Mod- 
ern Equipment Combine to Solve your Gauging 
Problems” is compilation of American Gage De- 


included. i Brief history of company is given 
and typical gages are shown. 


35. Arc Welding Electrodes 


Wilson Welder & Metals Co.—S2-page il- 
lustrated catalog “‘Arc Welding Electrodes” is 
designed to guide electrode users in the selec- 
tion of proper electrode for specific job. Data 
are given on electrode specifications for all 
types of work on wide variety of base metals. 
Welding procedures approved for each appli- 
cation are outlined. Chemical analyses, speci- 
fications and other engineering data are given 
for each electrode 


36. Materials Handling 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin “The Logistics of Boxes” dis- 
cusses use of boxes in transportation cycle and 
and their advantages for handling of mate- 
rials, Use of industrial power trucks for han- 
dling boxed loads is outlined. 


37. Thermocouples 


Wheelco Instruments Co. — 82-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. $2-6 is entitled ‘“Wheelco 
Thermocouple Data Book and Catalog.” This 
manual gives information on selection of cor- 
rect thermocouple for given conditions and 
suggest installation aids. Descriptions and list 
prices are presented on thermocouples, thermo- 
couple wire, lead wire, heads, connectors, plug 
and socket assemblies, insulators and protect- 
ing tubes. 


38. Alloy Steels 


Carpenter Steel Co. — 16-page illustrated 
booklet “Fitting the Steel To The Job” explains 
uses and advantages of alloy steels which are 
tailor made to tool steel standards, Suggestions 
are made on selecting alloy steels to meet speci- 
fic requirements, such as fatigue resistance on 
parts exposed to extreme vibration, special com- 
binations of toughness and wear resistance, etc, 
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Heavier Pressure on Steel 
Calling for Priorities 


Flat-rolled and shapes pushing hardest . . . Deliv- 
eries now late in year . . . Strike threat slowed 


production sharply 


GROWING tightness in steel supply is evidenced by a 
noticeable increase in requests for priorities assistance, particu- 
larly in sheets, including galvanized, electrical and enameling. 

While total assistance being granted at present does not rep- 
resent sufficient tonnage to interfere with distribution sched- 
ules the amount is increasing despite best efforts of Washing- 
ton and producers to keep it down. In addition to sheets in- 
creasing difficulty is arising in other products, especially in 
structural shapes, where in some quarters the feeling exists 
that the industry will have to give serious thought to further 
expansion in production, Rolling facilities are adequate but 
there is need for diverting more steel to this product. At pres- 
ent shape deliveries fall late in first half, with some important 
producers entirely out of the market for that period. 

At the same time a large accumulation of building construc- 
tion is awaiting more stable conditions before going ahead and 
will require not only heavy sections but light shapes as well. 
Particularly in view of scarcity of lumber, the proposed hous- 
ing program, which may involve 400,000 to 500,000 units this 
year, probably will require a substantial tonnage of standard 
structurals, 

Up to the present smaller consumers have shared substantial- 
ly in such priority assistance as has been given and with rela- 
tively few exceptions the assistance has been given through CC 
ratings and in no case has provided for more than 60 days 
supply. Shortage in galvanized and electrical sheets is ascribed 
to especially heavy demand and the fact that production in 
neither case has returned to prewar levels. 

Deliveries on all these products, where promises actually are 
being made, run well into the latter part of the year and in 
the case of some producers, especially of galvanized, schedules 
are closed for the year. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Jan. 19 Change 1945 1944 
Pittsburgh 56.5 —33 88.5 96 
Chicago 64 24 98 101.5 
Eastern Pa. 78 -2 94 96 
Youngstown 65 20 78 94 
Wheeling 93 - 2 93.5 93 
Cleveland 83 ] 86 95 
Buffalo 23.5 57.5 77 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 90 95 
New England 80 None 92 95 
Cincinnati 8] None 92 94 
St. Louis 63 5 75 83 
Detroit 88 None 83 88 
Estimated national 
rate 70 12 93.5 99 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 











Strike in the electrical industry has resulted in no important 
suspensions, as consumers, as in the case of the automotive 
strike, apparently are laying plans to take in steel in their own 
plants or in commercial warehouses for the time being. How- 
ever, so tight is the situation in light flat-rolled products that 
some of the producers themselves will bring pressure on elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers for permission to divert ship- 
ments to others in a position to handle it. Some sheet sellers 
who are operating on a quarterly quota basis have not yet 
opened books for second quarter, because of the labor situa- 
tion and its effects, one of which has been to delay issuance of 
directives against the program for allocating more than 900,000 
tons of various steel products for export during first half, this 
to take precedence over unrated domestic and other export 
business. 

Steel production last week fell 12 points to 70 per cent of 
capacity, from a revised rate of 82 per cent for the preceding 
week, The revision and the decline last week resulted from 
interruption of production at the prior week end in preparation 
for the steel strike, before news of postponement of the date 
was known. Buffalo experienced the sharpest drop, 57%2 points 
to 23% per cent of capacity, the result of a strike at the Lacka- 
wanna plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. Pittsburgh lost 33 points 
to 56% per cent, Chicago 24 points to 64 per cent, Youngstown 
20 points to 65, St. Louis 5 points to 63, Wheeling 2 points 
to 93, eastern Pennsylvania 2 points to 78 and Cleveland 1 point 
to 83. Rates were unchanged as follows: New England 80, 
Cincinnati 81, Birmingham 95 and Detroit 88, 

In spite of threats to steel production steel mills have con- 
tinued to buy scrap wherever it is available, believing in view 
of the short supply the tonnage will be needed when conditions 
right themselves and production is more stable. Scarcity persists 
in all grades, especially in heavy melting steel, borings and turn- 
ings and cast. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products are un- 
changed at existing Office of Price Administration ceilings, 
finished steel composite being $58.27, semifinished steel $37.80, 
steelmaking pig iron $24.80, steelmaking pig iron $19.17. 











Jan. 17 


Finished Steel Wer fxs 
Semifinished Steel He 87.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. . 24.80 
Steelmaking Scrap .... 19.17 





Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, 
Composite:—Average of basic pis iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:— 
tons; other, gross tons. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Dec. 1945 Oct. 1945 Jan. 1945 Jan. 1941 
$58.27 $58.27. $58.27 $58.27 $57.35 $56.73 
37.80 37.80 37.80 37.80 36.00 86.00 
24.80 24.80 24.80 24.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 18.95 21.00 

sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 
verage of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


7 - Jan. 19 
Finished Material 1946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 2.250 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........... 2.57 
Steel bers, Chicago ..........eee% 2.25 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ..... PO 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............. 2.215 
eee SS ee eee 2.10 
Plates, bt ein vsigh ag woud Oe 2.25 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.30 
I es as oo ps ena & 2.25 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh Pere 2.20 
Sheets, cold- rolled, Pittsburgh ..... 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.20 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary .......... 8.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary mem | 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh... 2.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 2.90 


Semifinished Material 


Malleable, Chicago 


No. 1 cast, Chicago 


on eastern del. Philadelphia ... . 7. : : 
fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides. - 26.44 26.44 25.69 24.69 


Malleable, Valley ... 


Jan. 19, DPec., Oct., Jan., 


> Dec., Oct., Jan., H 
1945 1945 1945 Pig iron 1946 1945 1948 1945 
2.25c¢ 2.25¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ......... $26.94 $26.94 $26.19 $25.19 
2.57 2.57 2.47 Basic, Valley Cae See. 25.25 25.25 24.50 23.50 


10 10 2.10 
2.215 9.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago Fee ies race te 5 15 25.75 25.00 24.00 
10 10 10 Southern No. Birmingham ...... 22:18 22.18 21.88 20.88 
2.25 2.25 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 26.05 26.05 25.30 24.30 
2.30 2.30 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 27.59 27.59 26.84 25.84 


3.05 3.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. ‘Chicago ce (ee 
8.70 8.70 3.50 Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh ........ 25.94 25.94 25.19 24.19 
2.20 2.20 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.00 140.00 140.88 140.33 
i i ts 
275 275 2.60 crap 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh ert 00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
2.90 2.90 2.55 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa..... 18.75 18.75 18.45 18.75 

Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 

Rails for rolling, Chicago ee 22.25 2235 23325 328.35 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago .....$36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $34.00 Coke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, me ...ee+-+ 86.00 $6.00 86.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ... 86.00 86.00 36.00 $4.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ....... 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Wire rods, No. 5 to gy-inch, Pitts.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 13.35 13.75 13.75 13.85 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 
1945. The schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot- rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products 
and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal estab- 
lished basing points for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to individ- 
ual companies are noted in the table. Finished steel quoted in cents per pound. 


Semifinished Stee! 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill. 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co., 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co. $58.64, Pac. 
ports.) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, va A Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstow $42, Detroit, del, 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44. ‘forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, $54. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co. $64.64, Pacific 
ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18-in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54, del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel ‘Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin — o~ Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, a Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb., 1.90c. 
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Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, 5—,, in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2.15 Do., over J,—#4%-in., incl., $2.30; 
Galveston, base, $2.25 and $2.40 respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.05 higher.) 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 
tons one size, 2.25¢; Duluth, base 2.35c; De- 
troit, del. 2.35¢; Eastern Mich. 2.40c; New 
York del. 2.59c; ‘Phila. del. 2.57c; Gulf Ports, 
dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90, (Calumet 
Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- 
lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- 
cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.o.b. 
St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
— rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
base 20 tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
| Perey $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
ere 1.70 ee coo L 
SS 2.55 WOO ov acaccccvase 1.20 
os CS 0.50 BRAS ar - 2.15 
ae 0.85 Se eee 0.35 
PEER 1.35 5130 or 5152 ..... 0.45 
ee 3.20 6120 or 6152 ..... 0.95 
MDP. cvnscane 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 ..... 1.20 


* Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 lbs., 2.75c; Detroit 2.80c; Toledo 2.90c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City, New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 





tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacifie ports, 
dock 2.55c¢ 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40¢c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffaio, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Granite 
City, base 2'30¢; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.35¢; Phila. del. 2.37c; New York dél. 
2.44¢; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35c on 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York dei. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.94c; 
Phila. del. 3.78c; Pacific ports 4.25¢. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.36c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific ports 
4.25c; copper iron, 3.90c; pure iron 3.95¢c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.25c. 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 2.85c; Granite City, base 2.95c; 
Detroit, del, 2.95c; eastern, Mich. 3.00c; Pa- 
cific ports 3.50c; 20 gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.55c; eastern Mich. 
3.60c; Pacific ports 4.10c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 


Base Ports City 

Pisid. grade .........; 9.80e 4.05¢ 3.30c 
0 ABRs 3.65¢ 4.40¢ 3.75¢ 
gS i ae 4.15¢ 4.90¢ 4.25¢ 
Motor 5.05¢ 5.80¢ 5.15¢ 
eo ee 5.75¢ 6.50¢ 5.85¢ 
Transformer 

a Se ree 6.25¢ 7.00c 

_. (SOP Re 7.25¢ 8.00c 

MS Re ee 7.75¢ 8.50c 

52 8.55¢ 9.30¢ 


Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 inches 
wide and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.25c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ilb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
lb. base box, 0.25 Ib. tin, $4.35; 0.50 Ib. tin, 
$4.50; 0.75 lb. tin $4.65; Granite City, $4.45, 
$4.60, $4.75, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Granite 
City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed, .450c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 


Plates 

Roofiing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb. 
12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ilb. $15.00; 25-lb. $16; 
30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 

Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.25¢: 
New York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2.30¢; 
St. Louis, 2.49c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
ports, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 2.60c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c f.o.b. mill; 2.65¢c f.o.b. D.P.C. 
mill; Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.0.b. bas- 


ing points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 
3.20c, f.0.b. Pac. ports.) 
Floor Plates: .Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c; 


Pacific ports, 4.15¢c; Gulf ports, 3.85c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 


Shapes 
Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 


York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215¢c; Pacific 
ports. 2.75c; Gulf ports. 2.45c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 


quote the equivalent of 2.45c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.55c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.40c; Pacific ports, 2.95c. 


Wire Products. Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 
Bright, basic, bessemer wire ......... 
Spring wire 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 

and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 

Chica go, Birmingham, Cleveland, 

$2.90; Pac. ports, $3.40; galvanized, 

$2.55 and $3.05, resp. 
Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 

lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 

cia yc chs acespabsvces $4QR90 
Galvanized Merchant quality wire, 100 

lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 

Birmingham 
Woven fence, 151% gage and heavier, 

per base column 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 72; twisted 
barbless wire, column 72. 

®Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth: 
add $0.50 for bright, annealed, aglvanized and 
$0.70 for other finishes for Pacific ports. 

+ Same bases as for bright basic except Bir- 


ng! 

++ Add 10 cents for Worcester; 50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 
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Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv In. Blk. Galv 
ly 56 33 I. 24 31% 
%4&%..59 40% 54 30 10 
, 63% 51 dee ae 34 16 
RES eae 55 1% 38 18% 
1-3 681, 57% 2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv In. Blk. Galv 
: 49% 1%. : ae 31% 
2144-3.... 64 54% 1%. . 28% 10 
314,-6.... 66 541, 2 . 30% 12 
7-3, ..... & 52% 2144-314... 31% 14% 
9-10... 64144 52 Goadiess +. See ae 
11-12.... 63%, 51 41%-8.... 32144 17 
9-12..... 28% 2 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet 
f.o.b.f.0.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
leg . ie ; S$ 9.01 ner fr ann 
144” - ae ‘ 10.67 Tv otamin ie 
114” - 18. 810.28 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” ae 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
= - 138 18.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
21%" - 13 14.554 16.76 13.79 21.68 
2%” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 saat 
Me ay vale 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
o” » 122 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
314,” il 4663 Ws7 23.15 3.81 
4’ 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
(a 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 cepts 
5”. .. 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
MT ek oe a ue —o 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., .fo.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib.; Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra carbon 18.00c; 


special carbon 22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; 
high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
Base, 
Tung. Chr. Van Moly per lb. 
18.00 4 1 va 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00¢ 
inka: 4 2 3 54.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
Bm: GR, 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302.... 24.00¢ 27.00¢ 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303.... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304.... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308.... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309.... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310.... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312.... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ..... nwenee 
#316.... 40.00 4400 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321.... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
$347.... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431.... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
90410... 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416... 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
#4420... 24.000 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t?430F.. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 75 36.50 
442... 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443... 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502... 9.00 138.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAIN CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. . Sl ee ovens 
®With 2-3% moly. §With titanium. +#With 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. }+}#High 


carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and, pickling. 


Rivets, Washers 
Birmingham 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Structural 3. 


* 


fe-inch and WHEE. ....s..cecsescsnses 65-5 off 


Wrought, Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l. . .$2.75-3.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller .............s6. 6514 off 
Do., % and %& x 6-in. and shorter .. 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter ... 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts twa sie Cia caer 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts : 65 off 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; bulk 
80 off on 15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 
5000 over 3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
fe-inch and less ......... 62 BA 
\%-1-inch Scat h s Sea acer ee 60 
1%-1%4-inch cee See bas 58 
1% and larger .......... %& 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 22 ry 64 off 
ee” Re ee ae err er 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller sha ce = * ae 
Headless, %-in., larger . 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the some designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extra mean additions or deductions from 
Extra mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detrolt, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ange basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prces, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices: tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terns 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. & 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace .........+. 67.50 
Connellsville, foundry 8.00- 8.50 
New River, foundry ..........+++ 9.00- 9.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.75- 8.25 
Wise county, furnace ...... .. 7.25- 7.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearney, N. J., ovens ..........-- 13.05 
Chicago, outside delivered ....... 18.00 
Chicago, delivered .........--++5 13.79 
Terre Haute, delivered .... 4 18.50 
Milwaukee, ovens ........-..+-++. 18.7% 
New England, delivered .......... 14.65 
St. Louis, delivered ....... 718.79 
Birmingham, delivered ........... 10.80 
Indianapolis, delivered ........... 13.50 
Cincinnati, delivered 13.25 
Cleveland, delivered ............+- 13.90 
Buffalo, delivered ............+.+. 13.40 
Detroit, delivered ............5e6. 25.78 
Philadelphia, delivered 13.28 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1945. 
$14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 

Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Cashes 


Pure and 90% benzol ...........+.+45. 00e 

Toluol, twO GeSTOO ... 0c ccccsccccsces 28.00¢ 

ee eer ye 27.00c 

pe a OP renee roe 27.00e 
Per lb. f.0.b. works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 


Doe., eee te GRP BOER ci. . cc ccecece 18.28¢ 


PGs RE Ce anc ccc da ea cankeona cee 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
DE askagsd& gactederec viens Vabenaed 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia .................§20.00 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 





Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, s ubject to established extras. 1 
ie a 
3 n a 2 3 : 
‘Wake: Ya i Se Se ee £ 
s 4 - Gs 33 | Sac!) ae z s s 
? | . ai ee ee ‘fee a 
Ss 5 = 2 oe Sut = a2 3% ‘E = ae ott 
o 2 . a 3S 388 oan pe Qa & 4 a 3 
bs 3 £ 3 bes pobent 3 “a $2 ~ oe ue mw =o so 
2 § a 2 Soe 226 oe sh se 2 sas We 
Fe a Aa ia mt Gea mys og ou OS oO ZO Zo 
Boston OEE Tae pore 4.0441 3.912! 3.912! 5.7271 3.7741 4.1061 5.1061 5.22 aa 244u id oul 
SRS timex ctacady-digie deen 3.853: 3.758! 3.768! 5.5741 3.590: 3.974: 3.974: S010" dels" 4208" 4974 OS 9018 
gorney, City Pe Pe ee Ft ee ee 8.858! 3.747! 3.768: 5.5741 $.5901 3.974! 3.9741 5.0 4.618% 4.208% 4.774 
hiladelphia pid ee eee ay oo ae 8.822! 3.666' 3.605? 5.2721 8.518! 3.922! 4.2721 5.018% 4.872%* 4.172% 4.772 * 816" .. 860" 
Baltimore th bao eenasn > wae $.802? 3.759! $.594! 5.2521 3.894? 3.902! 4.252! 4.8941 4.852% 4.152" ..... ° 
EE EA Ee DD rh $.9412 3.930% 3.796 5.341! 3.596! 4.041! 4.8911 5.196% 4.841% 4.141™ See's 
ERS ro es ae 8 4.0652 4.002! 8.971! 5.465! 8.771! 4.165! 4.5152 5.87117 4.965% 4.265% as 
RE ee a a ae Sa5 3.454 es ae ea eS eis 
CeO, TOU® od. ccc ceseuees See < bee ee tase ea Fe cane MD, pete ie ee: Soke a 
SE oo eink ob cae ws et: 3 . 8.453 5 ates FE VGRE Ree ; 2. ese te . aa oe ebane Ses 
TE Nn oe 6 am bie Baticate 3.351 8.401 3.631 5.261 8.851 8.819! 3.819! 4.75395 4.40% 3.85% 4.669 5.608 5.75” 
Buffalo ae $.25° 3.301 3.301 4.90! 8.251 $8.81 3.501 4.6555 4.30° 3.75% 4.35 5. car 9h 5.75” 
Pittsburgh EC op aro oa cniatus has ot 3.85 3.40! 3.401 5.00! 8.351 3.60! 3.60? 4.75% 4.40% 3.85% whan ¢ ee 
Pittsburgh ee | ORE Se 3.251 3.801 3.301 4.901 8.25! 3.501 3.502 4.65% 4.380% 3.752 e<5S- ee 
oe Se reer 3.351 8.588! 3.40! 5.188! 3.351 3.601 3.601 4.8772 4.40% 93.85% 4.452 5.60% 5.65" 
Cleveland (country) .............. 251 ‘ 3.801 Pe 8.251 8.501 3.501 : 4.80% 3.75" 4.85” tees uss 
Detroit i ak ae $.450: 3.661! 3.609! 5.281! 3.450% 3.700! 3.700! 5.000% 4.500% 3.9007 4.659 5.98" 5.93" 
Omaha (city, delivered) .......... 4.043! 4.093! 4.093! 5.693? 3.793! 4.1431 4.143! 5.615'2 5.443% 4.54372 ee bn ele ae ars 
Omaha (country, base) .......... 8.9481 3.993: 3.993% 5.593! 3.698! 4.043! 4.0431 5.515% A ea ieee s ore 
PATS See ee $.611% 8.691! 3.661! 5.291! $.425: 3.675! 3.675! 4.825% 4.475% 41 11% 4.711 6.10 6.20 
Youngstown, 0." SRO eat ons ae me es Che ; <akieee eis cenlcats ee 4.40% ‘a Sere oie 
Middletown, 0.9 222200222 220027! = ee OR sin ee, ee ee cele: eda 
De s.\s34s 2536 0benes $50: 3.55: 3.55! 5.15 3.25: 3.60! 3.60! 5.231% 420% 3.85% 465 5.75% 5.85™ 
sarounee as ees eno 8.687: 3.687: 3.687! 5.2871 3.387! 3.737! 38.7371 5.272% 4.837% $.987" 4.787 5.987% 6.087™ 
indianapolis SP RATE ee $.58* 3.633 3.631 5.231 8.518! 3.768! 3.768 4.918% 4.568% 4.08% 4.78 6.08% 6.18® 
St. Poul... 2.2.2... eee ee eee 3.768 3.81? 3.812 5.41? 8.51? 3.86? 8.86? 5.257% 4.46% 4.461" 5.102 6.09" 6.19% 
RS BIN a hy tS a eh a 8.6471 3.697! 3.697! 5.297! 38.897! 8.7471 8.747% 5.172% 4.384774 4.131" 4.931 6.1381" 6.281" 
Meonsphis, Reg Sha 4.015§ 4.0655 4.065° 5.78* 8.9655 4.215 4.2155 5.265°%* 4.78% 4.437 ‘ isch. ee Were 
ney, Lvs oes bt iie $3.50? $.55+ $8.55 5.903: 3.45 8.704 3.70 4.75% 4.85274 4.64 5.215 
ew Orleans (city)... 2222.12)! 4.10 3.90 3.90 5.854 4.058 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 5.25" 5.079% 4.70% 5.429 
ES ae ae ee 3.753 4.25% 4.25% 5.50? 8.763° 4.318° 4.818* 5.318" 410° 875" ..... |. aie 
NT IL '34; ¢ 95's ¢h Seite 2 CSG aS 440° 4654 4954 7.20! 5.00 4.954 6.754 6.00% 7.20 5.683% 5.618 5.85% 5.95™ 
OD kb ois sian Sons neeces 4.15' 4.85" 4.65" 635" 4.55' 450° 5.75" 635% 7.30% 5.438" 7.888 8.304" 8.404" 
Oe ibs Saini alae eet ee 44 445% 4.75" 650% 4.65% 4.757 6.80% 5.75% 660% 5638398 .... .... 2. 
(RRR ng iie te oirbeat ach de 485° 445° 4.75 650° 4.65 4.25 5.45¢ 5.95% 7.60% 5.8837 8.00% 
Seattle... Tae ee 4.385 445° 4.75 6.50 4.65 425° 545° 5.95% 7.05% 5.885" 8.00" 


“itil ad int cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse 
NOTE ing ptt prices fixed by Office of Price Adsinlstontion in a oniievents Nos. 


computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE 


400 to 1999 pounds; 


‘300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 8999 
‘400 to 39,999 pounds; '—under 200 
”_§00 to 1499 pounds; “—one Sania ae to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to 

43150 to 1499 pounds; undies 


2249 pounds; 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Grosse ton, 51%% (Natural) 
ke Ports 


Lower 
Old range bessemer $4.95 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 4.55 
High phosphorus .. 4.55 
Mesabi bessemer 4.70 
Old range nonbessemer 4.80 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
638% contract 13.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif, Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom 
N. A low phos. Nom 
, No. African bas- 
ic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese Wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
ok. oe aa eks $24.00 
Chrome Ore 


(Equivalent OPA schedules): 


Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
me Ss. Was Portland, Ore., or Ta- 


(s “s'8 for ry dry 
basis, Peving for, duc if guar- 
anteee are net met 
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QUANTITIES 
*—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 
nds; ‘300 to 9999 Senne: 


pounds; ®*_under 4 


14_three to 24 b 


Indian and African 


South’ African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio 
45% no ratio 
48% no ratio 
50% no ratio 


Brazilian-—nominal 


44% 2.5:1 lump 
48% 3:1 lump 


spread. 
10 to 33 to Revised Price Schedule No. 


49. Deliveries outside above cities 


to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *“—one te nine bundles; 


i8_one to six bundles; 


po 
%_under 25 bundles. 
4ouy 


; 450 "300 to 4 


Rhodesian 
$41.00 a 
43.50 46 OO TOO... we et 


$1.00 48% 3:1 lump 


Domestic — nearest rail) 


™_1500 to 39,999 pounds; *—1500 to 1999 


39,999 pounds; *—400 to 


1499 pounds; 
a strip, 


48% 8 . §2.80 
$27.40 less 7 freight allowance 
28.30 
1 Manganese Ore 
Sales prices of Metals’ Reserve x 
cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 
at New ot Philadelphia, Balti- 
83.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and Ni 
. 48.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., 


1100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 


pounds; #—1000 to 
1000 to 1999 a 
2000 to 39,099 pounds, 


Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 
91.0c; prices include duty on im- 
ported ore and are subject to pre- 
miums, penalties and other provi- 
sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248, 
effective as of May 15. Price at 
basing points which are also points 
of discharge of imported manga- 
nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, at 
dock most favorable to the buyer. 


Molybdenum 


mines 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) 


Desig- 
nation 


Re. by steel major sate 
on vanadium alloy. 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 
: per Billets r Billets 
Carbon Mn. Si. c. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 160 Ib. perGT 
.10-.15 70-.90 .20-.35 40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 $0.65 $13.00 $1.15 $23.00 
.18-.23 70-.90 20-.85 40-.60 .40-.70  .20-.30 .70 14.00 1.20 24.00 
.18-.18 80-1.10 .20-.35 80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
.23-,.28 80-1.20 .20-.35 80-50 .80-.60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
.40-.45 1.00-1.80 .20-.85 80-.50 30-.60 08-.15 .80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
.20-.25 50-.80 20-.35 10-.25 40-.70 15-.25 .65 18.00 1.15 23.00 
.28-.383 70-.90 20-.85 .70-90 .85-1.15 .20-.80 1.80 26.00 1.80 $6.00 
.10-.15 50-.70 .20-.85  .40-.60 1.00-1.380 .20-.30 1.20 24.00 1.55 $1.00 
.18-.23 50-.70 .20-.85  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.30 1.20 24.00 1.55 $1.00 
in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 gross ton on 
points amd are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. © prices quoted 


STEEL 








Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximum fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, and Oct. 22, 1945. Ex- 
ceptions indicated in footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. 
Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included. 

Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ......... $26.75 $26.25 $27.75 $27.25 

Newark, N. J., del. ......... 28.28 27.78 29.28 28.78 

Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ........ 29.25 Paras i 29.75 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 
Birmingham, base ............ 22.13 20.75 26.75 « bea'% 

ee 27.36 ie Gk Sk ais ear 

Oe ss ns awesea¥soe 26.89 nx Sol ayn ey 

SM Ss oan sc ate a edie ond 25.97 san owas ee ae 

ree 25.81 24.48 eer ness 

UES GGL, ka ccccecvccs 25.87 24.99 Lies eee 

MEINE Eg ck csc eugee 27.90 = ja ite baie 

Philadelphia, del. ........... 27.21 26.71 ee ere 

2 =e a re 25.87 24.99 aes eau 
RT. , ss. ons ence 25.75 24.75 26.75 26.25 

ona ales 0 nese. 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 

THEE. | cas cara cceve 27.28 Ay ht ie 28.28 27.78 

NMG os wis 6% vies '.0 0 27.83 rine 28.83 28.33 
I dao» osax'p o's sk 0 ub 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Milwaukee, del. . “ei 26.85 26.35 27.35 26.85 

Muskegon, Mich., del. 28.94 pee eters 28.94 
oo eee 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Akron, Canton, del. ........ 27.14 26.64 27.64 27.14 
ee ere p+ Wy >} 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 28.06 27.56 28.56 28.06 
Duluth, base ... ee iS 3.75 26.75 26.25 

DS doa thes dcceess 28.38 27.88 28.88 28.38 
eee cee 25.75 25.25 26.75 26.25 
Everett, Mass., base .......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

ee 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 
Granite City, Ill., base 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

eS aoe 26.25 25.75 de 26.25 
Ramiiten, ©., base ............ 2.7 25.25 25.75 

ee SE eee 26.19 26.36 26.86 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

§Pittsburgh, del. 

No. & So. sides ........ 26.44 25.94 26.94 26.44 
Provo, Utah, base ...... His ain ee aD 23.25 < : 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Sparrows Point, base .......... 26.75 26.25 jae diépore 

pe 27.74 5 oe a ah the 
Steelton, Pa., base ............ ete 26.25 = 27.25 
Swedeland, Pa., base 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Philadelphia, del. ........... 27.59 27.09 i 28.09 
Toledu, O., base 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Youngstown, O., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

PERTSNGIG, 5 Gl, osc cceecs 27.69 27.19 28.19 27.69 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25% ; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
foundry iron. § For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, 
.84; Monessen, Monongahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 
Brackenbridge 1.24. 

Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 
thereof over 1.00%. 

Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


High Silicon, Silvery 

-6.50 per cent (base) .$31.25 
-7.00. .$32.25 9.01- 9.50. 37.25 
7.50.. 33.25 9.51-10.00. 38.25 
8 . 34.25 10.01-10.50. 39.25 
. 85.25 10.51-11.00. 40.25 
8.51-9.00.. 36.25 11.01-11.50. 41.25 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton. Buffalo base $1.25 _ higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 
Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50; each addi- 
tional .50% silicon up to and includ- 
ing 18% add $1; low impurities not 
exceeding 0.05 Phos., 0.40 Sulphur, 
1.0% Carbon, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn, . .. $34.00 
Chicago, del. a .. 37.34 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .........$25.25 


ge ee ree es 25.25 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 

Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 

$31.25 base; $32.49, del. Philadel- 

phia. Intermediate phos., Central 


Furnace, Cleveland, $28.25. 
Switching Charges: Basing Point 
prices are subject to an additional 


charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 
resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No. 2 Found- 
ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
re Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
7 ae re |. Re . .$68.50 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 54.40 
oo ee ys 50.35 
Ohio Sas Clicdes wade adl Ge 
Second Qualliy 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 49.35 
Alabama, Georgia . 40,30 
dl. Ser rere 52.00 
CN ecGirveiiscsd ecks oc.ccknee 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases .... , 63.45 
Silica ‘Brick 
PORRETIOREES Pia 0 oe Stenewes 54.40 
Jomet, Ti. COAOSO os ces ceccas 62.45 
Birmingham, Ala. 54.40 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mao.) 

FIP HOOUEE ook \.xaa be vaekesae 32.90 
Wire Cut , iincdgee et casa 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.00 
net ton, eae ee . 26.00 


Basic Brick | 
net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, ee Pa. 


Chrome brick ... ...+. 54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ....... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ............. 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite .--. 63.00 
Fluorspar 

Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF? content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 


$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.00 
war chemicals. 





Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c¢.l., 13c, 2000 Ib. to 
c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
.65c; western, add lec and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 


Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.o.b. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable 


to buyer; Rockdale or Roc chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 
Tenn.; where Tennessee Products ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
Co. is producer; Birmingham, Ala., carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. max. 
where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 22.50c, 
Co. is producer; $140 f.o.b. cars, 0.15% 22c, 0.20% 21.50c, 0.50% 
Pittsburgh, where Carnegie-Illinois 2ic, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.50c; 
Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 2000 lb. to c.l., 0.06% 24c, 0.10% 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 23.50c, 0.15% 23c, 0.20% .50c, 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 
tion contained manganese over 82% 20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 
or under 78%. e.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. to c. a 
Ferromanganese (Low and Medium Western, add ic for bulk, c.l. an 
Carbon); per Ib. contained man- 1.85¢ for 2000 Ib. c.l.; carload 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, Packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
bulk, ¢.l., 23c; 2000 lb. to cl, ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; per lb. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
23.30c; 2000 Ib. to c.l., 24.40c; low carbon ferrochrome prices; afl 


zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 


medium 14.80¢ and 16.200; _— add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 


ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 

2000 Ib. to c.l., 25.400; ‘medium, over 0.75%. 

15.75¢ and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping gpecial Foundry ferrochrome: 
point, freight allowed. (Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 


14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 


Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 


less ton lots, per Ib. 37.6 cents. 14.35c, 15.05¢c and 15.55¢c central; 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 14.50c, 14.95¢, 16.25¢ and 16.75¢, 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern western; spot up .25c. 

zone, per Ib. contained chromium gy. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
bulk, c.1., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. (Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
80c; central Sle and 82.50c; west- 4.6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 


ern 82.25c and 84.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 

Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 


carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 


lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 15.45c, 16.75c and 17.25c, western; 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- spot up .25c; per pound contained 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents chromium. 

per Ib. higher. S.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern (Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
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4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85c and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Siliccn 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron. approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85c and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
Ib. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 


cal. 


ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90e and 29.90c, western; spot up 
.25¢. 

Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 


Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58. 00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up ce. 

CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4. 50 % ). Contract car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢c, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25¢c, western; spot 
up .25¢. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢c, 11.75¢c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢c and 13.75c, 14.50e and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per Ib. of 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329. western; spot 
add 5c 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per Ib. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.91, eastern; 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.623, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5c. 
Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
1% max., sil. 1.50% max., car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. sil. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 








2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract 
carlots, $1.1U5, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add Sec to contracts in all cases. 
Calcium metal; cast: Contract ton 
lots or more $1.80, less, $2.30, 
eastern zone, freight allowed, per 
pound of metal; $1.809 and $2.309 
central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 
ern; spot up 5c. 

Calclum-Manganese-Silicon; (Cal. 


16-20% mang. 14-18% and sail. 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
eariots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 


less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35c, and 17.85c, central; 
18.05¢e, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 

Calicium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
lb. of alloy, Contract, carlot, lump 


18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢c central; 15.55c, 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 lbs. and containing ex- 


actly 2 lbs. mang.) per lb. of bri- 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 
packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c 
eastern freight allowed; .063c, 
.0655c, .0755¢c and .078c, central; 
.066c, .0685c, .0855c, and .088c, 

spot up .25c. 
Ferrochrome, containing 
exactly 2 lb. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 8.25¢ per lb. of briquets, 2000 
ib. to c.l., 8.75c; central, add .3c 
for c.l. and .5¢ for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c 
for 2000 Ib. to c.1.; sillecomanganese, 


western; 
Briquets: 


eastern, containing exactly 2 Ib. 
manganese and approx. lb. 
silicon, bulk, c.1, 5.80c, 2000 
c.l., 6.3Uc; central, 
c.l. and le for 2000 Ib. to cl; 
ern, add .5¢c for c.l., and 2e “tor 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 Ib., containing ex- 
actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- 


prox. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
1 lb. of silicon, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, 
2000 lb. to c.l., 3.80c; central, add 


1.50c for c.l, and .40c for 2000 lb. 
tu c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. 
and .45c for 2000 to c.l.; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, aera contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25 

Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 
bulk, c.L., 11.05c, 2000 lb. to c.L, 


50%, bulk c.l., 6.65c and 2000 Ib. 
to c.l., 7.85c; central 90-95%, bulk. 
ne 11.20¢, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 12.80c; 


2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.65c; bulk, 
c.L, 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.70c; 
western, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., 11.65c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 15.60c; 80-90%, 
bulk, c.l., 9.55¢e, 2000 Ib. to cL, 
13:50¢; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75c, 2000 


to c.l., 13.10c; 50%, bulk, cL, 
7.25c, 2000 to c.l., 8.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping pvint, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained silicon, 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 
Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk. 
c.l., 12.90¢c; 2000 Ib. to c.L, 13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢ and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon 
and max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk. 
c.l., 12.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 13.10c; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45¢c and 16.50c f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. Price per 
lb. contained silicon. 

Manganese Metal: (96% min. man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.L, 30c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 32c, central, 30.25c, 
and 33c; western 30.55¢ and 35.05c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, carlots, per Ib. 
contained tungsten, $1.90; freight 
allowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 
freight allowed as far west as St. 
Louis. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 

High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, f.0o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 


lowed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15% 
net ton to carload, 8c lb. f.o.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. al- 
luwed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 
Kurtam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton lots 
45c ib., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per Ib. 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot %c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon. 40% iron) contract ao 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


Ib. 5.75¢; ton lots 6.50c. Spot OS 
cent higher. 
Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si., 


Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not over 
St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car- 


lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lots 
9.25c. 
Burosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 


Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.o.b. Philo, 
O., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quctations developed > ¢ ee of STeE. in the various centers. 
, 1944, issue of STEEL. Quotations are on gross tons. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.73 
Billet, Forge Crops ... 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate ‘Scrap 21.25 
ee eee 21.25 
a ar ee 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.75 
Heavy Turnings ..... 18.25 


Cast Grades 
(F.o.b. Shipping Point) 


Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Charging Box Cast ... 19.00 
Cupola Cast ... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor ‘Blocks 17.50 
NE i ok os Bata 22.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 16.51 
NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles ... 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles ... 13.33 
Chemical Borings ...... 14.33 
Machine Turnings ..... 10.33 
Mixed Borings, _— 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola .... 20.00 
Charging Box ........ 19.00 
Heavy Breakable ...... 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks .. 17.50 
Stove Plate ............ 19.00 


OLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer's plant) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No, 2 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. . .50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... .00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops . 24. 
Sheet Bar Crops 22. 
Plate Scrap, Punching. 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 20.50 
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BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $ 
a 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
0. 


No. or 
No. 1 Busheling ala Ei 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Chemical Borings 
Low Phos, Clippings 
No. 1 Cast 
Clean Auto Cast 
Stove Plate 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 

Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting ee 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mach, Shop Turnings .. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 
Billet, Bloom Crops ... 
Sheet Bar Crops . 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties 
Scrap Rail 
eee at 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 
Railroad Malleable .... 


VALLEY: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy. Melt. 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Cast Iron Borings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Low Phos. Plate 


MANSFIELD, 0: 
(Delivered consumer’s se 
Machine Shop Turnings 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
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Billet Forge Crops .00 
Structural, Plate Scrap. 9.00 
Scrap Rails Random .. 50 
Rerolling Rails ........ 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars 20.50 


Solid Steel Axles ...... 24.00 
NN rer 20.00 
OO, aa 19.00 
Long Turnings . 8.50- 9.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 8.50- 9.00 
Iron Car Wheels ....... 16.50-17.00 


CHICAGO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles ... 18.75 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
Machine Turnings ..... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings 14.75 
I EEE. win. vocecee 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch.... 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties ... 22.75 
ee ns 5 a's oe ae 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ........ 22. 


(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 
Machine Turnings ..... 14.25 
Short Shovel — 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn. .. 14.25 
Cast Iron Borings 15.25 
2 ge | SR aaa 21.75 
DETROIT: 


(Dealers’ buying prices) 


Heavy Melting Steel . $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 17.32 
SES CREO is v's.4-0-0 6 17.32 
Machine Turnings ..... 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.32 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 19.82 
PU SO ass manckes 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
ST. LOUIS: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting ........ 17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 
Misc. Ralls ‘err 19.00 
Railroad Springs ...... 22.00 
Bundled Sheets ........ 17.50 
Axle Turnings ........ 17.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 


Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 
Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50 
Rerolling Rails ........ 21.00 
Steel Car Axles ........ 21.50-22.00 
Steel Rails. 3M. ..... 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.00 
Cast Iron Wheels .... 20.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Ue 8 5 ae 19.00 
ree WANG. 5... 6.5 wha 15.25 
ee ee 25 


: 15. 
‘(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping — 
Stove Plate 18.00 


CINCINNATI: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
Machine Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Shoveling Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast . 20.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-21.50 
Scrap Rails . 20.50-21.00 
BOve Pale ©. os ess 0 16.00-16.50 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 4.530 
Mixed Borings, rae 4.00 
No. 1 Cast ; 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
1 Busheling ...... 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 
No. 3 Bundles 
Machine Turnings ..... 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 
Bar Crops, Plate 
Cast Steel 
Cut, Structural, 
1”, under 
Alloy-free ‘Turnings .... 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 
Iron, Steel Axles 
No. 2 Cast Steel 
Uncut Frogs, e's 
Beran WAU... <sisicsscos 
Locomotive Tires ...... 


No. 
No. 
No. 
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-LOGEMANN 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


The scrap press illustrated 
operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
rections to produce high- 
density mill size bundles. 
Built in various capacities. 


~~ 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 


In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, _LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years or 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill Service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. Write for details. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





January 21, 1946 











Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
earlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12,12%%¢, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 lbs. to 
earload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 114c; 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20,000 Ibs., or 
more. 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75¢; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00¢c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15c; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.45c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York .state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lbs. and over; add %e 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (921%4% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-97144% ) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.00c to 8.25c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.75c; any other ingot contain- 
ing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and hard- 
eners, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or 
more; add %c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; ¢ 1000- 
10,080 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM B93-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
11, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
acreening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Price for 100 
lbs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more, 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1144¢ 1000-2239. 
2%4c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.87%c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 
51.621%4c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib.; %e for 9999-224 lb.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
— and jobbers add %%4c, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
vely. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $108- 
$110 per 76-lb. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-OCopper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 Ib. con- 
tained. Be. 


Cadmium; Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, ‘slabs, sticks, and all other ‘regular’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib. for 550 lb. (bbi.); 
oe Fa for 100 lb. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
100 Ib. 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

fridium: $165 per troy ounce. 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00e, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28; 
red brass 80% 20.15c, 85% 20. ; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75c; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.48c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c: 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.36c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37%c, less-carlots 15.8714c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s fiat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25.70c 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00c 
13-14 26” -48” 25.20c 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90e 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29. 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
ene 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
oston. 


Zinc Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢c; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2%, 
9000 lbs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 lbs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c;_ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 








Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b, Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 


18.00c lb., del. 
Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.o.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-ib. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00e 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 


15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %e for 
15,000-40,000 lbs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
ei aiiiw ao n.oreg 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8625 8375 7.78 
Commercial bronze 
MO Sonticacsacs. Qe. wae eee 
SERENE RES lone ieee 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8875 8.375 
Muntz Metal ....... 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% ..... 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur 0 
equivalent ........ 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 8.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and %¢ 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25¢; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb., 11, 14, ete, 3 
to 3.50c Ib. All other high grade alloys 5c 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c Ib. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25¢ 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 
Ibs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 


STEEL 
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BIRMINGHAM, Ala....Birmingham 7-1017 


Bet as NG Ses ec ce ecece GRant 6601 
vec los ohh. (| KEdsie 3170 
CEACHNIUA TE 2; Ovi. os cticwices MAin 2544 
CLEVELAND 13,0... ..cccees. CHerry 3520 
1 hs), Op 0 re FUlton 6161 
DENVER 2, Colo.escscccccs KEystone 7229 
DETROIT 11, Mich......... MAdison 0260 © 
hei A Se Flint 4-3661 
poe oA ye CApitol 5487 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, Ind.....FRanklin 2456 
LOS ANGELES, Calif....... ADams 1-4381 
MILWAUKEE 2, Wisc.......... DAily 4256 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.......... MAin 1488 
MUSKEGON, Mich.......... Muskegon 248 
NASHVILLE 6, Tenn..... Nashville 6-3647 
polo 6 0) a>. At Sr MArket 3-1493 
PITTSBURGH 19, Pa........ ATlantic 3011 
PRO, EERsa i cc ciccedeces MAin 2243 
BT. BOGS 1, Mow..csiccecccs CEntral 4435 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif... .DOuglas 7711 
SOUTH BEND 3, Ind...South Bend 3-0009 


SYRACUSE 9, N. ¥......:.. Syracuse 8-1462 
TOIOO 4, Oi. cecssececees GArfield 8302 
MONTREAL, Canada........... MAin 5346 
TORONTO, Canada......... WAverly 2688 
WINDSOR, Canada........ Windsor 4-9229 
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Ground Taps 
Thread Milling Cutters 
Tap Reconditioners 
Special Threading Tools 
Machines and Checkers 
o 


History shows that industry never turns back- 
ward. This applies to tolerances, also. During World 
War II, thousandths and half thousandths shrank to 
one or two-tenths. Peace-time industry, in all likeli- 
hood, will continue to work to these—and even closer 
—tolerances. 


You can obtain from our stock, for immediate 
delivery thread plug and ring gages, which will 
assure you that your threads are being held to today’s 
close tolerances. 


The Detroit Tap Representative in your area will 
be glad to advise you of the number of each size of 
gage in stock at any given time. Give him a call today. 


DETR 


leet Ac Pe bu 1:00: 6 074 
8432 BUTLER AVENUE DETROIT 11, U.S. A. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 134 


Labor uncertainties have had the effect 
of increasing pressure for sheet and strip 
deliveries, consumers seeking to build 
inventories before supply is curtailed. 
Strikes in the electrical industry have 
not brought suspensions, consumers tak- 
ing shipments and storing for use when 
production resumes. Mills generally are 
booked so far ahead that promises of 
delivery are difficult. Quota plans are in 
effect in most instances. 

New York — Strikes at leading elec- 
trical plants have not resulted in suspen- 
sion of shipments. In fact, these manu- 
facturers are apparently laying plans to 
take in sheets and strip to the full extent 
permitted under Direction 6 to PR 32. 
Certain plants in the Queens section 
of New York City have arranged for 
shipments to commercial warehouses in 
northern New Jersey, ‘anding that ware- 
house rates in their immediate vicinity 
are too high to allow economical storage, 

Postponement of the steel strike for 
at least a week resulted in a flurry of de- 
mand for shipment, although there’ is 
somewhat less new inquiry at present 
than there has been up until two or three 
weeks ago. This is ascribed not so much 
to lack of interest as to a better appre- 
ciation of the fact that producers in many 
cases are booked far ahead and are not 
in position to make firm commitments. 

Certain mills are refusing to make any 
quotations whatever at the moment. This 
applies not only to sellers who are operat- 
ing on a straight quarterly quota basis 
and who have not as yet officially op- 
ened their books for second quarter, but 
to companies which have been accept- 
ing tonnage for extended delivery, al- 
though on a restricted basis. 

In general a buyer of hot-rolled sheets 
finds it difficult to obtain promises for 
shipment before late third quarter and 
on cold-rolled, fourth quarter. Deliv- 
eries on galvanized and electrical sheets 
extend well in fourth quarter, with some 
producers sold out for the year. There 
is also a shortage in enameling sheets, 
with an increasing number of applica- 
tions for priorities noted in this and gal- 
vanized and the electrical sheet lines. 
Polished stainless steel shipments also 
are extended into next year, although 
unpolished stainless sheets can be had in 
early second quarter. 

Boston — Efforts directed toward re- 
duction of carryovers in narrow cold 
strip are hampered by increasing lags 
in hot strip deliveries; pressure for steel 
from fabricators is strong and orders for 
third quarter delivery are filling tenta- 
tive schedules for that period. That 
more consumers are becoming short of 
material is indicated by pressure for ship- 
ments and uneven operations, which fluc- 
tuate with steel inventories, which for 
the most part are small. Demand for 
shoe shank steel is heavy, while in some 
lines fabricators are tooled up for higher 
production which steel mills are not meet- 
ing in full. 

Beyond second quarter, regardless of 
the strike threat, much sheet tonnage is 
uncertain, notably electrical, polished 
stainless and galvanized. Divergence in 
policy as to scheduling and allocations 
adds to consumer confusion; some mills 
schedule on a monthly basis, others by 
quarters with tonnage allotments for the 
second still not determined. One large 
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producer in the latter category is of- 
fering, warehouses included, sheets and 
strip in several finishes in two grades, 
one for normal commercial needs, ordi- 
nary drawing and forming and another, 
special killed grade for deep-drawing 
and severe forming. Work stoppages 
connected with the strike threat broke 
out first among fabricators in New Eng- 
land last week, affecting 5000 initially, 
mainly in the Worcester district. Af- 
fected were a stamping shop, textile 
equipment builder, the carbuilding shop, 
one foundry and an arms manufacturer. 

Chicago — Demand for sheets and 
strip holds at a high level. While new 
orders in the past few days show some 
drop, this is not interpreted to bear re- 
lationship to a possible steel strike, large- 
ly because deliveries are weeks or months 
away. Fact that General Motors has 
suspended most of its January steel ship- 
ments from mills, because of the 45-day 
inventory directive of CPA, other con- 
sumers of sheets and strip may profit 
to some extent. Mills will be able to 
divert to them some of the material which 
otherwise would have gone to General 
Motors. 

Pittsburgh — Selective selling and 
production are becoming more general 
among steel producers, due to heavy 
losses incurred on many products in face 
of rising costs under present ceilings. 
Galvanized sheet output has been re- 
stricted, with some interests avoiding 
this type of tonnage in 18-gage and 
lighter, because of high cost of zinc. 
One producer has not booked this prod- 
uct for over a year. Output of reinforc- 
ing bars, wire and other products has 
been restricted to permit greater output 
of the more profitable cold-rolled sheets, 
tin plate and alloy items. Producers 
also are attempting to alter their prewar 
distribution pattern in instances involv- 
ing unprofitable items or excessive freight 
absorption. Withdrawal from merchant 
sheet bar markets by some interests is 
indicative of this policy. A number of 
producers already have restricted or cut 
out entirely shipments of wire and other 
products into areas remotely located, 
which would involve excessive freight 
absorption, 

Cincinnati — Sheet mill schedules for 
first quarter have been lightened by sus- 
pensions entered by General Motors 
Corp. Some of this tonnage erased an 
overload on mill schedules and other 
tonnage was replaced by pressing orders 
for which position had not been previ- 
ously found. A _ nonintegrated mill is 
maintaining a 
pending decision, which may follow 
quickly a settlement of the nationwide 
labor controversy, to reopen its steel- 


works. However, supply of semifinished 
is tight. 
St. Louis — Sheet pressure continues 


to increase, aggravated by the recent re- 
fusal of some eastern mills to ship to 
this district. Rolling schedules are filled 
to the year end with possibility that some 
orders already on books may run over 
into 1947. Few new contracts are being 
accepted. Production continues to de- 
cline in worker anticipation of a steel 
strike, although the manpower supply 
is satisfactory for the ‘arst time in months. 
Currently deliveries are about 30 days 
behind promises. 

Birmingham — Sheet production, 
while steady and in good volume, is not 
taking care of current needs adequately, 


steady rolling schedule. 


at least, and gives little encouragement 
to prospective users in this territory, 
Cleveland—Tonnage of sheets and 
strip involved in postponement of Janu- 
ary and February deliveries to struck 
plants, including those of General Motors 
and its subsidiaries, has been small. 
Furthermore, only a portion of this freed 
tonnage can be rerouted to other con- 
sumers whose receipts are behind sched- 
ule. Sheet producers lost additional 
ground in bringing shipments up_ to 
schedule when many coke ovens, blast 
furnaces and open hearths were closed as 
a precautionary measure in anticipation 
of a possible strike. While the Jan, 12 
weekend shutdowns were short, every 
pound of pig iron and steel ingot pro- 
duction lost now will be reflected later 
in smaller shipments to rolling mills. 
In addition some Buffalo and Worcester 
mills were closed by strikes last week. 
These developments have forced pro- 
ducers to apply their quota and other 
distribution control systems more closely 
and to extend their selective selling 
policies. On the other hand, consumers 
have made a closer check of orders on 
producers’ books and in many instances 
have attempted to get earlier shipment. 
Consumers who changed their source of 
supply during the war are in a_parti- 
cularly precarious position, since the new 
suppliers have no tonnage on their books 
for the peacetime period on which quotas 
are based and the former suppliers are 
not in position to accept business from 
other than their regular customers. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 134 


Especially on bar sizes under 1 7/16 
inches most bar mills are booked for 
first half and later. Larger sizes can 
be promised for May by some producers. 
Cold-drawn bars are less extended, some 
being promised for April. Alloy bars 
are easier than carbon, 

Boston—Carbon bar deliveries against 
new orders before second half are rare 
and impossible in regular schedules on 
smaller sizes, two-inch and under, Re- 
latively alloy bars are easier, with hot- 
rolled in March and _ cold-drawn in 
April, but on current shipments there 
is some lagging behind earlier promises, 
Buying is more spotty, extended deliveries 
and forward coverage, coupled with 
screening of inquiry as to destination in- 
volving freights, is a depressing influ- 
ence. Ratio of volume directed to dis- 
tributors is maintained, but on the whole, 
with some exceptions, consumer bar in- 
ventories are better off than other steel 
products. Forge shops have substantial 
backlogs for the automotive industry and 
suspensions are not serious. One has 
opened a wrench plant, having started 
production of that tool during the war. 
While production of wrenches and other 
small forged tools reached new peaks, 
most output for several years went to the 
services. The civilian market was de- 
pleted and current good demand is to 
fill the pipe line. 

New York — While some sellers re- 
port a slight easing in schedules on larger 
sizes of hot-rolled bars, one leading pro- 
ducer now quoting 1 7/16 to 3%-inch 
rounds for May delivery, most produc- 
ers are booked up for first half on all 
sizes and well into last half on sizes 
under 1 7/16 inches. Certain pro- 
ducers, in fact, are out of the market 
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INDUSTRIAL | 
EXHIBITS 





D 0) fl" [ miss this great event! 


Everything points to the greatest industrial 
event in history as plans are completed for 
the 27th National Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion the week of February 4 in Cleveland's 
big Public Auditorium. 


400 manufacturers are on the way to Cleve- 
land with the newest developments in produc- 
tion equipment, metals and materials, proc- 
esses and techniques. 


Hundreds of industrial leaders have com- 
pleted scores of talks, educational lectures and 
round-table discussions on subjects that range 
from the super-alloys required to harness 
atomic and rocket power to the latest methods 
of spraying, welding, induction brazing, test- 
ing, etc. 


Big . . . fast-moving . . . interesting — you will 
want to see and hear the thousand-and-one 
news-making developments that will be con- 
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centrated for your convenience during the 
week of this great Metal Show. 


Plan to attend. Talk to your friends and asso- 
ciates. Organize group visits from your office 
or plant. But by all means, get to Cleveland 
for this show. DON’T MISS THIS GREAT 
EVENT! 
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EVERY SUNDAY 
States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. American Broadcasting Com- > 
coast-to-coast \ 





ouR crews will walk and work 
, ome on the patented flat-top 
risers of U-S-S Multigrip Floor 
Plate. The safety pattern also is 
scientifically designed to promote 
foot comfort, to lessen fatigue. 
The safety tread stays safe 
throughout long, hard service, yet 
can be quickly and easily cleaned, 
drains promptly, allows vehicles 


When you protect wood or con- 
crete floors from the wear and tear 
of plant trafic, they last longer, 
with less up-keep. U-S-S Multi- 
grip Floor Plate also increases 
structural strength. It can be cut 
to any desired shape, quickly and 
easily installed at low cost. 

Reduce man-hours lost through 
accidents—specify Multigrip Floor 
Plate for platforms, ramps, run- 
ways, floors, stairs and walkways. 


FLOOR PLATE 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


EVENING, 








| 
United )° | 
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network. Consult 
your newspaper for time and station, 


U-S‘S MULTIGRIP 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, 


New York 





for the entire year on %-inch bars and 
smaller. 

Cold-drawn bar deliveries are gen- 
erally less extended than hot rolled. 
One leading producer can offer ship- 
ments as early as April on larger sizes 
and can offer very small sizes for deliv- 
ery in June. Hot alloy bars are being 
generally quoted for March shipment, 
although a little tonnage can be picked 
up in February. 

Shipments have been temporarily sus- 
pended in some cases, as a result of Di- 
rection 6, to PR 32, cutting off deliveries 
to plants that have been shut down by 
strike and have built up inventories to 
a certain point, in order that steel can 
be diverted to other plants where it is 
badly needed. However, one exception, 
at least, appears to be a district plant 
which back in last November, at the 
beginning of a strike that has held up 
production ever since, promptly held 
up shipments, only to have them re- 
sumed later. This company is reported 
to be still taking in steel, apparently not 
having built up inventories to the level 
permitted. 

St. Louis—Orders and inquiries for 
merchant bars continue to increase and 
schedules generally are filled six to seven 
months. Flat bar deliveries cannot be 
made until first quarter. New bookings 
are being declined. Rods are sold through 
arst half and rail steel reinforcing bars 
through the first quarter. The labor 
supply has increased about 15 per cent, 
permitting mills to be fully manned 
without overtime. 

Pittsburgh — Sellers of steel bars are 
gradually revising the distribution pat- 
tern on hot-rolled bars to cold sinishers 
and other customers located within a 
reasonable radius of their plants. Rising 
costs and ceiling prices have forced care- 
ful scrutiny of freight absorptions on all 
tonnage. Cold-drawn bar deliveries gen- 
erally fall in second quarter while small 
carbon bar sizes are extended well into 
third quarter, with second quarter on 
large rounds. Pressure has been acute 
for all bar specifications and some fur- 
ther improvement in forward commit- 
ments is noted for alloys. Some adjust- 
ments in rolling schedules, involving 
relatively small tonnages, have devel- 
oped out of suspension orders resulting 
from the General Motors strike. If the 
strike is not settled soon the tonnage 
involved is expected to reach substantial 
proportions. Many auto partsmakers 
have neither the capital or warehouse 
facilities to continue much longer on the 
present basis. 

Philadelphia — Hot carbon bar deliv- 
eries cover a wide range, with large sizes 
available late in second quarter and 
small sizes not before late in the year. 
Some producers, in fact, have nothing 
to offer this year in some smaller sizes. 
Cold-drawn carbon bar shipments range 
through second quarter and into third, 
with promises on smaller sizes also the 
most extended. Alloy bar deliveries fall 
generally in March and April, though 
some tonnage still is being promised 
for February, apparently out of stock. 

Cleveland—Supplies of steel bars con- 
tinue to dwindle with little space still 
open over the balance of this year on 
8 and 10-inch mills, although one pro- 
ducer is still booking third quarter busi- 
ness. Shutdown of Bethlehem mills in 
the Buffalo district due to a strike, fol- 
lowing the recent curtailment due to 
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storm conditions and coupled with pro- 
spects of widespread shutdowns at other 
points, indicate that producers will con- 
tinue to sell cautiously throughout 1946 
and 1947 at the earliest. Producers who 
have restricted new business to definite 
quotas and to comparatvely short periods 
ahead and who have escaped serious in- 
terruptions in production are in fair po- 
sition. Those who have been accepting 
business more freely are in a tight posi- 
tion with only limited space still open 
for fourth quarter on their 12 and 14-inch 
mills and for third quarter on larger 
mills. Only a small part of the tonnage 
made available by postponement of 
January and February delivery to strike- 
bound plants could be rerouted to other 
customers whose orders had not been 
filled on schedule. 


Steel Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 135 


Plate orders have accumulated until 
most producers have little to offer before 
midyear, some being sold even further. 
Shipbuilders, railroad car builders and 
tank manufacturers are principal current 
buyers. Additional ship tonnage is com- 
ing out. 

New York—Most plate producers have 
little tonnage to offer before the end 
of iirst half. One eastern seller is sold 
solidly into August on sheared plate, 
with only a little universal plate avail- 
able for July. One large producer has 
some tonnage available for late May, but 
this is an exception. 

Tank fabricators and railroad equip- 
ment builders are pressing particularly 
hard for tonnage, and most jobbers are 
still active in maintaining their inven- 
tories. Ship repairs are taking a fairly 
good tonnage. 

Boston — More light plate deliveries 
are behind schedule, reflecting unbal- 
anced backlog and production; heaviest 
load is centered in %-inch and under 
while on x%-inch some mills are booked 
into September. Export demand is also 
heavy in lighter gages. Heavier mills 
are less extended and some May-June 
tonnage is available. Demand for light 
plates holds well above earlier estimates, 
notably for small tanks, but miscellane- 
ous industrial buying is also a factor. One 
leading fabricator is doing much more 
light work than before the war. Work 
has been stopped on two submarines 
under construction by Electric Boat Co., 
New London, Conn., and the Boston 
navy yard has dropped 5000, down to 
23,000 employees. Schedules call for 
substantially higher plate requirements 
for the carbuilding shop at Worcester, 
Mass. Base of a heavy backlog is 180 
passenger cars for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

Some increase in plate requirements 
for new ship construction is being fig- 
ured for four dry cargo ships, deadweight 
tonnage 24,000 each, C-5-AX-1 type, 
560 feet, powered with 11,000 hp steam 
turbines. Vessels will be operated by 
the Ore Steamship Corp., New York, and 
bids close Feb. 11 with the Maritime 
Commission. Bids will also be taken 
March 28 on two 28-knot passenger ves- 
sels, 670 feet, with twin screw turbines. 
Yards may bid on one, two, three or four 
units. 

Birmingham — Plate production ap- 
proximates 80 per cent of capacity, with 
demand holding up even beyond ex- 
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..Solves grinding 
dust problems 


Where individual machines 
create a dust nuisance, Roto- 
Clones equipped with AAF 
filter after-cleaners are the 
perfect answer to the prob- 
lem. Exhaust hoods and 
ducts are simple and easy to 
install and the cleaned air 
may be returned to the work- 
room saving heat loss and ex- 
tensive duct work to the out- 
side. Roto-Clone is available 
in a wide range of capacities 
and types. Send for Bulletin 
No. 272. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. 
wor lincorporated Pe" 7) 
443 Central Avenue,’ Louisville’ 8, Ky. 
~~. __ Wa Gonedas___ oe 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal,’ P. Q. 











*ROTO-CLONE is a Registered Trade- 
Mark for a Dynamic Precipitator or Hydro- 
static Baffle-Type Wet Collector. 


ROTO ‘CLONE 


FOR PROCESS DUST CONTROL 








pectations. Drum manufacturers con- 
tinue major users, while shipbuilding 
at the Ingalls Pascagoula plant is using 
large tonnages, 

Seattle Two projects involving 
plates were up for bids last week. Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., represent- 
ed by H. D. Fowler, Seattle, was award- 
ed an elevated steel water tank by Lyn- 
den, Wash., low bidder at $26,475. Seat- 
tle opened bids for 500 tons or more of 
plates involved in 2541 feet of 78-inch 
electric welded steel water pipe, low 
bidder Paul Jarvis Inc., Seattle, at $164,- 
016. 

Philadelphia—Assuming no prolonged 
labor disruption, plate. production dur- 
ing ‘irst half is expected to average about 
450,000°'térs per month, up somewhat 





CANNOT BE CALLED A 


SUBSTITUTE 


BEARITE 


This 
lead base bearing metal, containing 
less than 11/,% of tin has proven to 
be the equal of high tin base bab- 
bitt metal and for more than 20 years 
has been extensively used for bear- 
When curtailment of 


“BEARITE” is no substitute. 


ing purposes. 


from the recent average. This would 
represent close to prewar capacity, possi- 
bly a little higher. While one leading 
producer still can take some tonnage for 
May shipment and some premium ton- 
nage is available for not too extended 
delivery, some producers have little left 
for first half and at least two or three 
mills are out of the market completely 
for that period. In fact, one large pro- 
ducer has nothing to offer before August. 
Demand from tank fabricators, railroads 
and foreign buyers is expanding steadily 
and inquiry from jobbers is at least sus- 
tained, if not increased. Contributing 
somewhat to prospects of better produc- 
tion in the current half is increase in 
output at the Kaiser plant at Fontana, 
Calif., for handling 43,000 tons of plates 





tin was caused by the developments 


of worldwide conflict we were for- 
tunately able to supply this practi- 


cal material in place of high tin con- z 


tent metal. 


problems and are unfamiliar with 


If you have bearing 


this excellent and proven product 


write for further information. 


HN Catan Mfg 
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for France. This plant also started pro- 
duction this month of 55,000 tons of 
semifinished for the same country, 

Cleveland—Demand for plates con- 
tinues active and far in excess of pro- 
ductive capacity. Volume of inquiry 
for light plates alone is so heavy many 
producers could fill schedules fully with 
these orders. As an alternative, they 
have apportioned certain percentages of 
facilities for light, medium and heavy 
gages. Some leading producers are out 
of the market for light plates with books 
filled through 1946 on x%-inch to %-inch 
plate. Delivery for medium plates ex- 
tends through third quarter and that on 
heavier plate through first half. One rea- 
son for the extreme tightness in light 
plate, is the fact that producers are not 
rolling as much light plate on strip mills 
as normally, due to heavy demand for 
strip and the more favorable prices pre- 
vailing for the latter. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 135 


Pittsburgh — A number of large pipe 
lines are in the offing but are held up 
pending disposition of government lines 
built during the war. Producers here 
are keenly interested over the report that 
the American-owned Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Co. has been granted a concession 
to build a 1000-mile oil pipeline across 
Palestine from Saudi Arabia to a Medi- 
terranean port. However, pipe shipments 
for this line are not expected to be made 
until 1947. 

There is a large potential demand for 
standard pipe tor home _ construction, 
althouzh this program will be delayed 
somewhat by shortages of construction 
materials. Much municipal work sched- 
uled to come up for bids this spring will 
account for considerable tonnage of cast 
pipe in this district. 

The Navy’s Material Redistribution and 
Disposal office here took bids last week 
on the following substantial tonnage of 
tubing and billets located at the Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Co.’s Beaver Falls, Pa., 
plant: 23,300 gross tons, 3-inch steel 
billets; 3424 tons, 4%-inch billets; 3667 
tons, 5-inch billets; 1460 tons, 6-inch 
billets; 2691, 7-inch billets; and 43.769 
feet of seamless steel boiler tubing in 
lengths ranging from 11 to 28 feet. The 
same office will close bids Jan. 22 on 
270,000 feet of cold-rolled welded tub- 
ing unannealed, SAE-1020, 2%-inch O.D. 
and 0.120-inch wall thickness, in lengths 
15 feet 5%-inch to 17 feet 10-inch; tub- 
ing is located at the Porcelain Products 
Co.’s warehouse, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Seattle — Cast iron pipe is in good 
demand but deliveries are slow and un- 
certain. Market prospects are excellent 
as quickly as conditions are adjusted. 
Spokane has called tenders Jan. 17 for 
about 30 tons of 8 and 6-inch Class 150 
cast iron pipe and accessories. 


Cleveland—Pipe producers are still 
attempting to catch up on delivery 
schedules, which are lagging generally 
four to six weeks. Following withdrawal 
of many producers from the direct-ship- 
ment market and the establishment of 
jobbers’ quotas, demand for small butt 
weld pipe increased sharply. Some in- 
terests are booked through 1946 on this 
item and are not accepting new orders. 
They are also out of the market on elec- 
tric-weld pipe up to 6-inch. Lap-weld 
and seamless tubing deliveries are still 
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being promised for third quarter. Tight- oe aa 
ness’ of the market is attributed to in- | epemerntrneormeen eon 
terruptions in production, due to several 
periods of fuel shortage since October, as 
well as to slowdowns in mills. Some 
producers have not yet shipped tonnages 
that had been promised last month but 
may be able to bring deliveries up to 
date by the end of February, barring 
further interruption in schedules. Short- 
age of skelp also has been a factor in 
reducing output, especially by nonin- 
tegrated mills. 


Wire Prices, Page 135 — : : ‘ , ; oa ‘ots 


Boston—Tightness in rod supply has 
not eased and in some cases is the 
major factor in restricted acceptance of 
forward orders for drawn wire. Not only 
are nonintegrated mills affected but also 
fabricators of finished products who draw 
their own wire. Limited arrivals of 
Swedish rods are not giving material re- 
lief, although imports have helped in 
scattered instances involving high-carbon 
specialties. Overall demand for wire is 
heavy, with some producers four to five 
weeks behind schedules on longer pro- 
cessed specialties. On the other hand, 
there is some easing and suspensions in 
automotive tonnage. Inventories with 
springmakers, including finished springs, 
are substantial, reflected in slackening in 
music wire. Some valve sprinz wire is 
also affected by suspensions. Supply of 
razor blade steel is also improved and 
while current production of razor blades 
is tremendous, inventories of that grade 
are up. Additional producers are curtail- 
ing on production of basic, concentrating 
on more profitable items. Rod supply 
is not only restricted by withdrawal of 
some producers from the Worcester, 
Mass., base, but also by the fact that 
hormal suppliers are drawing more wire | 
on selective schedules themselves. 

Birmingham—Not a_ great deal of ge oe 
progress has been made in working off Pet 2 a eee et mami peat iste oe 
wire backlogs, new business materialz- : , aaa a ee Ke 
ing so steadily as to preclude the chance. 

Pressure for wire and other farm steel SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN AND RUGGED CON 
is expected to increase as weather con- ~ 
ditions improve. Several small industries 

in the immediate district report inability STRUCTION that produce Long Life 


to get sufficient tonnage of drawn wire. 








Rails, Cars... | %& Horsburgh & Scott Helical Speed Reducers are engineered 


Track Material Prices, Page. 135 


ia Calas The Peas. Sepvly for simplicity of design with every part ruggedly built from the 


Council has issued letters of intent for the 


purchase of 36,500 freight cars and isex- | finest materials, These features plus precision manufacture 
pected to sign contracts ee: 

y 160,000 and 200,000 tons o 
et fay Pan cada and assembly are your guarantee of better speed reducers that 


steel, including wheels and axles, will 
be required. It is understood that six 


car builders will share in the business. last longer...it will pa ou to investiante these siaste 
Following the active business of last | 8 pay y & Rie, 

month, domestic freight car buying since ° P 

the first of the year has been light and double and triple Helical Speed Reducers. 


spotty. 

The New York City Board of Trans- 
portation may ask for bids within the 
next 60 days on subway cars costing: 


approximately $34,000,000 to replace 
present ones, some of which are said to TH - bot @) RSBU Te he & Seo) a CO : 


be 40 years old. 


Tin Plate... | GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


i a rices, Page 135 ; 
i aaa acai 5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND. OHIO. U.S 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate production has 
remained at practical capacity the past | 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Cata/ 
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ten days, despite interruption to primary 
steel operations Jan. 11 and 12 in prep- 
aration for the indicated steel strike. No 
tin plate tonnage is available until late 
second quarter. Pressure for shipments 
has been unusually heavy recently with 
consumers seeking to build inventories. 
Consumer inventories are restricted by 
CPA regulations to 60 days’ supply for 
any given size can, and it is doubtful 
that there are many instances where con- 
sumer stocks are at the maximum. Dv- 
mestic demand for tin plate has been 
so pressing that export requirements are 
crowded out to some extent. Accentuat- 
ing this situation is the reported increase 


in export inquiries since the first of the 
year. Some further easing in order 
M-81 is indicated this quarter, with one 
of the revisions probably involving the 
choice of using 0.25 pound tin plate or 
terne plate in oil cans. 

It is reported that Bethlehem Steel 
Co, will soon announce Sparrows Point 
a base on tin plate at $5.10 per 100- 
pound base box. This will result in a 
substantial saving for consumers in the 
eastern market. The freight rate from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore, for example, is 
80 cents, which on the old basis meant 
that consumers at Baltimore had to pay 
the Pittsburgh base price of $5 per base 





Dynamic 
DRYERS 





FOR SUB-ZERO DEW POINTS 


Kemp Dynamic Dryers are the answer 
to chemical process problems wherever 
moisture is detrimental. 


For Dehydrating... 


AIR ¢ GASES ¢ LIQUIDS 


at pressures from atmospheric to 1500 Ibs. 


The ©) M. KEMP otnatactaring co. | 


INERT GAS PRODUCERS 


« FLASH ARRESTORS 











box, with the additional 30-cent freight 
charge. ' 


Structural Shapes ... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 135 


Chicago — Structural fabricators con- 
tinue to operate busy shops within the 
limits of steel supply and manpower. 
Both factors are critical, thus sharply 
limiting business which can be accepted. 
New projects come out every day for 
estimating, but most fabricators must 
pass them by until they satisfy commit- 
ments already assumed. Steel is avail- 
able to them from mills under a quota 
system. Featuring new inquiries are 
one-story manufacturing buildings, :m- 
volving from 100 to 200 tons individual- 
ly. Awards made last week in this dis- 
trict totaled less than 1500 tons, a sharp 
reduction from late December. 

Boston — Placing of fabricated struc- 
tural steel contracts here this year will 
be heavy for erection in other areas; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
Boston, has firm commitments which 
will eventually take close to 100,000 
tons. Active inquiry includes 10,500 
tons for a 26-story insurance building. 
Turner Construction Co., contractor, 
but lull in new tonnage parallels uncer- 
tain general economic outlook involving 
prices and costs. First sizable postwar 
inquiry for sheet piling is out for a sea 
wall at Hampton Beach, N. H. Mills 
producing smaller sizes are filling for 
the third quarter and fabricators, most 
with heavier backlogs, are draining ware- 
houses of light shapes. 

Philadelphia — Pressure for shapes, 
both current and prospective, is expect- 
ed to force a greater diversion of steel 
to this product as the year progresses. 
Already there has been some priority 
assistance and appeals to Washington for 
such assistance are increasing. Demand 
for building construction, railroad equip- 
ment and export is broadening and job- 
bers are especially active. 


. 
Pep Wren... s 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 137 
Pig iron supply is touch and go in 
most districts, supply being _ barely 
enough for requirements, made so by 


careful allocation by producers. Effect 
of blast furnace banking in advance 
of the expected steel strike has cut 


into supply and it will be some time 
before production at normal rates can 
be resumed. Little result has attended 
CPA investigation of melters to and those 
with inventory over the allowable limit. 

New York — Labor disturbances at 
some local foundries have recently re- 
duced the melt and has resulted in some 
suspensions in shipments of pig_ iron. 
However, sellers still have great diffi- 
culty meeting general needs, with con- 
sumers also having difficulty building 
inventories to even within the 30-day 
limit permitted by ‘Washington. Most 
foundries find the labor supply a Kettle 
easier, particularly with respect to turn- 
over, and consequently are able to en- 
large production somewhat. 

Cincinnati — Furnace interests are 
unable to provide all the foundry iron 
sought by district melters. The pinch 
appears most severe in southern iron. 
Spreading of the tonnage among reg- 
ular customers has been accomplished 
in a way to maintain the melt at previ- 
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ous levels. There is little or no tonnage 
for new accounts, for expanded programs 
or inventory as a hedge against strike 
effects. 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron production re- 
covered slowly last week from the sharp 
curtailment toward the close of the 
preceding week when most producers 
started to bank blast furnaces in anti- 
cipation of the expected steel strike. Be- 
cause the time cycle in restoring certain 
operations involved more than 4 to 5 
days and the remaining uncertainty of 
whether there would be a strike, steel 
interests in some instances did not at- 
tempt to put back into service early last 
week all banked blast furnaces, Prospect 
of a steel strike has created an abnor- 
mal demand for pig iron shipment the 
past few weeks, for most consumers’ 
stocks are low in relation to present high 
level of foundry operations. CPA survey 
of excessive inventories has uncovered 
only a few violations of the 30-day limi- 
tation. A few violations are reported in 
Ohio and some New England states, re- 
presenting relatively small tonnage. On 
the whole, pig iron supply continues in 
tight balance with demand and may be- 
come more critical should additional in- 
terruptions to production occur. The 
outlook is for increased pig iron require- 
ments, reflecting easing in foundry man- 
power, which would permit greater out- 
put, and export needs continue to tend 
upward. Industry members are against 
enforced allocations, either for export 
or domestic use. No foundries in this dis- 
trict have yet been forced to curtail 
operations because of lack of iron, but 
the situation in other areas is consider- 
ably tighter, with some foundries operat- 
ing with light inventories. 

Buffalo—Labor disturbances have up- 
set the local pig iron market. Production 
fell to 47 per cent of capacity as the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Lackawanna mill 
was forced to shut down five blast furna- 
ces because of a sudden walkout which 
left furnaces in such a condition that 
production may be curtailed for a con- 
siderable period even after the strike 
ends. Producers report suspension of 
shipments to consumers hit by strikes 
are acting to the advantage of those in 
operation who are able to get sufficient 
iron to increase operations, In addition, 
the leading merchant iron producer in 
the area reports total clearance of a sub- 
stantial amount of stock piled. during 
the severe December snowstorm. 

Philadelphia—While two district blast 
furnaces got back into production quick- 
ly after a loss of a day or two, other 
stacks suspending because of the strike 
threat have not resumed so promptly and 
this loss of tonnage, combined with strong 
demand has made for a_ particularly 
acute shortage in pig iron. Pressure 
for foundry iron has been heavy, espe- 
cially from soil pipe manufacturers, who 
are being fairly deluged with orders and 
who report a steadily improving labor 
supply. Basic consumers, except for one 
or two, have been active for iron. Tem- 
porarily, at least, pressure for coke has 
been even greater than for iron and spec- 
ulation exists as to what extent western 
Pennsylvania beehive ovens may be 
called back into action. 

St. Louis—Demand for pig iron has 
continued heavy during the steel strike 
threat. Some mill orders were suspended 
and the iron was diverted to other users. 
The delay enabled furnaces to catch up 
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somewhat with demand, although it 
still far exceeds supply. Several mills 
reinstated orders after the strike post- 
ponement. Inventories are improving, al- 
though few approach the 30-day limit. 
Production is at capacity and labor is 
adequate. Iron producers expect to keep 
going some time even though a strike 
shuts down their principal regular cus- 
tomers. 

Birmingham—Pig iron output is in 
uncomfortably close relationship to needs 
in this district, Demand for iron is greater 
than it was at time during the war and 
the picture has been further emphasized 
by an idle Woodward furnace, now 
scheduled for early resumption. 

Cleveland—Shutdowns of coke and 
blast furnaces in anticipation of a pos- 


sible strike in the steel industry, plus 
shutdowns in the Buffalo district due to 
actual strikes, caused an irretrievable loss 
in pig iron production. Blast furnaces 
banked during the week ended Jan. 12 
alone lost from 86 to 48 hours output. 
As a result, deliveries are falling behind 
schedule and producers are accepting 
orders for first quarter delivery only 
after close inspection of the customer’s 
position on their books. While the Civi- 
lian Production Administration’s cam- 
paign to force compliance with its 30-day 
inventory regulation has brought forth 
cancellations of deliveries and postpone- 
ment of orders, other consumers are still 
clamoring for early filling of their orders. 

Boston—Improved deliveries from the 
Buffalo district have enabled furnaces to 
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regain schedules. Merchant iron sales 
by steelworks are slightly heavier, not- 
ably shipments by an eastern Pennsyl- 
vania unit. Most consumers over the 30- 
day invenccry limit two months ago are 
now on shipping schedules. Several 
fouadry strikes are affecting the melt. 
Demand for castings is heavy and some 
volume continues to be turned down. 
A steel strike would tie up shipments and 
if prolonged weuld halt such foundries 
as were not out in sympathy. 


Scrap... 


sc.ap Prices, Page 158 


Scrap holds its strength in spite of 
interruptions in the steel industry, melters 
looking forward to the time when large 
scale consumption will be resumed. 
General scarcity prevails and shipments 
are being taken to the fullest extent 
possible to provide inventory when full 
steel production is possible, Better 
weather has made possible heavier ship- 
ments frcm yards as_ preparation is 
speeded. 

Pittsburgh — Leading consumers are 
accepting all good quality scrap offered 
and probably will continue to purchase 
tonnage on a restricted basis if the strike 
should materialize. The fact that steel 
mills have made plans for continuance 
of scrap shipments in case of a strike is 
strong evidence of the narrow stock mar- 
gin. Production scrap volume remains 
disappointingly low, with automotive 
and cther civilian goods programs tied 
up by work stoppages. Despite willing- 
ness of consumers to pay $3 springboard 
on open-hearth grades, $1.50 on ma- 
chine shop turnings and $5.50 on cast 
scrap, little improvement has developed 
in movement of scrap. 

The four bessemer units recently with- 
drawn from service at Edgar Thomson 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
are scheduled to be utilized for produc- 
tion of scrap. Bids go in Jan. 24 on 
4000 tons of heavy unprepared scrap 
through the Third Service Command, 
Frederick, Md. 

Chicago — Volume of scrap available 
continues far below demand from district 
steel mills and foundries. Inventories 
are running low and in at least one case 
a mill has lost some steel production for 
lack of scrap. Prices hold steady at 
ceiling. Flow of material to mills was 
little affected by preparations made for 
a steel strike Jan. 14. Little speedup 
was possible because quantities of scrap 
are limited. Actually a mill shutdown 


would have served as a breather for yards © 


and supply interests. Auto wreckers are 
seeking higher ceilings on scrap now 
that the war is over, claiming that lack 
of cars to wreck has reduced volume to 
point where prot margins are too 
ean. 

Philadelphia — Shortage of scrap is 
as pronounced as at any time in many 
months, with the possibility that the 
situation will become tighter before it 
improves. Some leading trade interests 
see little chance of real improvement 
before spring, when better weather will 
prevail. There js shortage in all lines, 
especially in heavy melting steel, bor- 
ings and turnings and cast. 

Boston— Demand for melting steel 
scrap holds strong, with few suspensions 
in shipments. Yard production is up 
slightly and contract-terminated material 
also, but industrial output is mainly light 





scrap. Cast grades are also wanted, with 
supply light. Prices are at ceilings ex- 
cept for three-way alloys, offerings of 
which are smaller. 

Buffalo — Strength continues in scrap 
despite a complete shutdown of the strike- 
bound Bethlehem plant. The equiva- 
lent to an embargo on shipment exists 
at the Bethlehem plant. Dealers hold- 
ing Bethlehem contracts report sales and 
shipments to other consumers. Concern 
is expressed over these inroads on 
supplies originally intended for Bethle- 
hem, especially in view of the fact that 
the mill will be forced to cut its ratio 
of hot iron because of the condition 
of blast furnaces which were shut down 
suddenly by the unexpected walkout. 

Cincinnati — Strength is maintained 
in scrap despite threats of a steel strike 
Within the district there have been no 
suspensions and those in other districts 
have so far brought no reflection in 
easier supplies. Mills and foundries are 
eager for tonnage, but the volume com- 
ing out is disappointing. One district 
interest has re-entered the market after 
lapse of several months, in anticipation 
of a renewal of steelmaking. 

St. Louis — Scrap movement remains 
virtually at a standstill under suspensions 
issued by users faced by the steel strike. 
The area’s biggest sheet mill has re-en- 
tered the market but others and _ the 
large foundries are still out. Aside from 
this situation scrap demand is greater 
than supply, particularly in heavy grades. 
Mill reserves ares two to four weeks. 
Some mills had arranged to stockpile 
scrap during the strike but an unim- 
proved labor shortage and the weather 
have slowed shipments. Deliveries are 
as much as two weeks behind. Declara- 
tions of war surplus metal as scrap are 
increasing, some large lots of shell stock 
having gone on the market. 

Birmingham—Even though steel mills 
eased scrap deliveries in view of the 
unsettled labor situation, scrap remains 
tight in this district. Considerable in- 
crease in foundry grades is reported, al- 
though that specification, with others, 
remains exceedingly tight. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 136 


New York—Considerable tonnage due 
this month for replenishment of depleted 
warehouse stocks will be deferred four 
to six weeks and on some products longer. 
Even promises on some alloys are not 
being met. A wide range of products 
is included, flat-rolled, wire and shapes 
notably; one exception is bolts, on which 
deliveries are near normal. Warehouses 
are swamped with inquiries from re- 
gular and new customers, but sales are 
closely geared to limited stocks. In- 
ventory of heavier hot-rolled sheets, 
10 to 16-gage, inclusive, have been built 
up by some distributors, but light-gage 
sheets and galvanized are short, also 
strip, 

Boston—How long and to what extent 
warehouses will be asked to absorb steel 
price increases granted mills is of grow- 
ing concern to distributors. Based on 
experience following the last increase the 
outlook is uncertain; jobbers absorbed 
those except on nails and merchant wire 
products. Only recently was partial re- 
lief given as regards galvanized sheets, 
passing on half of the $4 advance. Mean- 
while secondary distribution costs have 
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been mounting and increases in steel 
labor will be shared by warehouses. 
Demand for steel from warehouse is 
heavy, but stocks are depleted and out 
of balance. 

Chicago—Until CPA announced that 
it was ready to cancel all priorities on 
steel in event of a steel strike and to 
channel preducts only to public utilities 
and emergency uses, warehouses had 
expected to see their inventories shrink 
to exhaustion in a buying scramble as 
consumers would press for every pound 
they could obtain. Under the CPA 
directive, existing supplies could be made 
to last for some time. Except for light 
sheets and light bars, current inventories 
can be sized up as only fair. Strike or 
no strike, prospects for building up stocks 
in the near future are dim, making it 
necessary for distributors to accommo- 
date customers on some quota arrange- 
ment. 

Cincinnati—Demand for steel from 
warehouse has been intensified by at- 
tempts at precautionary covering  in- 
cited by steel strike threats. Because of 
this situation, jobbers have adopted an 
informal rationing plan to stretch sup- 
plies. Otherwise all inventories would 
be exhausted soon. Mill shipments on 
some items have improved in recent 
weeks. The pinch in_ structurals is 
severe. 

Pittsburgh — ‘Warehouse interests re- 
port some upturn in mill shipments of 
both alloy and carbon bars. Most sell- 
ers already are following the policy of 
discouraging bookings of edd _ sizes, in 
expectation that the Bureau of Standards 
soon will approve the proposed simpli- 
fied recommendation. In most instances 
customer approval has been obtained. 
Design engineers have found they can 
do without many of these varied odd 
sizes formerly used and warehouse in- 
terests also should benefit by reduction 
in sizes. 

Philadelphia — Distributors report 
heavy demand for most products and 
with incoming shipments from mills fall- 
ing off are having difficulty keeping 
stocks in balance. Pressure for sheets, 
shapes and bars is especially strong, 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Buying is brisk, with 
demand widely diversified. With few 
exceptions bookings are for second quar- 
ter and only on a few items, including 
steel plate, are producers accepting or- 
ders for delivery before the end of March. 

While there has been some easing in 
demand from the automotive industry, 
owing to labor troubles in Canada and 
the United States, which have affected 
production schedules here, these consum- 
ers continue to take delivery and are es- 
tablishing inventory for future use. Car 
and locomotive builders maintain a 
steady flow of orders for steel, and buy- 
ing has been more pronounced recently 
from electrical equipment makers and 
the agricultural implement industry. La- 
bor troubles which threatened the steel 
industry a few weeks ago, failed to ma- 
terialize, and it is believed that this prob- 
lem has been overcome, for the present 
at least. Steel production in Canada 
is at about the lowest level in more than 
four years, but there is a possibility that 
higher production will be attained be- 
fore the end of this quarter when equip- 
ment repairs have been completed. 
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Despite the fact that consumption of 


sheets by the automotive industry is low, 
there has been no easing in the supply 
situation for either black or galvanized 
sheets, both of which are in heavy de- 
mand. Sheet production is being in- 
creased in Hamilton, but so far has not 
reached a point where producers can 
fill all demands of consumers. Books 
are rapidly being filled for second quar- 
ter. 

Merchant pig iron demand showed lit- 
tle change during the week with sales 
totaling approximately 11,000 tons. There 
have been indications of tightening in 
supply in the past couple of weeks as 
producers are making more extensive use 
of their own pig iron to offset the short- 
age of scrap. As a result of a possible 
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1026 S. Homan Ave. 


shortage some of the larger melters have 
started to place contracts for future de- 
livery whereas formerly most of the buy- 
ing was on a spot delivery basis. 

No improvement is reported in supply 
of scrap and dealers state that receipts 
are not sufficient to keep their yard crews 
fully engaged. Shipments to _ steel 
mills are running less than twenty- 
five per cent of requirements with the 
result that they are making heavy with- 
drawals from stockpiles to meet require- 
ments. Receipts of cast scrap and stove 
plate are practically at a standstill, and 
melters in most instances have no sur- 
plus for current needs. 

Output of steel ingots and castings in 
November rose to 207,981 net tons or 68.8 

per cent of capacity, and compares with 
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205,846 tons or 68.1 per cent for Octo- 
ber. The month’s output included 200,- 
932 tons of ingots and 7049 tons of steel 
castings. In the eleven months ending 
with November production of steel in- 
gots and castings totaled 2,662,042 net 
tons, or 4.2 per cent below the 2,780,928 
tons reported for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944, 

November pig iron production fell 
to the lowest monthly total in more than 
four years, totaling 134,651 net tons, 
which was 58.3 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity, and compares with 140,693 tons 
or 60.9 per cent for October. Produc- 
tion included 101,075 tons of basic iron 
of which 94,745 tons were for further 
use of producers and 6300 tons for sale; 
23,231 tons of foundry iron and 10,345 
tons of malleable iron, all the latter two 
grades being for sale. For the eleven 
months ended Nov. 30, pig iron produc- 
tion totaled 1,642,733 net tons which 
is 4.1 per cent under production report- 
ed for the same period of last year. 

Following are comparative production 
digures for iron and steel in net tons: 


Steel Ingots, Pig Ferro- 

Castings Iron alloys 

Nov., 1945 207,981 134,651 13,360 
Oct., 1945 205,846 140,693 14,555 
Nov., 1944 269,923 146,972 13,517 


11 mos., 1945 2,662,042 1,642,733 171,522 
11 mos., 1944 2,780,928 1,713,467 170,037 
11 mos., 1943 2,769,156 1,621,009 201,649 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2700 tons, Du Pont building, Wilmington, Del., 
through Turner Construction Co., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1350 tons, warehouse for Sears, Roebuck Co., 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

£00 tons, mail order warehouse, Minneapolis, 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids Dec. 19. 


270 tons, plant for Italian Cooking Oil Co., 
Lyndhurst, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through L. C. Bowers & 
Son, Princeton, N. J. 

287 tons, Soelch overhead bridge, Dane county, 
Wis., for State Highway Commission, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Waterways 
Engineering Co., Green Bay, Wis., contractor; 
bids Dec. 11. 

155 tons, boiler house, addition, Pekin, IIl., 
for Comm Products Refining Co., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, IIL; 
Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, engineers; bids 
Dec, 17. 

155 tons, boiler house, bunkers, Chicago, for 
Armour & Co., to Hansell-Elcock Co., Chi- 
cago; bids Oct. 19. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2010 steel superstructure, Pennsylvania _rail- 
road bridge, Tuscarawas river, local protec- 
tion project, Massillon, O.; bids Feb. 12 to 
U. S. engineer, Huntington, W. Va.; work 
also takes 28 tons steel castings and 18 tons 
steel forgings. 

1500 tons, structural fabricating shop and run- 
way, Milwaukee, for Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad; bids Jan. 28. 

1275 tons, grade separation structures, Klingle 
Road at Porter street N. W., Washington, 
D.C.; J. D. Hedin Construction Co., Wash- 
ington low on general contract at $504,496. 

750 tons, various buildings, Texas City, Tex.. 
for Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

700 tons, highway bridge, Oakville, Iowa, for 
State Highway Commission; bids Jan. 8. 
596 tons, highway bridge, Wapello, Iowa, for 
State Highway Commission; bids Jan. 8. 
500 tons, highway bridge, Columbus, Tex., for 

State Highway Commission. 





435 tons, Wolf Creek dam, Cumberland river, 
Russell county, Kentucky, bids Feb. 5 to 
U. S. engineer, Nashville, Tenn.; other ma- 
terials, 805 tons penstocks, 170 tons mis- 
cellaneous metal work, 50 tons wrought 
iron, 26 tons hand railing and 110 tons 
black steel pipe. 

500 tons, hangar, Chicago, for United Air Lines; 
bids Jan. 17. 

800 tons, warehouse, Chicago, for Diamond 
Alkali Co. 

200 tons, hangar, Crestview, Fla., for United 
States Engineers. 

800 tons or more, 251-foot bridge Judith River, 
Montana; bids to highway commission, 
Helena, Mont., Jan. 23. 


150 tons, nine hydraulic hoists, Grand Coulee 
dam; Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
low, $360,500. 

140 tons, dam and appurtenant work, Dela- 
ware reservoir project, Olentangy river, 
Ohio; bids to U. S. engineer, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 14; other materials, 218 tons reintorc- 
ing bars, 30 tons miscellaneous metal, 10 
tons steel grating, 22 tons five-inch bridge 
flooring, 189 tons crest gates, 36-ton gate 
operating machinery, hand railing, pipe and 
miscellaneous. 

200 tons, building addition, Wildroot Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, Metzger Construction Corp., Buffalo, 
contractor. 

125 tons, sea wall, Hampton Beach, N. H.; 
bids Jan. 24; also several hundred tons steel 
sheet piling. 

115 tons, relocating Union Pacific Railway for 
Cascade dam, Idaho; bids to Reclamation 
Bureau, Boise, Idaho, Feb. 28. 

100 tons or more, 75 to 125 thirty-foot steel 
towers and counterpoise towers and 20 to 50 
thirty-foot extensions, also extra sets and 
parts, Civilian Aeronautical Administration, 
Washington; bids Jan. 18. 

100 tons or more, 174-foot steel and concrete 
overpass near Great Falls, Mont.; bids to 
highway commission, Jan. 23. 

100 tons, control ‘tower, Coast Guard airfield, 
Port Angeles, Wash.; Hendrickson Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, low at $19,600. 

Unstated tonnage, hoists for penstock coaster 
gates, Grand Coulee dam, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver; McKiernan-Terry Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J., low on f.o.b. basis at $360,500. 

Unstated tonnage, 40-ton gantry crane, Kes- 
wick dam, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver; 
Judson-Pacific-Murphy Corp., low, $48,059 
f.o.b. San Francisco. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCED BARS PLACED 


700 tons, apartment hotel, Evanston, IIll., for 
Northwestern University, to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Chicago; R. C. Wieboldt Co., 
Chicago, contractor. 

600 tons, research laboratory, Whiting, Ind., 
for Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Gust K. 
Newberg Co., Chicago, contractor; bids 
Dec. 10. 


REINFORCED BARS PENDING 


2150 tons, Wolf creek dam, Cumberland river, 
Russell county, Kentucky; bids Feb. 5 to 
U. S. engineer, Nashville, Tenn. 

800 tons or more, Washington state highway 
spans and passes; bids to Olympia, Jan. 22. 

200 tons or more, state bridge Lewis county, 
Washington; Rumsey & Co., Seattle, general 
contractor. 

242 tons, bridges, Louisa county, Iowa, for 
State Highway Commission; A. Olson Con- 
struction Co., Waterloo, Iowa, low; bids 
Jan. 8. 

210 tons, highway construction, Linn county, 
Iowa, for State Highway Commission; Cen- 
tral Engineering Co., Davenport, Iowa, low; 
bids Jan. 8. 

110 tons, power station, Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
Allied Paper Mills; Sargent & Lundy, Chi- 
cago, engineers. 
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PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


100 tons or more, elevated steel water tank 
for Lynden, Wash., to H. D. Fowler, 
Seattle, for Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


PIPE 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


300 tons or more, 8 and 6-inch Class 150, bell 
and spigot, and fittings; bids to I. S. Fetter- 
man, city purchasing agent, Spokane, Wash., 
Jan. 17. 

120 tons, eight-inch, cement-lined, Panama, 
sch. 8129; bids in. 

STEEL PIPE PENDING 


500 tons or more, 2541 feet, 78-inch electric 
welded steel water pipe for replacement, 
City Light, Seattle; Paul Jarvis Inc., Seattie, 
low, $164,016. 


100 tons or more, steel pipe line and concrete 
structures, Salt Lake Aqueduct, Bureau ot 
Reclamation, Provo, Utah; Cdrl B. Warren, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah, low at $442,751.50. 


RAILS, CARS . 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, two lightweight trains, eight 
coaches each, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Boston & Maine, 20 seventy-ton steel covered 
hopper cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Missouri Pacific, 100 seventy-ton steel covered 
hopper cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 100 fifty-ton box 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York; previously reported as placed by the 
West Virginia Railway. 

RAILROAD CARS PENDING 

Cleveland Transit System, 50 trackless trolleys, 
bids Jan. 14. 


Employment Reported at 
Highest Peacetime Level 
(Concluded from Page 51) 


result is a picture of sharp expansion in 
manufacturing and mining for civilians. 
Industrial production for civilians has 
increased by at least 50 per cent, perhaps 
as much as 75 per cent, since July.” 
Mr. Hoffman called our postwar 
achievements to date a tribute to the 
American system of free enterprise. How- 
ever, he warned that “the behavior of 
employment, sales, production, and prices 
all point to the great demand for goods 
and services and the consequent danger 
of inflation. It underlines the warnings 
of history that great care will be required 
to prevent runaway prices in the transi- 
tion. We cannot allow our progress thus 
far to be wasted away by inflation. 
Rapid as our progress has been thus 
far, there is still a considerable way to 
go before satisfactory levels of employ- 
ment are reached. Employment of the 
men still to be demobilized will require 
several million more jobs. But barring 
continued widespread industrial disputes, 
it now appears that we shall reach satis- 
factorily high levels of employment more 
quickly than most of us would have 
thought possible six months ago.” 
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At lefi—Standard yle “M” Littell 

Feed, equip ae af Soli straightener, 
mounted on left-hand side of an O.B.1. press, 
feeding left to right. Below—same unit, 
including Littell Automatic Centering Reel. 



































FASTER production, better quality, lower costs, 
are assured with LITTELL Style “M” Roll Feeds— 
sturdy, efficient units that keep plant schedule 
going. Automatic in operation, they protect work- 
men‘s hands and lower insurance rates. Hardened 
and ground feeding rolls. Positive, silent rolier 
drive for high speed, accuracy and durability. 
Two-piece driving disc, convenient feed adjustment 
and calibrated feed. 

LITTELL Roll Feeds are made in Single- and 
Double-Roll types, for stamping, blanking, cup- 
ping, drawing operations. Capacities and mod- 
sls for handling stock up to .156” thick by 30” 
wide. Speeds, 50 to 200 strokes per minute. 
Length of stock advance per stroke up to 50”. 
Stock usually fed to feeds from Littell 
Reels or Coil Cradles. Straighteners 
and Scrap Winders can also be pro- 
vided. 


RE QUEST 
BULLETINS 


F.J.LITTELL L MACHINE CO. 


4I6SRAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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HOOK ‘ER ON—PLUG ’ER IN 


Sa\ BOVE YOU SEE WHY the Erie Electric Bucket 
St works in its own headroom controlled 
from the crane cab. This sturdily constructed 
bucket needs only to be hooked over the crane 
hook and power line plugged in. The map in the 
cab controls the opening of the bucket from 
cracking the lips to any degree of opening or 
closing. The extra in-built weight permits easy 
penetration. Write for complete particulars. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO 
961 GEIST ROAD e« ERIE PA 


BM ERIE BUCKETS iciesc critics cous 
| ELECTRIC OVERHEAD CRANES 





THE:MOST COMPLETE LINE BUILT PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 
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MICHIGAN 


BLISSFIELD, MICH.—Blissfield Lenawee Co- 
Operative, Blissfield, has plans by Shreve, 
Anderson & Walker, Michigan Bank Bldg., 
Detroit, for a steel and brick power plant 
costing about $200,000, 


DETROIT—Redford Tool & Die Co., 17170 
Rockdale St., is taking bids on steel and 
brick plant at Gardner St., and Telegraph 
Rd., to cost about $40,000. 


DETROIT—Miller Laundry Machinery UCo., 
8427 Harper Ave., has been incorporated 
with 2750 shares stock no par value to manu- 
facture machinery, parts and accessories, by 
Theodore Sirene, 528 Vinewood Ave., Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 


DETROIT—Nor Jay Co., 2927 Puritan Ave., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture automotive parts, by Roy 
Rotter, 18908 Cherrylawn Ave. 


DETROIT—Huron Forge & Machine Co., 9041 
Alpine St., has let contract to R. E. Dailey 
& Co., 9900 Northlawn St., for a one-story 
plant structure estimated to cost $100,000. 


DETROIT—Nuera Gear Co., 2802 Barlum 
Tower, has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital to do general manufacturing, by Wil- 
liam Finnk, 18070 Northlawn Ave. 


DETROIT—Abel Tool Salvage Co., 1264 Mel 
drum Ave.. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital to service and salvage cutting 
tools, by William J. Abel Jr., 22410 Grosse 
Pointe Rd., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


DETROIT—Atomic Gear & Grinding Inc., 1532 
National Bank Bldg., has been incorporated 
with $40000 canital to manufacture ma- 
chine parts and do grinding work, by Sam 


Licari, 19464 Helen Ave. 


JETROIT—Parts Processing Corp., 2100 How- 
ard St., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture valves and metal 
products, by Arthur A. Bull, same address. 


DETROIT—Franklin Tool Co.. 1438 Franklin 
St.. has been incorporated with $50.000 can- 
ital to manufacture tools and dies, by Maurice 
Dreifuss, 1619 Dime Bldg. 


DETROIT—Rex-O Products Co., 12622 Wood- 
row Wilson Ave., has been incorporated with 
$25 000 capital to deal in metal products, 
by Rudolph F. Otto, 12225° Promenade Ave. 


DETROIT—Production Welding Corp., 821 
Penobscot Bldg., has been incorporated with 
$25.000 capital to deal in steel and cast iron 
products, by Arthur I. Gould, same address. 


DETROIT—Orley Bros. Co., Inc., 680 East Fort 
St., has been incorporated with $100,006 
capital to manufacture metal and wood prod- 
ucts, by George Orley, same address. 


DETROIT—Central Boiler & Mfg. Co., 5818 
Rivard St., has been incorporated with $350.- 
000 capital to deal in machines, tanks and 
boilers, by Harold C. McGregor, same ad-, 
dress. 


DETROIT—Delta Industries Inc., 914 Lafayette 
Bldg., has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture machine products, 
by Kenneth H. Meyerholtz, 505 McBride 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


DETROIT—Intervale Screw Products Co., 
1421 Springwells Ave., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture metal 
goods and parts, by Luie Camden, 11723 
Hubbell St. 


MICH:—Melin Tool Co. 
Inc., 1331 Phillips Ave., has been incor- 
porated with $175,000 capital to manufac- 
ture cutting tools, by William Melin, 501 
Edgemere Drive SE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—B. M. Baker Inc., 
1661 Monroe St. NW., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to do general manu- 
facturing, by Bertrand M. Baker, same ad- 
dress. 


GRAND MICH.—Novel Products 


RAPIDS, 





CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


Manufacturers Inc., 900 Michigan Trust 
Bldg., has been: incorporated with $50,000 
capital to do general manufacturing, by Max 
W. Hofmeister, 1936 Francis St. SE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Ottawa Steel &@ 
Mfg. Co., 1052 Ottawa Ave., has been incor 
porated with $100,000 capital to deal ia 
metal and other stampings, by Pearl Berman, 
1320 Sherman Ave. SE. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Litemetal Diecast Inc., 
437 Ferm St., has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to cast, fabricate and ma- 
chine light metals, by Hayes Industries Inc., 
same address. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Mid-State Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., 759 S. M. 40, Route No. 5, Mid- 
land, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture tools, dies, fixtures 
and plastic products, by Stanley Stark, same 
address. 

MIDLAND, MICH.—Fox DeLuxe Brewing Co. 
is having plafis drawn for a three-story 100 x 


225-foot brewery addition to house ageing 
tanks, to cost about $1 million, of which 
$450,000 is for equipment. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Cambridge Steam 
Corp., care Cambridge Electric Light Co., 


384 Western Ave., plans a steam plant on 


First St. to cost about $3 million. 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Magnus Metal Division 
National Lead Co. has let contract to Farine 
Bros., 61 Bridge St., Newton, Mass., for a 
machine shop and furnace plant addition es- 
timated to cost over $40,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—-Bryant Electric Co., 


1421 State St., has let contract to Gellatly 
Construction Co., 25 Housatonic Ave., tor 


a three-story plant building 95 x 240 feet. 


DANBURY, CONN.—Danbury Industrial Corp., 
205 Main St., has let contract to B. J. Dolan, 
207 Greenwood Ave., Bethel, Mass., tor a 
one-story 100 x 200-foot and 20 x 40-foot 
plant, to cost about $155,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—FEastern 
Co., E. B. Stirlen, president, 45 Fox St, 
has plans by Leo F. Caproni, 1221 Chapel 
St., for a one-story 100 x 290-foot plant 
building costing about $100,000. 


Engineering 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Peabody Engineers 
Corp., 93 Maple St., has let contract to 


DeLuca Construction Co., 322 Main St. tor 
a one-story plant building 80 x 125 teet, 
to cost about $40,000. L. F. Caproni, 1221 
Chapel St., New Haven, is architect. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—lIeah Mfg. Co., East 
Aurora St., has plans by Leo F. Caproni 
1221 Chapel St., for a one-story 100 x 400- 
foot brick, steel and concrete plant building 
costing about $150,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Bird & Son Inc., 


Dexter Rd., is having plans drawn tor a 
40 x 45-foot power plant addition and re- 
placing turbines, boilers, etc., to cost over 
$40,000. John A. Stevens Co., 16 Shattuck 
St., Lowell, Mass., is consulting engineer. 


NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J.—L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp., 9200 Russell St., Detroit, has let con- 
tract to W. Ehret, 209 Academy St., for a 
plant building estimated to cost $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE, PA.—A. M. Byers Clark 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, plans a plant addition 40 x 
500 feet, to cost about $150,000. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Allen 


Co., 


Iron & Steel 
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IS ONLY 
AS 
STRONG AS- 


When that weakest link goes . 
applied chain repair link quickly brings the 
chain back to its maximum strength. It’s 


. . this easily 


attached in a jiffy ...no fuss or bother... 
and it’s there to stay. 

This clever device, drop-forged by us for 
one of our customers, has the built-in stam- 
ina that is typical of all Forgings by Phoenix 
... the ability to withstand the stresses and 
strains of constant use . . . made possible 
through proper selection of metals, accurate 
forging, and carefully controlled grain flow. 

Perhaps you have an application where 
Forgings by Phoenix can improve your prod- 
uct and reduce production costs. It’s a possi- 
bility well worth investigating. Just drop us 


a line. We'll gladly discuss your problems 
. and there’s no obligation. 


with you.. 
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PHOENIX 





Forging Division of 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 





CATASAUQUA <4 
JOLIET 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ILLINOIS 
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And for Blast Cleaning, try 
20th CENTURY BLAST 
STEEL SHOT AND GRIT 


It is remarkably uniform and so tough and durable 
that you can depend on it to hold to its size range 
longer. This is important because there is a size of 
blast cleaning abrasive that is just right for your 
work and the slower it wears, the better your results. 
20th Century Blast is made in all sizes—scientifically 
graded to new S.A.E. Specifications. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write for Samples and Price List. 
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Main Office and Plant: 
880 E. 67th Street, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Howell Works: Howell, Mich. 













Let Willson-Weld Glass 
Guard Your Welders Eyes 
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For help with your welding eye 
protection problems, consult your 
Willson distributor or write for 
further information. 





GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


WIciSON 


INCORPORATED 


PRODUCTS 


Established 1870 


233 WASHINGTON STREET e READING, PA., U.S.A. 








Co., Norristown, Pa., is having plans made 
for a plant addition and alterations to cost 
about $50,000. 


LESTER, PA.—Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
339 Boulevard of Allies, Pittsburgh, plans 
additions and alterations to cost about $2,- 
400,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Brown Instrument Co., 
Wayne Ave. and Roberts St., plans plant ad- 
ditions and alterations to cost in excess ot 


$150,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Hunting Park Ave. and 25th St., plans ad- 
ditions and alterations to its plant, to cost 
about $4 million. 


PHILADELPHIA—Atlantic Metals Corp., 2117 
East York St., is having plans prepared tor 
a plant addition costing about $50,000. 


PITTSBURGH, E. L. Wiegand Co., 7500 
Thomas Blvd., plans a two-story plant 96 x 
161 feet, including conveyors and _ other 
equipment and three tile silos, costing about 
$150,000. Prack & Prack, Martin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, are architects. 


SHARON HILL, PA.—Curtis Publishing Co., 
Walnut and Sixth Sts., Philadelphia, has let 
contract for design and construction of a 
boiler plant and publishing plant to Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., 40 Federal St., 
Boston, to cost over $750,000. 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN, O.—Grieder Machine Tool 
& Die Co. plans a new plant building and 
addition to present plant, at cost of about 
$100,000. 


CLEVELAND—kKilroy Structural Steel Co., 
13800 Miles Ave., will build an 85 x 400- 
foot plant at 8500 Union Ave., to cost over 
$100,000, for occupancy next spring. 


CLEVELAND — Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., G. 
S. Dively, vice president and general man- 
ager, 4510 East 71st St., has expansion plans 
including additions to plants at Cleveland 
and Dayton, O., costing about $200,000. 


CLEVELAND—Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co., James W. Corey, president, 1088 
Ivanhoe Rd., includes in expansion program 
an additional building with equipment, and 
another plant for small motor frames, new 
products and additional] capital. 


CLEVELAND—Buckeye Vacuum Cleaner & 
Supply Co., 10615 St. Clair Ave., Samuel 
Strauss, president, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital and 250 shares no par 
value to manufacture electrical supplies and 
equipment. 


CLEVELAND — Hocking Valley Mfg. Co., 
Guardian Bldg., with plant at Lancaster, O., 
has been incorporated with 2000 shares at 
$100 each, by T. C. Alfred, president. 


COSHOCTON, O.—Steel Ceilings Inc., recently 
incorporated, has bought a plant on North 
Third St., for which equipment will be 
bought for manufacture of steel acoustical 


ceilings. Wallace Sauer is manager. 


ELYRIA, O.—Diamond Products Inc., care W. 
C. Weslon, 333 Prospect St., has been in- 
corporated with 500 shares at $100 each 
and 1500 shares no par value to manufacture 
core and casing bits, shells and wheels, by 
Edgar P. Stocker and associates. 


KENT, O.—Twin Coach Co., 850 West Main 
St., has bid approximately $500,000 for the 


former Curtiss-Wright plant at Buffalo air- 
port, containing 200,000 square feet floor 


space. Plan is to use plant for construction 
of super-twin bus. 


NORWALK, O.—Norwalk Chemical Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital and 
1000 shares no par value to manufacture in- 
dustrial chemicals; Carpenter & Freeman, 
Citizens National Bank Bldg., agents. 


SANDUSKY, O.—Klotz Machinery Co., Robert 
Clark, general manager, Water St., will build 
a one-story 40 x 50-foot factory as fire re- 
placement, costing $45,000. 











ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Screw Machine Engineering Co., 
4125 West Lake St., has let contract to 
Enger Bros., 4910 West St. Paul St., tor a 
one-story manufacturing building 125 x 126 
feet. N. Rosenberg Co., 3906 North Harlem 
Ave., is architect. 

CHICAGO—Central Steel & Wire Co., 300 
West 5lst St., will let contract soon tor a 
one-story warehouse addition 100 x 600 feet 
from plans by Alshuler & Friedman, 28 Kast 
Jackson Blvd., architects. 


MARYLAND 
Steel Products Co., 
one-story 
traveling 


BALTIMORE—AMaryland 
1600 Ridgely St., is building a 
addition 80 x 200 feet, with two 
cranes, for work shop and garage. 


BALTIMORE—Eastem Iron & Steel Co., 121 
Colvin St., has bought a site at 6301 Erd- 
man Ave. and will build a plant containing 
16,000 square feet for manufacture of struc- 


tural and ornamental iron work. Morris 
Zimlin is president. 
BALTIMORE—Harry C. Weiskittel Co. Inc., 


4901 Pulaski Highway, manufacturer of soil 
pipe and fittings and gas ranges, has let 
contract for an 80 x 120-foot plant addition. 


BALTIMORE — General Refractories Co., 
Chesapeake Ave. and Seventh St., Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of magnesite and chrome brick 
and other refractory materials, is building 
an addition 100 x 250 feet. 


BALTIMORE—Ellicott Machine Corp., 1611 
Bush St., manufacturer of hydraulic dredges, 
dredging machinery, sand pumps, etc., has 
let contract for a one-story addition 30 x 
128 feet for manufacturing purposes. 


BALTIMORE—Locke Insulator Co., Charles 
and Cromwell Sts., General Electric Co. sub- 
sidiary, is building a plant addition of 30,000 
square feet to enlarge production and house 
a complete ceramic pilot plant. 


BALTIMORE—American Can Co., Hudson and 
Boston Sts., plans a manufacturing building 
at North Point Rd. and Erdman Ave. to 
cost about $5 to $6 million. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Car-Anth Mfg. & Supply Co., 
6801 South Broadway, Julius C. Engbert, 
owner, has bought site on Michigan Ave. and 
will build one-story -plant building with 25,- 
000 square feet floor space for manufacture 
of electrical specialties. Plans are by A. F. 


& Arthur Stauder, 3608 South Grand Blvd. 


ST. LOUIS—Dill-Hough Co., 608 South Main 
St., has let contract to A. L. Jackson, general 
contractor, 161 East Erie St., Chicago, tor 
a one-story 52 x 78-foot warehouse, 20 x 24- 
foot pump house and alterations to ware- 
house building at 419 DeSoto Ave. J. E. 
Tarling and P. T. Siebke, 2807 North Grand 
Blvd., are architects. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., Green Bay, will let contract soon for 
superstructure of powerplant addition. A. A. 
Carson, care owner, is chief engineer. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—H. B. Williams, 3200 Worth 
St., plans three 64 x 100-foot machine shop 
and foundry buildings to cost about $40,000. 

DAINGERFIELD, TEX.—R. G. LeTourneau 
Inc., Peoria, Ill., builder of earth moving 
machinery and roadbuilding equipment, plans 
a plant here to cost about $750,000. 


IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS, I[0WA—Cherry-Burrell Co., 


Sixth St. and Wilson Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, 
has let contract to M. Mildenstein, 1714 E. 
Ave., Des Moines, and Weitz Co. Inc., Flem- 
ing Bldg., Des Moines, for a factory costing 
about $1,500,000. H. R. Green Engineer- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, is engineer. 
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Also producers 
of “GRADE A” 
hammerboards 













PROCESSING CARRIERS 


Rolock custom-built baskets, crates, trays, 
racks and fixtures have the definite ad- 
vantage that engineered-to-the-job design 
provides. Add to this our thorough 
knowledge of processing requirements, 
and you will see why Rolock Carriers save 
effort, time and money. This Centrifugal 
Basket, for instance, was specially built for 
use in the popular Kreider Centrifugal 
Dryer . . . and is available with rigid or 
swinging bails, with or without cover. 
Size 11%” x 12”, material optional. 


Check your present equipment. See if 
Rolock can’t improve your metal handling 
systems. Recommendations on request. 





OUR CATALOG PRESENTS NEW IDEAS 







ROLOCKH, INC. 


1380 Kings Highway East, Fairfield, Conn. 
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IRWIN 


For many years Irwin has been 
experimenting and testing special glues 
in order to offer a wider hammerboard 
that would stand up and take the gaff 
in constant use. 


Reports from plants that have given 


“WELDROCK” boards terrific punish- 
ment claim that they stand up 50% 
longer and can still be cut down and 
used on smaller hammers. 


GIVE “WELDROCK” A TRY 
prompt delivery 


y INC. Garland, Pa. 











SEAMLESS 
HIGH PRESSURE 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 


HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 


Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 


Other TISCO Products: 


m MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS e 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS « SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE @) 1742 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON 4x> STEEL COMPANY 


HIGH BRIDGE, N. J. & EASTON, PA. 
Cylinder Sales Office: 110 East 42nd St. New York 17. N. Y. 













































We can make it. Only a few of the 
diversified Springs and Spring Parts 
Hubbard has made are illustrated here. 
Look them over. You may find a part 
close to what you want. Send us your 
specifications or prints on the particular 
part you need. 


Hubbard also makes small Stampings and 
Wire Forms. 


















M-D-HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


PONTIAC 12, MICHIGAN 








25 CENTRAL AVENUE -« 





WE have the know how, the machines, 

the people and a new larger plant to 
save you money on “Fussy Parts’’, requir- 
ing accuracy in volume production . . . 
This big shop can be an important de- 
partment to your factory. 


May we quote on your requirements? 


i oe mea Pittsburgh 




















i” DIFFERENTIAL 'pickilag of iron and Steel oy wanes o. tmuen 




















Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, ling room practice and — and 
tis Locomotives, Lorries Price ‘ THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
AXLESS reins ond $5.15, (25e6d) 1213 W. 80 St” "Cleveland, ©. 
Complete Haulage Systems ] 520-8 | 




















|r PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate smali-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
GHENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaif Street Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 
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A complete line of -lubricated flexible 
ai Sales offices in 


and 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 

















Helping to solve gearing problems has 
been our job for many years. Now, more 
than ever, a dependable gear manufac- 
turer is vital in maintaining your pro- 
duction schedules, Let us help. We 
produce spur gears up to 12 feet in 
diameter and of all practical materials. 


Write for complete information. 


Distributors of Ramsey Silent 
drives and couplings. 


SEE: 


SE 
re size and type for t 
purpose principal industrial centers. (See ‘ 
Clessined” Peon Mle or write main office and factory for engineering data 


$071 West Lake St. Chicave 44, UL 


Chain 




















WE HAVE NO ‘HU-HU * 
CUSTOMER 


If you are tired of being mired in a bog of 
unkept delivery promises and production 





¥ Hawaiian for 
Impatient - Angry 





For run-a-rounds let ® 
SPECIFICATION - x ”y ye 

CUT GEARS Qnhes ef 
SPROCKETS east 
RACKS... 

whug Soe 

Huy Watetal ‘ake care of your requirements. Highest 
Any 2 “ue quality workmanship is assured. Rigid 


testing and inspection in our modern 
plant geared for volume, on schedule, 
production puts an end to your gear 
worries. 


. . . DELIVERY 


AS PROMISED 


Bittle 







A line on your letterhead 
brings our 272 page Catalog 
and Engineering Handbook 








THE PLANT THAT QUALITY AND SERVICE BUILT 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4545 VAN BUREN STREET id ile \clomre miaa), fel b) 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. 





SPRING COTTERS (G=——— | 


RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 
and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 











METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
67 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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MERRILL 
SPECIAL 


DROP FORGINGS 





e 
We make our own 


drop forging dies 
and trimmers, and 
forge in our drop 
hammers with a ca- 
pacity of 600 lbs. to 
3000 Ibs. inclusive. 


Write us on either standard or special requirements 


MERRILL 
BROTHERS 


“Forging Ahead for Eighty Years’ 








| Dept. S, 56-12 ARNOLD AVENUE, MASPETH, N. Y. 
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SAFETY LETTERS AND "FIGURES 


(mae. TRADE MARK) 


©25% to 50% 


service 

e Will not spall, will not 
mushroom 

e Deeper impression with 
less exertion 

e Any size character from 
316° ot" 


more 









WRITE FOR 4 WNNINGHAM C0. 
LITERATUR ED SSR AMET age Cle: 


172 E. Carsen St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HELP PREVENT AN ACCIDENT TODAY! 
















COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
us and 


lp felali adel] Maat aiolt 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


nr 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 


49TH ST. & AVR. PITTSBURGH, PA 


for Ferro 









Have It Galvanized by— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 
Galvanized Products Furnished 


“SILVERY 


ESSENTIAL 
FOR ALL 
FERROUS METALLURGY 


tHe JACKSON IRON & STEEL co. 

















- JACKSON, OHIO 






Full Warehouse Service." 
sans : STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED ° ETC. ® 

Write for Monthly Stock List . 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. a 


Broadway at 11th St.. Lono Island City 2. N. Y. o 
Seweeawewy ee eae ow 


ad 





2 
2a 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 





* 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH use HACK SAWS 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


Ki. d. Phone: MArhet 3-400 «¢ N.Y. Paene: REstor 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD S$T., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
PERFORATED 








TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





OTOH 





oH PERFORATED METALS 
HCH FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 

















BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 


























Wed Ge ey ey t's ee cep ad © 
FOUNDRY GATES « RUNNERS 


(Lonyer Lengths 





Clay Manufacturers Since 1889 
Also other Refractories 
NATIONAL FIREPROGFING CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 








Pn Steel Abrasives 
FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
GRIT 


ANGULAR STEEL 
PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO, PITTSBURGH. PA. 


BOSTON, MASS 








STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO., 
mo. See i RON , Fe 
PHILADELPHIA iw York EDD YSTONE 
Engineers - Centractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 















All sizes and finishes 
ALSO WIRE SCREEN CLOTH 


_THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 






Over 40 years 
experience. 


Literature on request 


WHITEHEAD 


STAMPING CO. 
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Wire HEAD 
1837 W. Lafayette Blvd. 


Est. 1903 
Detroit 16, Michigan 
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EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








JOINT OFFERING 


NEW TUBULAR GOODS 


Both items in 20 ft. lengths. Victaulic Adapters, both ends. 
900 Ibs. test pressure. 
Recommended for: 

Air, gas or water lines 

Working pressure to 150 Ibs. p.s.i. 


300,000 ft. 4" Dia. New Tubing | 
180,000 ft. 6" Dia. New Tubing | 


50,000 ft. 8" O.D. New 18 Lb. P.E. Line Pipe — Avense lensth, 32 4 
136,000 ft. 1034" O.D. New 37 Lb. P.E. Line Pipe — Averse lensth, 35 #t 
70,000 ft. 14" O.D. New 54 Lb. P.E. Line Pipe — Averse lensth, 33 it 
55,000 ft. 185<" O.D. New 91 Lb. P.E. Line Pipe — Averse lensth, 40 &. 


The above, with numerous other items, 
are wholly owned and offered for sale by: 


ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


2nd Ave., 50th-5ist Street No. 13th & Berry Sts. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Brocklyn 11, N. Y. 
Windsor 9-6300 EVergreen 7-8100 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


New York 7 
BArclay 7-2111 


RAILS tevin 


San Francisco 4 
EXbrook 3068 


Chicago 4 


Pittsburgh 30 
CENtral 6759 


WAlnut 3300 











BLOWERS.-FANS 
EXHAUSTERS’ 


“Lungs for Industry’’ 


FOR SALE 
NEW SEAMLESS TUBING 








A First Quality Grade 


‘ wall x 10-12’ Igths. 
460” wall x 10-12’ 
.460” wall x 10-12’ Igths. 
90 tons cold finished te 50; 1.265” 
x .546” wall x 14-15’ Igths. 


546" wall x 14-16’ Igths. 
JOS. aRtEnsron's SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards 





184 tons net Des finished ree 2.125” O.D. 
1263 tens igs Gaished NE8750; Ee" O.D. 
93 tens het finished re “ 2.500” O.D. 


305 tons “ rolled NE8750, =. O.D. 





St. Clair County, Ill. 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5S Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

* TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 














SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 
More TRON & STEEL 41 
for your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 














ROLLING MILLS | 
and EQUIPMENT 


F FRANK B. PNTTSBORGH, 


LIVER. BLDG 


January 21, 1946 


Rail, Accessories 
Railway Equipment 








REBUILT and GUARANTEED 


Prompt Shipments from. a _ Large Stock 


All Types— All Makes—All Sizes 
And We Really Rebuild ‘Em. 


General Blower Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
514 N. Dearborn St 


MORTON GROVE, ILL. 
8604 Ferris Ave. 











RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
jae “Tocemotives, cranes and other 
way ma 


Write, "wire or phone for prices 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 














RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA_ 








HAMMERS, 3-B & 4-B Naszel M.D 

LATHE, Turret 24” Gisholt, 6-1/4” hole. 
PRESS, Ferging 1000 ten United Steam-Hyd. 
PLANER,O.8. 60° x 60’ x 14’. D&H M.D. 

SHAPER, 36’ Merten =" Cut. 

SHEARS, >, Aligater 1°—4 

SHEAR, pees 4 it biades 2-1/2” sq. M.D. 

SLOTTER, 12” nam, 35” table. B.D. 

STRAIGHTENER PLATE, ilo" = 1- 1/4” H&J. 

STRAIGHTENER, 42’ W-F, 11 roli, 2-6/8" dia. 

WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1208 Heuse Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








—— 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CoO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 

Phone—Barciay 7-2111 
PP. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 3¢ 

Phone—Wainut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 

c. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2009 Fenkell Ave., Detreit 3 

Phone—Townsend 8-1172 








FOR SALE 
Pangborn Sandblast Cleaning Table 


Model LD 1—8 feet—In good condition— 
exceptionally clean. May be inspected— 
Can load immediately. 


Cast Metals Corporation 
Deshler, Ohio Phone 206 











WANTED 


1 new or used ELECTRIC MOTOR, 600-800 
H.P., approximately 250 RPM., 60 cycle, 3 
phase, A.C., 220 or 3800 Volk. 
1 new or used SPEED REDUCING UNIT 
for 600-800 H.P. motor, ratio 1-5. 

Address Box 373 
STEEL, 16 E. 43rd St., New York City 17 





WANTED 


ANGLES—all sizes—5’ up. 
1-1/4” to 3” 
mie 4 ll ft. and up. 


FLATS 1/4” x 1-1/4’—6" up. 
WILLIAMS IRON WORKS 
438 E. 102 St., N. Y. 29, N. Y. 





WANTED 
PLATE SHEAR 


5 Ft. to 8 Ft. — °%;” to 1” Plate 


Midland Structural Steel Co. 
1300 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Illinois 








WANTED 


1—10 ton O.E.T. Crane, 2 trolley 75’ to 80’ 
Span A. C. or D. C. 

1—Runway for above, 200’ to 600’ 

1—Steel Building for about 200° to 600’ 

1—Steel Plate Shear 1/2” to 3/4” by 96” 


Capacity 
Address Box 359 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








FOR SALE 
2 — Metal Alligator Shears 


Address Box 335 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Want To Buy 


ONE PRESS BRAKE 


12 foot over-all working lengths 8 foot over- 
all height. To be used for punching strip 
metal maximum thickness .125. 


KINKEAD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
450 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. 














CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted © 





Steel Plant Manager 
For a Foreign Plant 


Experience in Open Hearth Bessemer Con- 
verters and Duplexing Practice Supervision 
of Open Hearth Supt. and other Depart- 
ment Foremen Reliable, Temperate, Cap- 
able Executive required. All negotiations 
strictly confidential. For interview with 
Company Representative 


Address Box 379 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











GENERAL FOREMAN—FOR SHEET METAL 
Fabrication and Assembly Division of an old es- 
tablished company in Western Pennsylvania. Must 
be capable of organizing for economic produc- 
tion, production processes involving sheet and 
tube fabrication, forming, and finishing. Contract 
or job shop experience desirable. Send_ photo, 
full resume of experience, education, references 
and minimum salary that would be acceptable 
at start to Box 372, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED: DISTRICT SALES MANAGER WA- 
ter treating and process equipment for liquids. 
Must be familiar with these lines and have held 
similar positions. Location New York City, Write 
stating experience, education, age, companies 
worked for, references, positions held, salary 
expected, etc. Enclose picture. Address Box $51, 
STEEL, Penton Bldy., Cleveland 13, 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER EXPERIENCED 
ing process equipment for liquids and water treat- 
ing equipment. Lovation middle west. Write 
giving age, education, experience, positions held, 
companies employed by, references, salary ex- 
pected. Enclose picture. Address Box 877, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg,, Cleveland 13, O. 





WANTED: TOOL STEEL SALESMAN FAMIL- 
iar with accounts in Cleveland area. Excellent 
peaae and prospects for the future. Address 
ox 3638, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 
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Help Wanted 





STRUCTURAL STEEL DETAILER 
OR CHECKER 


Must have previous experience in  struc- 
tural steel fabrication. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the man who qualifies. 


Write Personnel Dept. 
P. O. Box 2632 Birmingham, Ala. 














Opportunities 


GREY IRON FOUNDRY 
BEING ORGANIZED 


NEEDS 


$100,000 to $200,000 WORKING CAPITAL 
ON 5-YEAR TERM LOAN—IN CONSIDERA- 
TION OF GREY IRON CASTINGS SUPPLY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CORP’N 


Baltimore Life Building, Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Plaza 3100 














Accounts Wanted > 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE WITH 
long experience in sales and service, now contact- 
ing sheet metal fabricators and affiliated indus- 
tries, can handle additional accounts—preferably 
copper and _ stainless tubing and sheets. Com- 
mission basis. Territory—Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. Address Box 381, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


SALES ENGINEERS — EX- NAVAL OFFICER 
and partner, each with ten years’ experience and 
excellent contacts in steel and other industrial 
plants, especially in Western Penna. and Eastern 
Ohio, interested in becoming manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative in this area. ‘erent Box 875; STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





Positions Wanted 


MANUFACTURING SUPERINTENDENT SEEK- 
ing connection where the following experience 
would be of mutual interest: 8 years General 
Shop Experience, 3 years Purchasing, 8 years 
Chief Engineer Tool and Die Shop, 2 years Pro- 
duction and Material Control. At present and 
for past 24% years, Manufacturing Superintend- 
ent of Ferrous and Nonferrous materials, in plant 
of approximately 5000 employes in middlewest. 
Age 34, height 6’3’’, weight 220 Ibs. Married, 
one child. Address Box 867, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland r3, O. 


FACTORY MANAGER; SPECIALIZED IN 
steel fabrication and well experienced in all 
phases of welding, ‘stampings, structural iron 
and kindred machining operations, also well ex- 
perienced in management, processing, cost and 
plant maintenance. Desires contact with medium 
size manufacturer. This position is for the 
purpose of advancement over present position. 
Age 35. Address Box 361 STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER. M.S. METALLURGY, 
age 33. Eleven years background in the welding, 
gas cutting and heat treating industries as weld- 
ing supervisor, engineer in charge of research 
and development and chief metallurgist. Desires 
responsible connection. with medium-sized pro- 
gressive concern, preferably in Midwest. Pres- 
ently employed. Address Box 380, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 

SALES MANAGER—STEEL CASTINGS, AG- 
gressive, thoroughly experienced in all phases 
of steel foundry operations, have exceptional sales 
record and can guarantee results. Prefer foundry 
in Pittsburgh District, Ohio, or Chicago District 
with good reputation for quality production. Ad- 
dress Box 376, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 138, O. 

COMBUSTION ENGINEER > DESIRES — SALES 
engineering or plant position in Northern Ohio 
area. Has had two years’ plant experience and 
seven years of field work in industrial furnace 
and allied lines. Address Box 858, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. RE- 
conversion is creating lifetime opportunities now. 
This thoroughly organized ential service of 
85 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisery, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee 
by refund provision. Identity covered Present 
re portend, Send only name and address 
d . R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Delward 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


STEEL 
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CONTRACT WORK 











SPECIAL MANUFAGTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 





Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
e 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SETHIRDVINE ST. e@ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











Wanted 
SMALL STAMPING WORK 
11, 12, 13, 14 gauge. 
We have plenty of steel and can 


give fast delivery on the above 
gauges. 


Also equipped to handle tool 
and die work. 


Ohio Valley Tool & Die Co. 
113 Washington St., Steubenville, Ohio 








Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
Up to 2\4 inches - Any Metal 

rilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 


231 S. La Sallie St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Plant—Chesterton, Ind. 








SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


COMPLETE PLANT AVAILABLE 


FOR 


PRECISION WORK — ON A CONTRACT BASIS 


One story building—approximately 20,000 square 
feet—Separate storage building and office space. 
Present equipment consists of—Plain, Universal & 
Vertical MILLING MACHINES; BORING MILLS;— 
Horizontal and Vertical; GRINDERS—Surface and 
Cylindrical; LATHES—12”—14”—16”—20” Engine; 
DRILLS—Sensitive and Back Geared; VERTICAL 
SLOTTERS; PROFILERS and Many MISCELLANE- 
OUS MACHINES. Complete TOOL CRIB; ELECTRIC 
HOISTS; CLEVELAND TRAM RAILS and other 
WORK HANDLING DEVICES. 40,000 square feet 
of LAND, suitable for expansion. 


GOOD LABOR MARKET — TRAINED PERSONNEL 
EXCELLENT LABOR RELATIONS 





We invite correspondence from parties interested 
in having at their disposal a complete plant for- 
merly employing approximately 200 skilled 


workers. 


THESE FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

















CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than ‘Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 7.00, each addi- 
tional word .14; all capitals, minimum 50 words 
9.00, each additional word .18; all capitals 
leaded, minimum 50 words 11.00, each additional 
word .22. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.75, each additional word .07; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 2.25, each 
additional word .09; all capitals, leaded, mini- 
mum 25 words 2.75, each additional word .11. 
Keyed address takes seven words. Cash with 
order necessary on “Positions Wanted” adver- 
tisements. Replies forwarded without charge. 
Displayed classified rates on request. 

Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


January 21, 1946 


610 FIRST AVE. 





THE B. G. MACHINE COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 











IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Send your inquiries for 


to the 


stock forming machines. 








SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORX 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 
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Centralized Lubrication Postwar 
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Impressive —the recent analysis of future mar- 
kets for machine tool equipment by the maga- 
zine “Steel” indicates Executives in 85.6% of 
all plants want centralized lubricating systems 
on their new tools. In those employing 500 or 
more, Management’s vote for centralized lubri- 
cation climbs to nearly 94%! 


But not surprising—because for 18 years Man- 
agement has proved centralized lubrication 
through actual use in every major U. S. Industry. 
Farval supplied the first Centralized Lubricating 
System in 1926. 


Today Farval is earning big dividends on 
more than a Million Industrial Bearings by in- 
creasing production—eliminating shutdowns— 
and by saving Labor, Bearings, Power, Lubri- 
cant— making machines last longer. 


You'll want centralized lubrication too. Ask 
your Machine Builder for Farval. Your nearby 
Farval Representative will show you how the 
correct Lubricating Systems can effect major 
economies in your Plant. 


The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
ludastrial Worm Gearing 


In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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BEARING 


CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS OF LUBRICATION 











“You’re off the beam. I’m interested in what a lathe can turn at a profit. I 


YOU: “Who cares?” 
WE: “You do.” 
You 
should worry about its looks.” 
WE: “Now we're talking the 


same language. The beauty of a LeBlond Lathe appears 
to best advantage on production cost sheets. Its ac- 
curacy, rugged simplicity of construction and ease of 
operation reduce scrap losses to a minimum . . . pro- 
vide years of trouble-free, close tolerance operation. 
Let’s take the LeBlond Heavy-Duty Engine Lathe for 


example— 


“The headstock is constructed to such a degree of effi- 
ciency that it even compensates for the slightest vari- 
ations of spindle temperatures. The massive tailstock 


THE R. K. | 





with its offset handwheel is a distinct advantage over 
the conventional type . . . makes it easy to operate... 
permits stock to be passed through it. One piece apron 
—anti-friction bearings—one shot lubrication and the 
‘Improved Compensating Vee’ type bed are among 
the features that make the LeBlond Heavy-Duty Engine 


Lathe outstanding . . . 


“Write today for information on the machines you need 
to meet the exacting demands of today’s production 
schedules.” 


Since 1887 the world has been 
turning to LeBlond for turning equipment. 


MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI 8, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 6, Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, WOrth 2-0722 


CHICAGO 6, 20 North Wacker Drive, STA 5561 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
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